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MACHINERY—A BLESSING OR A CURSE. 


A. BARRATT BROWN, 
Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. 


In the controversy that led to the final destruction of 
machinery throughout Erewhon it was argued that man was 
becoming a parasite of the machines—an “ affectionate 
machine-tickling aphid,” that the machines were rapidly 
gaining ascendency over human life, and if not actually 
themselves alive and conscious, were at least able to indicate 
their wants and to insist on regular feeding and attention 
compelling man’s slavish devotion to their interests. Samuel 
Butler’s ironical warning appears less fantastic to-day to 
‘ those who have seen the first mechanical Robot stalking 
. down Piccadilly, and who are becoming familiar with talking, 
calculating, ledgering, and typewriting automata. Lord 
~Lytton in The Coming Race pictured a Utopia in which the 
; whole work of society was done by machinery, which was 
} under the care of the children and adolescents, who had 
« at their command a mysterious agency named Vril by 
| which they could animate at will the automata which acted 
! as attendants in the house and in the workshop. That 
- prospect, too, appears to us to-day hardly extravagant. 
‘ Vou. XXVITII.—No. 1. l 1 
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The other day New York saw the opening of a gigantic power 
plant operated without a human being in its walls, and 
designed to supply electricity to 800,000 of its inhabitants, 

But is it Utopia to which this astounding development is 
hastening us? A more disquieting prospect is suggested by 
Capek’s play R.U.R. and by the German film Metropolis. 
The one pictures a. world of machines made in the likeness of 
men, the other a world of men made in the likeness of 
machines. Both show us with the vividness of a nightmare— 
if also with a nightmare’s distortion—a vision of what 
human life may become if the machine civilisation is allowed 
unchecked to run its course. 


i. 


An inquiry into the balance of advantages and dis- 
advantages following from the multiplication of machinery 
reveals the superficiality of the sweeping generalisations 
which are offered on the one side or the other. Nor is it 
possible to tabulate a neat list of gains which can be set out 
under separate heads like the credit side of a balance sheet 
with a neat list of losses over against them on the debit side. 
The business of ethical accountancy is not so easily suscep- 
tible of neat arrangement. An item which at first appears to 
be an unmixed evil or an unmixed good turns out on close 
examination to be less easy to place or to appraise. We 
find ourselves constantly needing to distinguish and sub- 
divide and disentangle, and even then the threads of good 
and evil are inextricably interwoven. Moreover, to return 
to the figure of the balance sheet, it is not enough to look at 
the profit or loss account for the preceding year alone—what 
is needed is a comparative statement by which each of the 
items as well as the totals can be judged in relation to a 
period of years. From this standpoint it would be necessary 
to ask, first, how the machine civilisation compares in various 
points of importance to mankind with earlier conditions of 
human life and labour, and second, in what respects we have 
advanced or receded during the actual period of machine 
industry. It is, for example, important to recognise that 
there are conditions incidental to the early stages of machine 
industry in this country that are not essential to it and that 
have largely disappeared in later stages. The Hammonds 
are careful to point out that the displacement of hand labour 
by machinery was not the chief cause either of the distress 
of the period of which they are treating in The Town 
Labourer (1760-1832) or of the revolt of the workers. That 
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MACHINERY 3 


use they assign to the new power of capital, which exploited 
not only machinery but human life. 


‘** The real conflict of the time is the struggle of the 
various classes, some working in factories, some working 
in their own homes, to maintain a standard of life. The 
struggle is not so much against machinery as against 
the power behind the machinery, the power of capital. 
... The miner, who had never been a domestic 
worker, and the hand-loom weaver, who remained a 
domestic worker, were just as sensible of this power as 
the spinner who went into the factory to watch a 
machine do the work that had been done in the cottage, 
and the shearman who tried unavailingly to keep out 
the gig-mill.”’ } 


The same point is brought home to us if we recall that 
Tom Hood’s Song of a Shirt, with its picture of the domestic 
seamstress, belongs to the same time as Mrs Browning’s 
Cry of the Children, with its picture of the child worker in the 
factories. We must not then attribute to machinery or the 
machine system the worst evils of the Industrial Revolution 
in its early days. Here, as so often, it is only too easy to 
commit the fallacy of reasoning of post hoc ergo propter hoc, 
a fallacy that confronts not only those who argue that 
machinery is responsible for all the evils of industrialism, 
but also those who argue that machinery is responsible for 
all its benefits. That those benefits are immense, whatever 
the precise part that machinery has played, and without 
wishing to exaggerate its importance in comparison with 
other factors, it is impossible to deny. 


‘** The artisan or mechanic and his family, and to a 
lesser degree the unskilled labourer and his family, 
are to-day enjoying a definitely higher standard of life 
than the corresponding sections of the population at any 
previous period in the world’s history.” ? 


There is no reason, it would seem, to lament with Mr 
Penty the passing of ‘‘ the good old days ”’ to which he looks 
back in his Old Worlds for New. Whatever good and pleasant 
features were to be found in the life and labour of medizval 
Europe, there were countervailing evils that should deter 
anyone from wishing, even if it were possible, a restoration 


1 The Town Labourer, pp. 15-16. 
2 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, in a contribution to an American publica- 


tion, Whither Mankind ? 
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of the old ways. The Italian historian Ferrero is said to haye 
recommended anyone who has romantic yearnings after the 
good old times “‘ to spend one night in what our forefathers 
called a bed.”’4 And Mr J.B. S. Haldane remarks in Dedalys: 
** Bad as our urban conditions often are, there is not a slum 
in the country which has a third of the infantile death-rate 
of the royal family in the Middle Ages.” 

But let us turn from the general conditions of living in 
which we may trace so imposing an advance, to the parti- 
cular conditions of work, in respect of which the introduction 
of machinery has had a most easily discernible and direct 
influence. If I spend more time and emphasis on points at 
which gain is to be registered, it is because they are the least 
often recognised. 


II. 


And first, what about toil or drudgery—meaning heavy, 
exhausting, and monotonous labour? Here there is a good 
deal to be said for the view that the use of machinery has 
“taken the backache out of industry.” And lest anyone 
should suppose that that merely means the elimination of 
healthy muscular exercise, let us look at what toil actually 
meant to the pre-industrial worker. Take the work of the 
carpenter. Before the days of steam mills for sawing, 
planing and moulding, carpenters suffered fatigue and 
strain from sheer toil that made them prematurely old. 
** All but specially skilled men,” says Marshall, ‘‘ were com- 
pelled to spend a great part of their time with the jack- 
plane, and this brought on heart disease, making them as a 
rule old men by the time they were forty.” And he quotes 
Adam Smith’s description of the way in which workers 
would over-work themselves and ruin their health and con- 
stitution in a few years. 


‘“* A carpenter in London and in some other places 
is not supposed to last in his utmost vigour above eight 
years. . . . Almost every class of artificer is subject to 
some particular infirmity occasioned by excessive appli- 
cation to their peculiar species of work.” 2 


Marshall also comments on the extent to which machinery 
has taken over monotonous work. 


“* Nothing,” [he says] ‘‘ could be more monotonous 
than the occupation of a weaver of plain stuffs in the 
1 Cited in Johnston : Citizenship in the Industrial World, p. 17, 
® Marshall: Economics of Industry, p. 148. 
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MACHINERY 5 


old time. But now one woman will manage four or 
more looms, each of which does many times as much 
work in the course of the day as the hand-loom did, and 
her work is much less monotonous and calls for much 
more judgment than his did. So that for every hundred 
yards of cloth that are woven, the purely monotonous 
work done by human beings is probably not one- 
twentieth part of what it was.” 


Take a further account of weaving in Witney, in 1767, 
that comes to us from Arthur Young’s Southern Tour. 


‘* There are about 500 weavers in the town... . 
Journeymen, in general, on an average, earn from 10s. 
to 12s. a week, all the year round . . . but they work 
from 4 to 8, and in winter by candle-light.” 


Even to-day, in the non-industrial parts of China, you 
find conditions of work that are not less exhausting than the 
conditions of the Shanghai factories—terrible as those are. 

An American observer, writing in 1924, says :— 


** Nearly all the lumber used in China is hand-sawn, 
and the sawyers are exhausted early. Physicians agree 
that carrying coolies rarely live beyond forty-five or 
fifty years. The term of a chair-bearer is eight years, 
of a rickshaw runner four years, for the rest of his life 
he is an invalid.” 


A Chinese contributor to the volume Whither Mankind ? 

remarks that Japan was the inventor of the rickshaw, but 
that to-day in the industrial centres of Yokohama and Tokio 
the rickshaw coolie is rapidly disappearing. And his dis- 
appearance has been brought about not by humanitarianism, 
but ‘‘ by the advent of the ‘ one-yen-within-the-city ’ Ford 
car.” 
The same writer, Mr. Hu Shi, emphatically insists that 
the term “‘ materialistic civilisation ” is far more appropriate 
to the pre-industrial civilisations of the East than to the 
industrial civilisations of the West. He asks us: 


**Do we seriously believe that there can be any 
spiritual life left in those poor human beasts of burden 
who run and toil and sweat under that peculiar bondage 
of slavery which knows neither the minimum wage nor 
any limit of working hours ? ” 


At many points, then, we must admit that human toil 
has been appreciably diminished by the increased use of 
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machinery, and that a good deal more human toil and drud. 
gery—both manual and clerical—might be relieved if human 
life were not considered cheaper than the installation of 
machinery. It is said that in Lisbon (even in 1925) the 
work of coaling steamships (for which machinery is available 
on the spot) was performed by cheap female labour. There 
is work still done to-day in England—in charging boiler. 
house furnaces or the ovens of a hand-labour coking plant, 
that is exhausting, degrading and monotonous. In a coal 
mine without modern equipment—and there are many such— 
there is the “‘ tramming ”’ of tubs from the coal face to the 
haulage road, and the pushing and pulling of tubs on and 
off the cages. All such work should be handed over to 
machinery. 

Contrast this picture—a little overdrawn no doubt, but 
substantially accurate—of modernised methods in the Ruhr 
coalfields. 


‘“* The mechanics or other attendants who control a 
modern boiler-house, free from smoke, dirt, and fumes, 
the men who operate the electrical machines by which a 
modern coking plant is entirely operated, the pithead 
worker who sits at a switchboard and controls the 
automatic devices which move the tubs from the cage, 
empty the coal on to the screens, and return the tubs 
to the cage, the engineer who controls the gigantic 
machines which scoop up 200 tons of brown coal an 
hour, the men who operate the various kinds of con- 
veyors, which have abolished an immense amount of 
pushing and lifting, are all using intelligence and skill. 
Their work is comparatively clean. They finish the day 
fresh enough, physically and mentally, to foster interests 
apart from their employment. They have a new status 
in industry which was never attainable by the old-type 


labourers, whose work has been transformed by the new 
machines.” 4 


There are other considerations that require to be taken 
into account, but it is that kind of contrast which explains 
the enthusiasm of the advocates of machinery, enthusiasm 
that leads one of them to the extravagant but understand- 
able exclamation that 1769—the year of Watt’s first “ fire- 
machine ”—was “ the great milestone of mankind,” because 
on that day “man ceased to be a beast of burden and 


1 Meakin: The New Industrial Revolution, p. 241. 
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MACHINERY 7 


was given his first decent chance to become a human 
being.” 1 

If this view be thought exaggerated, it is certainly less 
so than the opposite judgment expressed by J. S. Mill :— 


“It is questionable if all the mechanical inventions 
yet made, have lightened the day’s toil of any human 
being.” 


III. 


But now, what of skill? How far has the development 
of machinery eliminated human skill ? 

Here it is desirable to distinguish various factors that 
all come under the term “ skill,” but which vary greatly 
in the extent to which they are severally present in different 
occupations and operations. Four factors, in particular, 
may be distinguished :— 

(a) Craftsmanship—involving constructive design, and 

artistic execution. 

(6) Manual dexterity—a matter of repeated practice and 
ranging from mere muscular habituation to what 
we call ** knack.” 

(c) Technical expertise—involving experience and know- 
ledge of tools or machines and mechanical pro- 
cesses. 

(d) Sagacity and judgment—involving higher mental 
operations. 


In point of craftsmanship—as I have defined it—it would 
appear at first sight that the position is one of unquestioned 
and unqualified loss. But here, too, we have to take into 
account different stages in the development of industry and 
also different classes and numbers of workers. 

Unquestionably certain workers and certain kinds of 
work have lost heavily by the changes wrought by machinery 
and machine production ; and we look back longingly to the 
great days of craftsmanship both in Europe and in India— 
the mediseval times which Ruskin and Morris recalled for us, 
or more recently Mr Penty and Dr Coomaraswamy. 

But the Webbs have done well to remind us of other 
considerations. 


‘“‘In the hey-day of the medizval gild, there were 
always, even in the most artistic cities, far more manual 
workers outside the favoured circle of masters, journey- 


1 Van Loon in Whither Mankind? p. 48. 
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men, and apprentices, than within it. . . . What a 
multitude of labourers quarried the stones, dragged and 
carried the stones and lifted the stones of the Cathedral 
walls on which half a dozen skilled and artistic masons 
carved gargoyles ? ’’ 1 


In our own time it is further to be remembered that some 
of the worst conditions surviving in industry are to be found 
in the production of hand-made goods. Take this state. 
ment :— 


““It is the workers who turn out beautiful hand- 
worked lace and delicate garments whose working 
conditions are most appalling, even in advanced indus- 
trial countries. And let every social reformer who 
sentimentally raves over the superior beauty of the 
craftsmanship of hand production in oriental rugs 
remember that this work was being done in the year 
1921, in Persia, by children of five or six years of age 
employed in appalling conditions for twelve or fourteen 
hours per day.” 2 


Another important reminder comes from an account of 
Thomas Chippendale and eighteenth century cabinet making. 
In a recent life of Chippendale, Mr Oliver Brackett says :— 


“It is often argued that the craftsman of past 
centuries took a greater interest in his work than the 
modern man who lives in the age of machinery. In the 
former case it is assumed that the head, the heart and 
the hand worked together in union. This theory con- 
tains something of truth and something of romance.” 


And he goes on to say : 


‘* It would be natural to expect that a small cabinet 
maker, whose work was the offspring of his own imagina- 
tion and his own hand, should with an artist’s pride 
watch his conception shaping itself into reality. But 
in a workshop, with twenty or thirty men at the bench, 
much division of labour would be found, and the efforts 
of an individual craftsman would no doubt be confined 
to the repetition of some detail of execution which might 
have to be repeated time after time.” 3 


1 Whither Mankind? p. 189. 
2 Cited by Johnston, op. cit. p. 29. 
® Cited by Gloag, Artifex, p. 84. 
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MACHINERY 9 


Take again watchmaking in French Switzerland before 
and after the introduction of peculiarly delicate machinery. 
There was already before machinery came into force a con- 
siderable division of labour, and Marshall emphasises the 
fact that machinery displaced the work of operatives 


** who had indeed acquired a very high and specialised 
manual skill, but who lived sedentary lives, straining 
their eyesight through microscopes, and finding in their 
work very little scope for any faculty except a mere 
command over the use of their fingers.” 


Then came 


‘a beautiful machine which feeds itself with steelwire 
at one end, and delivers at the other tiny screws of 
exquisite form . . . and the person who minds it must 
have an intelligence, and an energetic sense of responsi- 
bility, which go a long way towards making a fine 
character, and which, though more common than they 
were, are yet sufficiently rare to be able to earn a very 
high rate of pay. No doubt this is an extreme case ; 
and the greater part of the work of a watch factory is 
much simpler. But a great deal of it requires higher 
faculties than the old system did, and those engaged in 
it earn on the average higher wages; at the same 
time it has already brought the price of a trustworthy 
watch within the range of the poorest classes of the 
community and is showing signs of being able soon to 
accomplish the highest class of work.” ? 


Here is a case where the skill in question was of the 
specialised kind that I have called manual dexterity, and 
where it has given place to the kinds of skill I have called 
technical expertness and judgment. 

This same change, not from skilled work and unskilled 
work, but from one type of skill to another, is to be found 
over a wide range of industry. Professor Harry Jones 
argues that ‘‘ as work becomes more and more mechanical, 
the proportion of unskilled labour required is reduced rather 
than increased.” 


“Every considerable improvement” [he says] ‘of 
machinery and enlargement of plant calls for an increase 
in the number of indirect workers, such as mill engineers, 
cranemen, joiners, repairers, etc., most of whom are 


1 Marshall, Economics of Industry, p. 317. 
Vou. XXVIII.—No. 1. 1* 
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skilled craftsmen. . . . Thus, while it may be true that 
in some industries the demand for unskilled workers js 
growing relatively to the demand for skilled workers, 
and that in more cases skilled craftsmen employed in 
particular trades are relatively less in demand, it is at 
least doubtful if the proportion of labour as a whole 
required for unskilled work is on the decrease.” 4 


Moreover, pride in work and in the whole product of work 
is not necessarily abolished by machine conditions. In some 
instances there was more ignorance of the whole process in 
certain specialised undertakings than there is to-day when 
the completed product passes out from a long chain of 
inter-related processes. 

A recent study of development in five great industries 
during the period 1886-1926 brings out some remarkable 
facts in relation to this question of changes in the form of 
skill. Mr J. W. F. Rowe (Wages in Practice and Theory) 
finds, for example, in the engineering industry an increase 
of skill and accuracy among pattern-makers ; a new class of 
** semi-skilled ’’ workers in the foundry, where pneumatic 
hammers and riddles and electric cranes have eliminated the 
heavy work, and where the brass moulder, the loam and sand 
moulder and the coremaker are on the whole more skilled 
than hitherto ; and, in spite of the disappearance of the all- 
round turner in the machine shop, a more specialised turner 
who has to work to more complicated designs with elaborate 
blue prints, so that brain work has overtaken manual dex- 
terity. Two further points should be noted, (1) that since 
the introduction of machinery the skilled man has not had to 
spend so much of his time at unskilled work, (2) that large new 
fields of skill are constantly opening out to satisfy the needs 
of mass production, and in particular the application of skill 
to the design and construction of machinery. At the same 
time it must be noted that there are larger areas of industry 
coming under mass production methods in which, while the 
more highly skilled work is changing from manual dexterity 
to technical expertness and intelligent judgment, the majority 
of operatives are doing repetitive process work of a character 
that is semi-skilled, if not unskilled. And although repetitive 
work and monotony are not confined to machine work, it 
must be admitted that this is the most serious aspect of 

mechanisation. It may of course be expected that machinery 
itself will increasingly take over the more monotonous 


1 Social Economics, cited by Johnston, op. cit. p. 40. 
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MACHINERY 1l 


repetition work both of manual and clerical occupations, and 
leave to human control departments of work that require 
judgment and decision and are on that account not without 
variety and interest. 


IV. 


The main evils associated with modern mechanisation and 
mass production appear to follow not from machinery itself, 
put from the use that is made of it. The very possibility of 
turning out a vastly increased amount of commodities by 
mass production methods is tending to fasten attention upon 
quantity rather than quality. The valid charge against 
modern industrialism is not that it is increasing the number 
of mechanical contrivances—for these, whether we think of 
labour-saving devices or mechanical means of locomotion, 
must be reckoned on the whole as a human advantage—but 
rather that it is increasing the number of useless gadgets and 
gewgaws on which we waste alike our money, our attention, 
and our time. 

But this, it must be noted, is a question of the education 
of the demands of the consumer ! and his attitude to life and 
life’s values, which determines to what use we shall put the 
machinery at our disposal. 

The same consideration applies to the esthetic aspect of 
the question. 

The machine civilisation has produced ugliness and smoke 
and squalor and multiplied the cheap and nasty. Here 
again it is profit-making on the part of the producer, and lack 
of taste or false taste on the part of the consumer that is the 
actual cause of the evil. And the decline in standards cannot 
be wholly or even mainly charged to the influence of machine- 
production. The hideous defilement of nature and the 
callous treatment of man in the early days of the Industrial 
Revolution argues a thoughtlessness and inhumanity that 
were already present and that found expression in the 
despoilers of the mining valleys and the founders of the 
“ dark satanic mills.”” The ugly building of the new manu- 
facturing towns and the wanton development of smoke- 
laden industrial areas, were due to a want of any regard for 
human life or artistic design or natural beauty. It is only 
in our own time that we are slowly beginning to trouble 
about town planning and design, and about the avoidance of 
smoke by methods of smoke consuming that have long been 

1 See article in the present issue, ‘“‘ The Rationalisation of Consump- 
tion,” by G. A. Johnston.—Ep1ror. 
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known to us, as well as by the substitution of clean electricity, 
The “ slick pitiful commonplace vulgarity ” which a recent 
writer 1 finds to be characteristic of our machine civilisation 
is no new disease, and has had no little part in producing our 
present distresses. 

Moreover, to-day a new esthetic conscience is beginning 
to develop, by a happy combination of craftsmanship and 
machinery, a new and better standard of taste in industry, 
and the leaders of the Design and Industry Association are 
not turning their backs on the machine, but devising means 
of using it to produce both beautiful and useful things. 

In building, in furniture, in metal work, pottery, tiles, 
glass, textiles, printing and other industries, there is growing 
up a new “ industrial art,” which is no longer attempting to 
imitate by machinery the products of the old handicrafts, 
but to discover new forms of beauty and design appropriate 
both to the materials and the methods concerned. 

If the contents of a good deal of modern printed matter 
incline us to Rousseau’s description of the invention of 
printing as a “means of immortalising the errors of the 
human mind,”’ the form at least of modern books has shown 
a wonderful improvement during the present century. 

The growth of a new social and artistic conscience that is 
increasingly concerned about the conditions under which men 
labour as well as about the products of their labour is indeed 
both the hope of a way out of our troubles, and also an 
evidence that we have not become wholly enslaved to what 
Dr Jacks calls the “‘ cult of mechanism.” 

““ It is the worship of machinery, and not the use of it, 
that does the harm,” says Mr Bertrand Russell, ? and we may 
well add that there are other false gods than Vulcan whose 
worship is in question, and not the least the worship of 
Mammon and of Mars. 

A. BARRATT BROWN. 


OxFoRD. 


1 R. M. Fox, The Triumphant Machine. 
2 Prospects:of Industrial Civilisation, p. 269. 
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THE RATIONALISATION OF 
CONSUMPTION 


G. A. JOHNSTON. 


Tas article owes its origin to a suggestion from the 
Editor. Writing to me in reference to my article on 
“ Rationalisation: The Philosophy of Industry,” which 
appeared in the H1ppert Journat for July, 1928, the Editor 
pointed out that the philosophy of industry should really 
include consumption as well as production. Should not a 
philosophy of labour (= industry), he suggested, involve a 
philosophy of leisure, inasmuch as the direction of the 
currents of industry is largely determined by the demands 
of leisure for goods and services? Dr Jacks concluded 
by suggesting that my article, which had dealt exclusively 
with the rationalisation of production, needed a sequel in 
another dealing with consumption. In accordance with 
that suggestion, this paper is therefore an attempt to 
consider certain aspects of the problem of the rationalisa- 
tion of consumption. 

I. Rationalisation, we saw in the previous article, as 
applied to production, implies the better organisation of all 
the mechanism and processes of production in order, by the 
elimination of waste, to produce the maximum value of 
goods and services. The crux of the problem is the elimina- 
tion of waste. 

Now, if we attempt to find an exact parallel in consump- 
tion, we should have to say that rationalisation of consump- 
tion implies the better organisation of all the mechanism and 
processes of consumption in order, by the elimination of 
waste, to produce the maximum value of well-being. 

The problem of the rationalisation of consumption is 
more difficult than that of the rationalisation of production, 
because it is much more difficult in consumption than in 
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production to determine what is waste. In the case of 
production it is reasonably easy to determine what is waste, 
The report of the Committee on the Elimination of Waste 
in Industry of the Federated American Engineering Societies, 
due to the initiative of Mr Herbert Hoover, was able, as 4 
result of a few months’ inquiry, to determine to two points 
of decimals the total percentage of waste to be found in 
various industries and the percentage of waste due separately 
to management, labour, and outside contacts. It is safe to 
say that this Committee, or any similar committee, would 
have found it very much more difficult to determine the 
extent of waste involved in consumption. ‘“* Wise consump- 
tion,”’ wrote Ruskin in Unio this Last, “‘ is a far more diffi- 
cult art than wise production.” 

If the object of consumption were mere subsistence, it 
would be relatively easy to eliminate waste from consump- 
tion. Itis not difficult to eliminate waste from the consump- 
tion of the gold fish or the cow ; but in man the purpose of 
consumption is not mere subsistence, not mere being: it is 
well-being ; it is not merely life, but the good life. And it 
is in the infinite extension involved in the qualification 
** good ”’ or “ well” that all the difficulty resides ; for there 
are so many different conceptions of the good life and well- 
being. The anchorite regards most of the consumption of 
the ordinary middle-class family as waste. The ordinary 
middle-class family regards much of the consumption of the 
rich as waste, and so on, and even people in the same station 
of life and with the same incomes may each regard much of 
the consumption of his neighbour as waste. 

Endeavours have indeed often been made to distinguish 
between necessaries and luxuries, the general underlying 
conception being that expenditure on necessaries is not 
waste, whereas expenditure on luxuries is waste. A useful 
catalogue of the main necessaries for consumption was given 
by Marshall in his Principles of Economics : 


“They may be said to consist of a well-drained 
dwelling with several rooms, warm clothing with some 
changes of underclothing, pure water, a plentiful supply 
of cereal food with a moderate allowance of meat and 
milk, with a litle tea, etc., some education and some 
recreation, and, lastly, sufficient freedom for his wife 
from other work to enable her to perform properly her 
maternal and her household duties, and in addition, 
perhaps, some consumption of alcohol and tobacco and 
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some indulgence in fashionable dress are in many cases 
so habitual that they may be said to be conventionally 
necessary, since in order to obtain them the average 
man and woman will sacrifice some things which are 
necessary for efficiency.” 


Now this list would appear to be an obviously common- 
sense one, but Marshall was careful to add the reserve that 
these were necessaries “‘ for the efficiency of an ordinary 
agricultural or of an unskilled town labourer and his family 
in England and in this generation.” This qualification is 
obviously necessary, because the distinction between neces- 
saries and luxuries varies not only in time, but in space. 
What one generation regards as a luxury the next may very 
certainly regard as a necessary, and what is regarded as a 
luxury in one country would be regarded as the most 
necessary of necessaries in another. The rapidity with 
which standards of luxury change is illustrated by the 
criticisms made in 1914 by Mr Hartley Withers of the motor 
car as a luxury and the motor car industry as a luxury trade. 
No one would now dream of regarding the motor industry as 
a luxury trade, and to a large proportion of individual 
owners of motor cars in countries like the United States, 
England and France, these are not luxuries, but necessaries. 

It is the difficulty of deciding what consumption may be 
regarded as consumption of luxuries and what consumption 
may be regarded as consumption of necessaries which 
makes it hard at any moment to know whether luxurious 
expenditure is increasing or decreasing, and most people 
would consider it a hazardous undertaking for statisticians 
to decide whether expenditure on luxuries is increasing or 
decreasing. It is, however, of interest to note that Professor 
Bowley and Sir Josiah Stamp in their The National Income, 
1924, definitely state that, in their opinion, 


‘** The sum devoted to luxurious expenditure in 1924 
is (allowing for the rise in prices) definitely less than in 
1911, but it is still sufficient to bulk large in the eyes of 
the public, since it is concentrated in small areas, 
enlarged by the spending of visitors from overseas, and 
advertised in the newspapers. It is, however, equally 
evident, if we are to depend on appearances instead of 
on statistics, that there is a great deal of income avail- 
able for cheaper amusements.” 


_ II. There is no doubt that there is an increasing belief 
in wide sections of public opinion in various countries that 
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welfare is to be increased by the stimulation of consumption, 
In the United States a definite philosophy of “ consump- 
tionism ”’ has arisen which is based on the view that con- 
sumption ought to be expanded to the widest possible extent 
in order to stimulate production. According to this philo- 
sophy, human nature is capable of development on a wide 
gamme of new wants, and these should be created or deve- 
loped with a view to the stimulation of production and trade, 

This philosophy is clearly in direct contradiction to the 
philosophy of thrift, of “‘do without,” of ‘ making do,” 
which was so prominent a feature of the life of England in 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century. According to the 
philosophy of thrift, saving was a virtue for its own sake, and 
not merely because, owing to the blessings of compound 
interest, saving would ultimately result in much greater 
benefits. The Victorian theory was that thrift and frugality 
were in themselves desirable. The theory of consumptionism, 
on the other hand, is that every man, for the expansion of 
personality, should endeavour to extend his consumption to 
the greatest possible degree. 

It is of some interest to note in passing that the endea- 
vours—not always disinterested—to spread this gospel in 
countries where the wants of the people are still simple have 
not always met with success. In certain African colonies, for 
example, where the natives are still content to live as their 
ancestors did from day to day on the products of the chase 
and of rudimentary agriculture, the blessings of consump- 
tionism have been urged by traders and planters anxious to 
secure the labour of the natives. “If you will work for 
wages,” the natives are told, “‘ you will have money with 
which to buy the products of civilisation.”” The response to 
this call has in many cases not been enthusiastic. The whole 
difference between the philosophy of consumptionism and 
the philosophy of the simple life, which in its various aspects 
was advocated by Thoreau and is now preached by Gandhi, 
is indicated. 

Consumptionism, while it may be interested in the welfare 
of the individual consumer as a by-product, undoubtedly 
has as its main aim the benefiting of the producer. It is a 
commonplace that the machinery of production could pro- 
duce a much greater output than it does if the demand of the 
consumer could be made effective. This is by no means a 
new discovery. In 1846 a pamphlet was issued with the 
title Not Increased Production, but Increased Consumption, 
the Salvation of the Country. 
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The producer attempts to stimulate consumption in two 
main ways: by advertisement and by the instalment 
system. 

| Paradoxically enough, the producer’s advertisement 
appeals in general only to the consumer who does not want 
a particular article at all. It appeals to the consumer who 
has a certain amount of money to spend and has only the 
vaguest idea of what he will spend it on. His desires and 
wants are indeterminate, and it requires the stimulus of an 
advertisement to incite him to decide to satisfy one particular 
desire rather than another. The chief purpose of advertise- 
ment is to create new desires and to stimulate the will to buy. 

But the producer goes further than this in his attempt 
to stimulate consumption. He wishes to induce the con- 
sumer not only to purchase what he can pay for, but to 
purchase what he cannot yet pay for. This is the system of 
selling by instalments. The practice of instalment selling, as 
it is called in the United States of America, or the hire 
purchase system, as it is called in England, though it has been 
in operation for only some ten years and has attained impor- 
tant proportions only in the last four or five, has already 
stimulated investigation and reflection by economists. 
The purpose of the instalment selling system is obviously to 
stimulate consumption. 

Professor Seligman, who published last year an important 
investigation of the system, is definitely in favour of it, and 
suggests that it contains the germ of “‘ another revolution in 
economic science and economic life, scarcely inferior to its 
predecessor.”’ 4 

So far the system has been applied only to a relatively 
limited range of commodities. Those to whom it appeals 
constitute, however, a very wide stratum of society, all in 
fact but the very rich and the very poor. The chief articles 
with which it deals are houses, motor cars, furniture, pianos, 
radio equipment and encyclopedias. Professor Seligman 
estimates that in 1925 instalment sales of all goods amounted 
in the United States of America to 44 billion dollars out of a 
total volume of retail sales estimated at 38 billions. Of 
this total of 44 billions of instalment selling automobiles 
accounted for more than half. 

In some cases instalment selling, leading to the assump- 
tion of unwise burdens and the pledging of the future, may 
lead to individual debt, and intensify the slump in a period 
of cyclical depression. 

1 The Economics of Instalment Selling, New York, 1928. 
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On the other hand, it has been claimed that it may 
encourage saving and investment. Instead of buying out- 
right, the purchaser invests his money and purchases out of 
income. 

This is not the place to weigh in detail the advantages and 
disadvantages of the instalment system. For our present 
purpose it is enough to note that it is becoming more and 
more marked a feature of the distributive systems of many 
countries, and that its aim everywhere is to stimulate 
consumption. 

III. Consumption is to some extent, but not altogether, 
conditioned by the material means of consumption. The 
citizen can consume only what the State gives him the right 
to consume, and as a general principle in the modern indus- 
trial world the State gives a man the right to consume only 
what he can pay for. Consumption is, then, in general, 
conditioned by the financial means of the individual con- 
sumer. To this general rule there are, of course, certain 
exceptions. In the modern industrial State all citizens 
consume, without paying directly for them, certain com- 
modities and services provided for the benefit of all the 
citizens by the State itself or by subordinate public authori- 
ties. Roads, bridges and parks are at the disposal of all. 
The services of the police and certain other officials are 
similarly provided free of direct individual payment by the 
citizens. Apart, however, from such exceptions, it is true 
that consumption depends on the financial means of the 
consumer. 

Statistical inquiries have been made in various countries 
to show the proportion of the financial means of consumers 
which is expended on various categories of consumption. A 
general result of these inquiries is to support the law of 
consumption first enunciated by Engel, that as the income 
of a family increases a smaller proportion is spent on food and 
a greater proportion is spent on education, health, recreation, 
amusement, and so forth. An inquiry made in 1918-19 
into family budgets by the United States Bureau of Labour 
showed that in the case of families with an income of under 
$900 44-1 per cent. was spent on food, whereas in the case 
of families with an income of $2,500 and over 34:9 per cent. 
was spent on food. The difference in proportion becomes 
much more marked when the income passes beyond the 
moderate and becomes large. According to an inquiry 
conducted by the American National Bureau of Economic 
Research, a family with an annual income of $5,000 spends 
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97-2 per cent. on food, whereas a family with an income of 
$50,000 spends only 6-1 per cent. on food. It is interesting 
also to consider the variation in income scales of expenditure 
on recreation and amusement. While on the lowest levels 
this item accounts for a negligible proportion of the total 
income, it is exceedingly elastic, and as an income grows this 
item grows not only absolutely, but also relatively to the 
income. It is, in fact, the only rubric under expenditure 
which seems capable of indefinite expansion. 

Such inquiries do not, however, conceal the fact that two 
families which possess equal means of consumption may not 
by any means obtain the same benefits from the consumption 
on which they choose to make their expenditure. The 
dividend of welfare supplied to different men by a given 
sum of money is by no means the same. Even if all incomes 
were equal, there would be inequality in real welfare. Even 
if the main heads in the family budget are the same, the 
proportions spent under the various heads may vary enor- 
mously. Any examination of family budgets collected by 
Government departments or social workers will show that 
few of such budgets will conform to the ideal budget estab- 
lished by the social reformer. Equality in financial economic 
power by no means results in equality in the actual expansion 
of the self which takes place in consumption. 

On the other hand, whatever may be the individual 
choice with a view to consumption, there is perhaps an 
increasing tendency for consumption to be determined by 
group standards. Consumption, as it takes place in any one 
country, is to be regarded partly as a group inheritance and 
partly as a group acquisition of habitual tendencies of 
consumption. This may be seen clearly in the case of the 
consumption of food. In general, consumption is a group 
activity, and its conditions are determined by the instincts, 
the conventions and the traditions of ever widening groups. 

This consideration lends additional weight to the criticism, 
often advanced, that modern civilisation, from the standpoint 
of consumption, is a failure. 


‘** Consumption ” [writes Mr Delisle Burns], “‘ or the 
enjoyment of utilities in industrial society, is crude and 
uncivilised. It is expressed in the dismal streets, 
featureless houses, and hideous clothing of industrial 
city areas. Production has, of course, immensely 
increased in volume and variety since the Middle Ages, 
but consumption seems not to have developed so fully.” 
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This criticism requires to be submitted“to examination, 
Take the instances mentioned by Mr Delisle Burns. Some of 
the streets of our industrial towns are indeed dismal. But 
how do they compare with those of the Middle Ages, un- 
lighted, with an open sewer running down one side and so 
badly paved that men and horses were frequently bogged ? 
And the houses ? Those of the Middle Ages were generally 
extremely ugly and extremely badly built. And the ordinary 
costume of the worker of the Middle Ages was roughly 
dressed leather, verminous and filthy, and never changed till 
it wore out. 

But, it may be said, at least in the Middle Ages the taste 
of the people could satisfy itself in beautiful buildings such 
as the cathedrals. The cathedrals were indeed beautiful. 
But have we lost the art of appreciating beautiful archi- 
tecture, and therefore of creating it ? No one who has seen 
such recent examples of architecture as Liverpool Cathedral 
and the City Hall at Stockholm would dare to say that the 
modern world has lost its taste for beauty. The City Hall at 
Stockholm is particularly interesting, not only because the 
general direction of the work of building and decoration was 
in the hands of a committee composed largely of representa- 
tives of the working class, but also because an enormous 
amount of latitude was allowed to individual workers in 
elaborating their own conceptions in its decoration. It could 
not have been created had the taste of the consumers in the 
city of Stockholm not been extremely highly cultured. 

IV. The consumption of spare time, or leisure, is clearly 
consumption of a most important kind. It is in the con- 
sumption of spare time that waste in consumption is most 
extensive and has the worst social consequences. This is 
particularly serious, because for the first time in the history 
of the world leisure has now areal meaning. This is because, 
on the one hand, there is no longer in any country a numerous 
idle class, and, on the other hand, there is no longer in any 
country any wide section of the community completely 
deprived of spare time. The rationalisation of leisure would 
therefore appear to be a more important problem now than 
at any other period in the history of the world. 

The view has indeed been maintained that it is impossible 
to rationalise the consumption of leisure because leisure 
would cease to be leisure if it were rationalised. This view 
clearly reposes on a psychological doctrine, which may be 
stated as follows: In spare time instincts and impulses which 
are baulked or suppressed during hours of work may be given 
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free expression. The conditions of the modern industrial 
world are such that in production rigid discipline is necessary, 
and the free expression of instincts and impulses becomes 
increasingly difficult. In leisure time, however, these instincts 
may be given free play, and it is therefore impossible to 
rationalise them, because ea hypothesi they are and should be 
free and uncontrolled. 

It is not difficult to see that this conception involves a 
false view of liberty, according to which liberty is the 
complete absence of all organisation and all law. But this 
false view of liberty would not now be maintained by any 
serious student of political philosophy. Liberty is not in- 
consistent with law ; it is, in fact, impossible without it. 

Now leisure is simply liberty in one of its aspects. It is 
not ultimately irrational, and therefore it is ultimately 
capable of rationalisation. Yet there is some truth in the 
view which we have been discussing. Owing to the rigidity 
and lack of elasticity of life in production, there is an increas- 
ing tendency to irresponsibility and irrationality in con- 
sumption. It is difficult to rationalise consumption, because 
it is in consumption that in the modern industrial world 
human personality seeks primarily to indulge its impulses for 
change and variety. The rationalisation of consumption 
depends in the last resort on the possibility not of imposing 
from the outside rules and regulations with regard to 
consumption but of so educating the individual citizen that 
he may freely develop within himself the reasons for his 
consumption and thus rationalise his consumption, not 
necessarily on precisely the same model as his neighbour’s 
consumption. Reason does not involve uniformity. In this 
sense all the difference and variety required for the develop- 
ment of human personality may be regarded as consistent 
with the demand that consumption should be rationalised. 


G. A. JOHNSTON. 


GENEVA. 











THE LINKING OF EDUCATION AND 
OCCUPATION. 


Proressor G. H. TURNBULL. 
Professor of Education in Sheffield University. 


As recently as July 18, 1929, the President of the Board of 
Education announced in the House of Commons the decision 
of the present Government to introduce the necessary 
legislation to raise the school-leaving age to 15 as from 
April 1, 1931. This means presumably that effect will now 
be given to the recommendations of the Hadow report and 
to the policy outlined in the Board of Education pamphlet, 
The New Prospect in Education, of giving full-time post- 
primary or secondary education to all children from the age 
of 11+ to15. The present time is particularly opportune, 
therefore, for a critical consideration of these reeommenda- 
tions and that policy. 

Their main outline may be briefly summarised. In 
order to discover the type of post-primary education most 
suitable to a child’s abilities and interests, a written 
examination on the lines of the present examination for 
scholarships and free places in secondary and central schools 
should be held ; this would be an examination in English 
and Arithmetic, supplemented, wherever possible, by an 
oral examination. It would be given to children of 11 or 
12, by which age they show differences in interests and 
abilities sufficiently to warrant their being drafted into 
schools of different types. For border-line cases the possible 
value of written psychological tests is admitted. Moreover, 
the presence of ‘‘ misfits ’’ in the existing secondary schools 
is realised, and it is urged that pupils should be freely 
transferred at 12+ or 138+ from one type of secondary 
school to another according to their developing interests 
and abilities. 
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There are to be two main types of post-primary education. 

One will be similar to that given in the existing secondary 
schools (which are to be rechristened “‘ grammar ” schools) ; 
the other will be that given in modern schools (which will be 
our present central schools under another name) and in the 
senior classes of elementary schools, the latter being intended 
for children who do not go either to the grammar school or 
modern school. 

In spite of the fact that the children are to be selected at 
the age of 11 for these types of post-primary education, there 
is really nothing to distinguish the types from each other for 
the first two years. The modern schools and senior classes 
are not to be inferior in promise or quality, but are to give 
a humane and general education; the studies are to be 
English and a foreign language, history and geography, 
mathematics and general science. The difference between 
the types appears in the third and fourth years, when a 
vocational bias enters into the work of the modern schools 
and senior classes. This bias means an emphasis on practical 
aspects of certain subjects to enable the pupil on leaving 
school to adapt himself easily to any occupation in the 
group of occupations (industry, commerce or agriculture) 
to which that bias is related. 

It would appear, therefore, that the kind of post-primary 
education to be given to a particular child will depend upon 
his or her ability and interests, and upon the type of occupa- 
tion to which he or she is later to proceed. 

The discovery of children’s abilities, upon which turns the 
whole problem of post-primary education, seems simple and 
straightforward to these reformers, but really it is very 
difficult. The very variety and relative independence of 
abilities would appear to make ridiculous the idea of dis- 
covering them by means of a written examination in English 
and Arithmetic and an oral test. Even assuming, as we may 
legitimately, that it is possible for this examination at its best 
to fulfil its intended purpose of measuring “ intelligence ” 
with some degree of accuracy, there still remains the fact 
that the application of this examination will grade the 
pupils according to “ intelligence,” and that presumably 
those with the highest grade will be passed on to the 
“grammar ” schools, that the modern schools will get the 
next grade, and that the senior classes will be left with the 
remainder. Now modern psychological research informs us 
that “ intelligence ” is a factor in man’s ability to do many 
sorts of things, but informs us also that there are other 
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factors involved in the ability to do various things, and that 
these other factors are at least equally important in deciding 
what occupation a young person should follow and the type 
of education most suited to him. These other factors are not 
estimated at all by means of the written examination in 
English and Arithmetic and the usual oral test ; so that what 
is only a partial estimate of ability is made the basis of the 
system of selection, and yet that estimate decides the form 
which the selected child’s further education shall take, and 
consequently, within certain limits, the kind of occupation to 
which it will ultimately proceed. 

Nor are the types of post-primary education proposed 
really distinct from one another. In the first two years the 
are practically identical, and even in the third and fourth 
years the education given in the modern schools and senior 
classes is to be a general education with only the slightest 
tincture of vocational flavour. How, indeed, could it be 
otherwise ? How could the types be distinct when they are 
really based only upon different quantities of the same 
ability and when the same conception of education as some- 
thing general underlies them both ? And what is the good 
of talking about the possibility of transferring “‘ misfits ’’ in 
the two types when the curriculum is substantially the same 
in both and the same general conception of education is 
embodied in both? A “misfit”? in one would almost 
certainly be a “‘ misfit ” in the other. What chance under 
the curriculum of the “‘ grammar ” school would a pupil have 
of showing and developing those practical interests which are 
to warrant his transfer to a “‘ modern” school? And what is 
to prevent a considerable number of pupils in modern schools 
and senior classes from showing a real capacity for studies 
leading up to the first school examination, when many of 
them are pupils selected because of their ability to study such 
subjects and when the curriculum of the modern school or 
senior class which they are attending is permeated by those 
studies ? 

These criticisms point clearly to the need for rethinking 
the whole problem of post-primary education in relation to 
the abilities of children and the kind of occupation to which 
they will ultimately proceed. 

In any attempt to solve the problem of selecting children 
for post-primary education account must be taken of the 
important contribution of modern psychological research to 
the subject of abilities. Professor Spearman has shown that 
every human ability is compounded of two types or kinds of 
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factor or constituent. The first is “‘ g ”’—a general factor— 
which in some degree enters into and is therefore common to 
many abilities, which is sometimes called “‘ intelligence,” and 
which is throughout constant in amount for any individual, 
although it varies greatly in amount from individual to 
individual. The second type of factor is specific (“‘ s ”’), and 
varies not only from individual to individual, but even for 
any one individual from one ability to another. There are 
various kinds of “‘ s.”” Some are so specific as to be limited 
each to a particular kind of performance or operation ; 
others enter in some degree into and are therefore common 
to a number or group of performances or operations and are 
in consequence often called group factors. There is at 
present no final classification of these specific factors, 
because they are not yet all clearly discriminated. It seems, 
however, from the recent work done by Dr Cox,' that there 
is a group factor, mechanical ability or aptitude (‘‘m ’’), upon 
which success at engineering largely depends. 

Of course, two operations or a group of operations which 
are closely similar may demand for their performance 
approximately the same amount of “g” and the same 
amounts and kind of “s.” Further, although both these 
factors occur in every ability, they need not be equally 
influential in all; e.g. Professor Spearman tells us that in 
talent for classics the ratio of the influence of “ g” to that 
of ‘‘ s ”’ is rated to be as much as 15 to 1; whereas in talent 
for music the ratio is only 1 to 4. 

Even assuming, with Professor Burt, that some at least 
of these specific factors in ability do not usually mature 
before the age of 12, it should nevertheless be possible, by 
giving suitable tests for “g’’ and for the various specific 
factors to children at regular intervals after 11+-, to discover 
their particular bent and capacity, and thereon to base some 
reliable estimate of the kind of occupation for which each 
child is best suited. It is interesting to note that this has 
already been attempted. The Times Educational Supple- 
ment of January 19, 1929, describes, under the heading of 
** Vocational Guidance,”’ the examination of a considerable 
number of secondary school boys who were in need of 
guidance as to a career. The examination, conducted by 
members of the staff of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, comprised tests for general and specific abilities 
and personal interviews with each boy singly. The reports 
recommended a suitable career for each boy. Again, a 


1 Mechanical Aptitude, 1928. 
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report ! published by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board Tt 
describes a similar experiment in vocational guidance con- ae 
edu 


ducted by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
with 600 boys and girls of school-leaving age, selected at great 


random from London elementary schools. whicl 
It would seem, therefore, that the selection of pupils for soluti 
different types of secondary education might be done by In 
means of these tests. In this connection it is interesting to yet o 
note that the Departmental Committee on Scholarships and ment, 
Free Places, which in 1920 advocated the use of written tests accur 
in English and Arithmetic, followed by an oral examination, devis 
for selecting suitable pupils for secondary education, were of exe 
the opinion that, although psychological tests might be the range 
basis for further progress in selection, they could not at that disco 
time supersede the ordinary examinations advocated, because ment 
no test of purely general ability had been discovered and the 16 AVE 
science of psychology was not sufficiently firmly established. plete 
There was considerable justification in 1920 for that verdict, reliak 
but the advance of the science since then makes its recon- to he 
sideration imperative. provi 
Moreover, it would seem desirable that until they had time 
been tested after the age of 11, their abilities revealed and M 
their future occupation indicated, all children should have whicl 
full-time schooling of the same type, with the same curri- tions 
culum. It would appear important, however, that this 85 pe 
curriculum should cover the various kinds of specific ability, not 1 
in order to give these a chance to develop in the children who pre 
possess them. How much rethinking of the curriculum for week 
this stage of schooling, the primary stage in the real sense of very 
that term, such a suggestion involves it is difficult to say, wae s 
until the various specific factors are clearly differentiated. O 
Dr Cox, in dealing with the specific factor of mechanical gage 
aptitude, touches upon this problem, and suggests that Yet 1 
woodwork and handwork offer possibilities for the exercise unde 
of mechanical aptitude in schools, provided that the children skille 
are thrown upon their own initiative and encouraged to whol 
devise and plan for themselves the objects they make. He for n 
thinks that the practical science lesson may also offer I 
opportunities, especially when the pupils are required to educ 
suggest and fit up their own apparatus, a view which finds tive | 
support in the statement of the Board of Education 2 that from 
the science lesson should satisfy the natural inclination of educ 
many pupils to design and improvise apparatus. res 
1 No. 58. 
2 Suggestions to Teachers, 1927, p. 219. stab! 
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The possibility of using psychological tests to discover 
children’s abilities and to determine their careers and further 
education is an attractive idea, and they have probably a 
great future. On the other hand, there are certain facts 
which make one hesitate at present to recommend this 
solution with confidence. 

In the first place, the necessary psychological tests are as 
yet only in a comparatively rudimentary state of develop- 
ment, in spite of the fact that “g”’ is capable of easy and 
accurate measurement and that adequate tests have been 
devised for some group factors, mechanical aptitude, for 
example. Much further research, both into the nature and 
range of specific abilities and into the devising of tests to 
discover these abilities, is needed before a complete equip- 
ment for the purposes of selection and of vocational guidance 
is available. This work will undoubtedly be gradually com- 
pleted, and it is quite possible that these tests will afford such 
reliable information on the subject of children’s abilities as 
to help us to decide what types of secondary education to 
provide, and how to fit the child with the right type. That 
time is not yet, however. 

Moreover, it is most difficult to determine the extent to 
which special abilities are needed for various modern occupa- 
tions. Mr Henry Ford has stated that the skill required for 
85 per cent. of the jobs in his workshops can be acquired in 
not more than a fortnight ; 43 per cent. can be learned in not 
more than one day, 36 per cent. require from a day to a 
week, and 6 per cent. from a week to a fortnight. This isa 
very different state of affairs from the days when a worker 
was a craftsman who needed to serve a long apprenticeship. 

Of course, Mr Ford’s statement cannot be taken as 
necessarily typical of British industries and occupations, 
Yet it is probably increasingly true of this country too, that 
under modern industrial conditions the class of highly 
skilled workers tends to be a restricted one, and that on the 
whole, therefore, specific abilities are becoming less needed 
for modern occupations. 

In view of the undecided future of psychological tests for 
educational selection and for vocational guidance, an alterna- 
tive solution would be that the interests shown by the child 
from 11+ onwards should decide the type of secondary 
education for him and his future occupation. Children’s 
interests at first are often notoriously transient, but they 
tend ultimately to become stable, fixed and dominant. A 
stable and dominant interest, let us say in some kind of 
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future career, or in some form of mental or manual activity, 
would appear to be (because probably based on ability and 
rooted in some primitive “ urge ” or desire) a very adequate 
reason for differentiation of education and choice of vocation, 

The acceptance of this suggestion would involve a pro- 
found reaction upon the school curricula and the activities of 
children from the age of 11 onwards. We should have to 
secure that these curricula and activities were such as to cater 
for and develop the possible interests, many and varied, of 
the children, and that the children had adequate facilities in 
school for developing each his or her particular interest. In 
view, too, of the possible transference of interest from one 
thing to another, there would have to exist suitable machinery 
for adjusting the school course to the changing interests of 
the child. Moreover, we should have to bring the pupils into 
touch with possible interests in the larger world of occupa- 
tions, and for this purpose of stimulating and creating 
interests regular talks on occupations might be valuable. 

Under this scheme the young person’s occupation would 
be decided along the lines of his or her dominant interest 
when that definitely appeared. Full-time schooling would 
take place until that time, just as, under the other scheme, 
full-time schooling would continue until psychological tests 
had indicated the young person’s particular bent or capacity 
and the kind of occupation for which he or she was best fitted. 
It is difficult to say in any particular case to what age, 
therefore, full-time schooling would continue; at any rate, 
it would not necessarily be 15. 

No matter which of these or other possible solutions of 
the difficult problem of deciding the future vocations of 
pupils be adopted, however, the question of continued 
education still remains to be settled. 

Of course, if the young person’s occupation gave him an 
adequate continued education, no such problem would arise. 
But the facts are that occupation alone is for no young 
person a complete and adequate continued education, and 
that the occupations of most young persons are very un- 
satisfactory educative influences. Mr Ford’s opinion of the 
training required for the jobs in his works has already been 
quoted. Recent investigations by the Emmott, Malcolm and 
Balfour Committees into the industry and commerce of this 
country show that apprenticeship is still important, that even 
in industries in which mechanical methods have been 
perfected and great specialisation has resulted there are 
numbers of learners who are trained to a fair degree of skill, 
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but that most workers are unskilled and many only in casual 
employment. Of some 600,000 boys and girls who leave 
school every year for employment, only about 30 per cent. 
have any prospects of adequate training, and the remaining 
70 per cent. are neither apprentices nor learners nor subject 
to any system of training. This conclusion is scarcely 
affected by the perfectly valid argument that the present 
annual intake into skilled industry is materially below the 
pre-war average. 

Although, therefore, it is an exaggeration when Mr Aldous 
Huxley in his recent novel, Point Counter Point, suggests that 
the occupation of every industrial worker is “ just a dirty job 
that’s got to be done, but is utterly irrelevant to the real 
human life,”’ the fact remains that 70 per cent. of our young 
workers can only exist at their work; it does little or 
nothing to educate them. 

It is essential, therefore, that for both types of young 
worker, apprentices and learners on the one hand, and those 
in occupational blind alleys on the other, some form of 
continued education should be provided. But it does not 
follow that entry into occupation should be postponed in 
favour of an extension of full-time schooling, even for those 
who will not become apprentices or learners. There are good 
reasons why for both groups a system of part-time continued 
education up to the age of 18 is more suitable and desirable 
than an extension of full-time schooling beyond the age at 
which the future occupation of the young person can be 
determined. 

In the first place, the assumption that full-time schooling 
is necessarily the best thing for the adolescent has never been 
proved and is probably unprovable. Secondly, the idea that 
schooling and education are synonymous is a fallacy which is 
never explicitly stated, but which undoubtedly underlies 
much of the argument and many of the statements concerning 
schools and education. Thirdly, there is the false notion that 
what is called a good general education, of the kind given in 
the ordinary secondary school to-day, with possibly some 
slight modifications such as are suggested for the third and 
fourth years in the Hadow report, is necessarily the best kind 
of education for any and every child and the best preparation 
for any and every kind of future occupation. Finally, a 
system of part-time continued education up to the age of 18 
would enable the young person to be helped continuously 
throughout the critical years of adolescence. 

It is not fair to urge in reply that continuation schools 
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have been tried and have failed. The system never had, 
proper chance ; because it was found difficult to operate, it 
was left largely untried. Yet the considerable measure of 
success that has attended the isolated experiments gives 
reasonable grounds for hope that an extension of the experi- 
ments, especially if the scope and functions of the continuation 
school were properly conceived, would prove a remarkable 
success in continued education in the best sense of the word, 

For apprentices and learners, the education given by 

their occupation, if supplemented in the way to be described 
later, would probably suffice, and it may well be that we have 
not yet sufficiently explored the possibilities of continued 
education here. Generally speaking, the occupation would 
teach workshop practice and impart technical skill in the 
specialised manual operations. The continuation school 
would teach the principles underlying such practice and the 
conditions and relations of the occupation. The scope of its 
course would vary from trade to trade ; in some it might well 
consist of the origin and development of the trade, the 
properties of its materials, the use and care of tools, the 
processes and methods employed and the use of the finished 
products. The Balfour Committee suggest that a technical 
school course would always include one or more of certain 
things, and their summary is so adequate a description of part 
at least of the work of the continuation school that it is worth 
repeating here : 

(a) Craft training in the actual operations performed by 
the students, or in other work done within the same 
industry, for the purpose of perfecting the individual 
skill of the students, or to render them more available 
for transference from one operation to another within 
the industry, or to give them a general outlook over the 
operations of the industry as a whole. 

(6) Instruction about the methods and routine of the 
industry, the qualities of the materials used, the con- 
struction and functions of the several appliances and 
the purpose and effects of the several processes through 
which material passes in the course of manufacture. 

(c) Instruction in the uses of drawing in connection with 
the industry, e.g. the making or reading of working 
drawings, the design of structures, etc. 

(d) Instruction, including experimental work in labora- 
tories, in mathematics and the exact sciences 
(mechanics, physics and chemistry) which find applica- 
tion in the industry. 
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(e) Instruction in such matters as book-keeping, costing, 
estimating and other topics belonging to business 
organisation, whether as regards individual under- 
takings, or the industry considered collectively. 

The actual share to be taken by the industry and by the 
schools respectively in the education of such workers could 
only be decided after careful investigation of each occupation, 
and for this purpose there would have to be the most intimate 
co-operation between representatives of industry and educa- 
tional authorities. There are signs that such co-operation is 
growing. The Board of Education has already made some 
detailed surveys of education for various branches of industry 
and commerce. Lord Eustace Percy, when President of the 
Board of Education, proposed that the reorganisation of the 
Board’s Inspectorate as a National Intelligence Service on all 
questions of education should result in an attack on the 
problem of education for industry and commerce along two 
main lines : by inquiries into the general organisation of such 
education in the main industrial regions of the country, and 
by inquiries into education for particular branches of com- 
merce and industry throughout the country. As a first step 
he arranged for one regional inquiry (West Midlands) and two 
particular inquiries (education for salesmanship and methods 
of education for engineering). The Malcolm and Balfour 
Committees have emphasised the desirability of the various 
industries and trades formulating their own views concerning 
educational provision and presenting them to educational 
bodies in order to see how far the requirements can be met. 
There are now movements for the co-operation of education 
on a regional basis with a particular industry (e.g. cotton) ; 
there are also movements towards regional co-operation in 
the whole range of technical education, not merely affecting 
a particular industry, but affecting all the industries in the 
region (e.g. a general committee for Yorkshire). National 
co-operation is also essential; central bodies representing 
each of the several! industrial and professional interests 
should be formed for the country as a whole, to set standards 
of craftsmanship and knowledge for the industry, in order 
that the system of education may be adjusted to meet these 
standards and the educational needs of the different types 
of workers. The extension of these movements to embrace 
the whole country and all its industries and occupations is 
desirable and urgent in the interests of the continued 
education of the skilled and semi-skilled workers. 

The supplementing spoken of a moment ago will be 
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achieved not only by the continuation school teaching the 
principles, conditions and relations of the pupils’ occupations, 
but also by its being a “ club for juveniles ” which will be a 
means of socialising them during the years of adolescence, 
It will not only deal with the fundamentals of these occupa- 
tions, but will at the same time help to liberalise the lives of 
the young employees. Such liberalisation will come partly 
from them realising and understanding the “ relations ” of 
their occupations. As Professor Bowman says}: ‘ Every 
trade and every occupation has its point of contact some- 
where with the great things of the spirit, with science and 
art, with history and literature.”” It behoves us, therefore, 
to use our pupil’s occupation as a starting-point for the 
exploration of these “‘ relations.” The realisation and under- 
standing of them will in turn make the occupation more and 
more of an adequate life for the worker ; he will do his work 
with more insight and will have more satisfaction in the 
contemplation of it. Moreover, the pupil’s motivation will 
become much more effective ; meeting situations and prob- 
lems in the course of actual contact with his occupational 
environment will stimulate in him the desire to analyse, 
understand and cope with these situations and problems, 
and for this purpose to seek the knowledge and ability and 
insight which the school can give. 

There is a widespread belief that a liberal education is 
something essentially different from a vocational education, 
and that a particular type of curriculum can alone secure a 
liberal education. This belief, which is based solidly on 
tradition and strengthened by class-consciousness, is probably 
the strongest motive for the advocacy of further full-time 
schooling and may inspire adverse criticism of the continued 
education which has just been suggested for apprentices and 
learners. It is not my intention to go at any length here into 
this question of liberal and vocational education. What is 
now called a liberal education was once, and is still for many 
pupils, a vocational education. It is possibly quite well 
adapted to its particular purpose and suitable for a limited 
number (by no means to be identified with a limited class) of 
people, those namely, the academically-minded and -inclined, 
who combine high “ g ” and a large amount of what Professor 
Spearman calls “‘ logical ability.” It is certainly not suitable 
forall. Moreover, education is always vocational, in the best 
and truest sense of that word, and we are wrong in opposing 


1 “ Adult Education and Vocation,” Journal of Adult Education, 
September, 1927. : 
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“liberal” and “ vocational.” The difference is rather one 
within education itself, not so much in the content of that 
education as in the spirit which animates it, the attitude it 
fosters, and the means or methods by which its purposes are 
achieved. There is therefore no reason why a so-called 
vocational education, adequately conceived and properly 
carried out, should not be liberalising in its influence upon 
the pupil. 

That the conception of the continuation school as a 
source of technical instruction for young workers and, at the 
same time, as a means of socialising them and permitting 
them to realise and share in the advantages of community 
life is no mere vision is proved by the scheme for combining 
industrial and cultural training for young adolescents from 
14 to 18 at Hugh’s Settlement, Quarley, Hants.1 That a 
school may be a community centre for educational and social 
activities is further shown in the Sawston Village College 
scheme, now being carried on by the Cambridgeshire Educa- 
tion Committee. That it is possible to combine both club 
and school so as to attract the boy to whom the ordinary 
club does not appeal and whom the regular evening school 
repels, is suggested by the experiment known as the Stewart 
Headlam Men’s (Junior) Institute, recently begun in London. 

For those whose work is such as to make vocational 
education hardly practicable or necessary, and such as to 
provide no satisfaction or mental stimulus, continued educa- 
tion in the part-time continuation school would be a non- 
vocational training, a training for the right use of leisure, 
while in their case, too, the strong claims and needs of 
adolescence would make the “ club for juveniles ” equally 
important and valuable as a socialising influence. It would 
seem, as Mr Aldous Huxley suggests, that short of a social 
revolution, all we can do to help these is to make them live 
dualistically, in two compartments, in one compartment as 
industrialised workers, in the other as human beings—keeping 
the bulkheads between the two compartments watertight. 
If that is the lesson we have to teach many of the young 
workers, the continuation school as described can play a vital 


part in teaching it. 
G. H. TURNBULL. 


SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY. 


1 Described in the New Ideals Quarterly for April, 1929, p. 388 ff. 
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“PLAYING THE GAME” AS DIVINE 
HUGH BROWN, LL.B., D.Lirr. 


Ir,we accept the idea that the esthetic point of view is 
fundamental in theology, and that the world is intelligible 
only when seen as a thing of beauty, our first step will 
naturally be to think of the universe as a perfect work of art, 
and of God as the artist. That is to say, we conceive of God 
as having designed and created the world and all it contains, 
determining every detail of its structure, action, and destiny, 
without blemish, according to the counsel of His untram- 
melled will. This is, on the whole, the fundamental attitude 
of religion whenever it rises above the undergrowth of local 
myths and the distraction of personal desires and fears into 
the clear light of comprehensive cosmic ideas. It is the 
justification of disinterested worship. Religion does not, it 
is true, think in esthetic terms, but the impulse to worship is 
essentially esthetic. It comes from an overwhelming sense 
of the splendour of God as displayed in the natural and 
spiritual world. ' 

The art conception appears in two forms: pantheism, in 
_ which the artist is regarded as embodying himself so com- 
pletely in his work that he loses himself in it, and identifies 
himself with it; and absolute theism, in which the artist 
remains distinct from his work, embodying in it his creative 
purpose, but not his whole being. The attraction of pan- 
theism is its thoroughgoing assertion of the divine perfection. 
It seems clear that if any part of the artist does not appear in 
his work, he is an imperfect creator, and if any part of the 
work does not express his nature, it is an imperfect creation. 
God and His world cannot each have the fulness of perfection 
if they are separate. On the other hand, absolute theism,’ 
while maintaining God’s complete self-sufficiency and limit- 
less supremacy, follows common religious feeling in insisting 
upon His separate identity. He transcends His work. 


‘* Two difficulties confront the art conception in both of its : 


forms—the problem of freewill; and the problem of evil. 
34 
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Freewill appears to imply a lack of control in the artist, and 
evil a defect in his work. I do not propose to discuss these 
two problems on their merits. By the exercise of some 
ingenuity it may be possible to reconcile the appearance, or 
even the reality, of freewill and evil with the art conception. 
It may be maintained, for instance, that the sense of freewill 
is an illusion designed to give interest to the artist’s creatures, 
and that the things in the world which seem evil when 
considered by themselves are not evil when seen in relation 
to the whole, just as certain discords in music are beautiful 
when heard in their proper setting. Or again, it might be 
argued that freewill is real, but consistent with God’s perfect 
control, since it merely means that God controls his creature 
from within instead of without, and that evil is real, but 
deliberately and justifiably created by God, since by the 
nature of things the highest good can exist only in the 
presence of evil. 

It is possible that such arguments as these may not be 
unsound. Nevertheless, many theologians have felt that 
they are precarious and unsatisfying. The whole predestina- 
tion idea, however interpreted, seems to them repulsive, and 
the evil in the world is so vast that its deliberate creation 
seems intolerably cold-blooded. They accordingly feel com- 
pelled to give up the art conception altogether, and regard 
the cosmic process as a fight between God and the powers 
of darkness. 

The fight conception may take various forms, according 
to the strength and character attributed to the opposition. 
We may conceive God as supreme, though not absolute, and 
the resistance to Him as scarcely ruffling the surface of His 
serene control, or we may think of Him as engaged in a 
desperate struggle which taxes all His strength, and may end 
tragically. Again, we may imagine Him as trying to impose 
His designs upon an alien and refractory, but not hostile 
material, or as striving for the salvation of the world against 
a malignant adversary. 

The milder forms, which try to approximate to the art 
conception, are popular with those who take their theology 
lightly, but they deal oniy half-heartedly with the difficulties 
which make that conception unsatisfactory. Typical of 
these forms is the regal conception. The king, or at least 
the symbolic king of our imagination, is the supreme power 
in his realm, and tolerates no open challenge to his authority. 
He is responsible for the general management and policy 
of the state, and lays down certain laws which his subjects 
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must observe. He cannot, as a rule, keep them from 
breaking these, but he can punish them if they do. He 
expects to be treated at all times with reverence, and on 
state occasions with the proper ceremonial. So long as his 
subjects satisfy these requirements, they may conduct their 
lives as they please without interference. He has, however, 
a kindly interest in their welfare, and encourages them to 
petition him if they have special need of his help. He has 
no particular end in view except the efficient government of 
his kingdom, and encounters no resistance except the 
occasional and not very formidable unruliness of his subjects, 
This scheme has had great influence upon popular religious 
thought, but its conception of God is too casual and easy- 
going to deserve serious consideration. 

There are two forms of the fight conception which appeal 
to the theologian. 

The first commends itself especially to the scientifically- 
minded. It represents God as an all-pervading and persistent 
influence, spiritual, though not personal in any way that we 
can understand, which is at work upon the natural world, 
patiently coaxing order out of chaos, and bestowing upon 
brute matter form, unity, beauty, and spiritual value. 
Tennyson’s “ increasing purpose,” and Matthew Arnold’s 
“* tendency, not of ourselves, which makes for righteousness,” 
come under this heading, which indeed includes nearly all 
modern theological thought that is neither traditional nor 
absolutist. 

The scientific God is no doubt valuable as a first refuge 
from the tendency to agnosticism which besets the scientific 
temperament, but He makes only a feeble appeal to religious 
feeling. It is almost impossible to represent Him to the 
imagination.’ We rather infer that He must somehow be in 
the world than perceive that He really is there. Indeed, He 
is little more than a Vague hypothesis to account for certain 
ill-defined phenomena. Perhaps He can be most clearly 
conceived as an artist whose work is still unfinished, and will 
be finished only at infinity, but this variant of the art 
conception, though it suggests possibilities which we may 
consider later on, is unsatisfactory in its present form. It 
postpones the perfection of the world indefinitely, and yet 
gives no adequate account of either freewill or evil. Free- 
will is a temporary unruliness of the material of creation 
which will be ultimately got rid of, and evil has no positive 
virulence, but is merely a rawness and lack of harmony due 
to the unfinished state of the world. It seems scarcely 
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worth while breaking away from the art conception at all 
unless we get more in return. 

It is in its more strenuous form that the positive virtue 
of the fight conception appears, the conception in which 
God is confronted with the Devil. The argument of the 
apologists for evil, that the highest good can exist only in the 
presence of formidable evil, is here pushed to the logical 
conclusion that the full divinity of God can be manifested 
only when in conflict with a really formidable Devil. In no 
other way can He possess the heroic virtues. 

The appeal of the militant God to religious feeling is very 

werful. Our idea of the divine nature is clarified. The 
veil of paradoxical mysticism is swept away, and we are 
allowed to believe that the moral and esthetic distinctions 
on which we lay so much stress are substantially justified. 
God is good, as we understand goodness, and has a straight- 
forward abhorrence of evil. He calls into activity our 
‘practical rather than our contemplative powers. Our task 
is not now to understand God’s design in permitting evil, but 
to aid Him in destroying it. It is not now necessary to 
reconcile our freedom with God’s eternal purposes, but to use 
it to further them. We find ourselves in a simplified world, 
where the decks ‘have been cleared for action. There is still 
a place for understanding and worship, but they have 
become dynamic. Ecstatic adoration has given place to 
strenuous, enthusiastic loyalty. 

The virtues of the fight conception are obvious, but the 
price we have to pay is enormous. There is no plan or 
purpose in the world as a whole, and no security that any 
will ever be established. If we follow out our conception 
unflinchingly, we must face the possibility that God may fail. 
His great enterprise may break down tragically, and the 
universe may end in darkness. Faith in God must always 
be accompanied by fear of the Devil. 

In our own lives, moreover, we have to fear not only the 
Devil, but God Himself. That we should fear the Devil is 
natural enough. We know only too well how strong a hold 
the powers of evil have upon our souls, and we have always 
before us the dread that they may overwhelm us. But the 
fear of God is a more searching and terrible thing. In the 
first instance it is we who have to decide whether we shall be 
on the Lord’s side or not, but in the last resort itis He. Heis 
fighting a pitched battle for the salvation of the world, and 
has to consider whether we are helping or hindering. He will 
no doubt try to make use of any good that is in us, but if 
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He decides that we are working against Him, or merely 
cumbering the ground, He will cast us aside. And it is by 
His eyes that we are judged, not our own. If we cannot 
enter into God’s purposes, no good intentions will save us, | tion 
To sensitive religious natures nothing can be more terrific — art 
than the feeling that God’s scrutinising eye is upon them. belo 
In the art conception, communion with the divine mind is a fore 
source of bliss ; in the fight conception, it is a necessity of ] 
the soul’s existence. bey: 

Few religions have adopted either the art or the fight [this 
conception in its purity. Most of them feel the need of both, | has 
and have either compromised between them, or simply held [tion 
them side by side without reconcilation. Christianity, in whi 
most of its forms, takes the latter course. It insists upon hith 
both the creative and the militant God. God the Father is con 
the omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent creator and disposer | 
of all things in the universe, both good and evil. His willis J js si 
supreme and absolute, and the Devilis His servant. Godthe | met 
Holy Spirit finds Himself in a world much of which is alien | inv 
and abominable to Him. His nature is uncompromisingly of k 
good, and He is the inspirer and director of all that makes anc 
for righteousness. His will is constantly thwarted, and the upc 
Devil is His mortal enemy. It is asserted that God will be clas 
the final conqueror, but it is clear that a large share of the [ing 
ultimate spoils of war is to fall to the Devil. 

I have drawn the distinction between the Father and the 
Holy Spirit more explicitly than it is drawn in Christian flea 
theology itself. The Church has no interest in defining a } gar 
gulf which it has no means of bridging. It accordingly 
offers no serious account of the status of the Devil, and treats ma 
the unity of the Father and the Holy Spirit in the Godhead has 
as a mystery which faith must be content to accept. tha 

Now it may be that the Church is justified in grasping pw 
both horns of the dilemma, even though they seem quite 
incompatible. If two inconsistent beliefs appear to be both gal 


necessary, it may be well to accept both provisonally, in ape 
the faith that a deeper understanding would make the cal 
inconsistency vanish. Nevertheless, the position is unsatis- bu 
factory. Its difficulty is not merely logical, like some of the 
the paradoxes we meet in metaphysics, where something ne 
which seems intuitively clear becomes puzzling to the sa 
intellect. It is genuine and substantial, and perplexes the de 
whole mind. Faith may keep us from undue worrying, but ret 


it will not enable us to act intelligently in an ambiguous rec 
situation. Moreover, when two conceptions are held together Tk 
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unreconciled, there is always the danger that their worst 
elements may be conjoined instead of their best. Probably 
there is nothing more horrible in theology than the combina- 
tion of the doctrine of Predestination, which belongs to the 
art conception, with the doctrine of Damnation, which 
belongs to the fight conception, to form the doctrine of a 
foreordained Hell. 

It is often stated that the solution of the problem is 
beyond the powers of the human mind. In the last resort 
this may indeed be so, but I do not think the human mind 
has yet reached the end of its resources. There is one concep- 
tion, intermediate between the art and fight conceptions, 
which, though not very promising in appearance, and 
hitherto singularly neglected, may give us help. This is the 
conception of the game. 

The neglect of the theory of the game by philosophers 
is strange, and in sharp contrast with their elaborate treat- 
ment of art. Even when, following Schiller,, they have 
investigated the play of children, which contains the germs 
of both art and games, they have considered it only as the 
ancestor of art. Yet games have at least as massive a hold 
upon the affections of humanity as art. They appeal to all 
classes. The rich have more varied opportunities for indulg- 
ing their sporting tastes, but the poor make up in intensity 
what they lack in diversity. In the public schools and 
universities, games are cultivated almost as diligently as 
learning, and more diligently than art, but many experts at 
games are uneducated men who show little intelligence at any- 
thing else. The game at its best is played by adult men, but 
many women and almost all children are keen players. It 
has been popular in all countries and allages. It is suspected 
that even the philosophers who affect to despise games 
pursue their speculations with much of the game spirit. 

Some of the causes of the philosopher’s indifference to 
games will appear later, but one of the most obvious is the 
apologetic attitude of game players themselves. Artists 
can be very impressive about the importance of their art, 
but game players as a rule are anxious to make it clear that 
they do not take games really seriously. People who are 
never thoroughly in earnest except when playing a game will 
say: ‘‘ After all, it is only a game.” They feel that their 
devotion needs an excuse, and give all sorts of utilitarian 
reasons for playing, such as exercise, fresh air, mental 
recreation, opportunities for social intercourse, and the like. 
There may be persons who really play games for such 
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reasons, but they are few, and despised by the true game 
player. The real reason for playing games is esthetic, 
We play them for their beauty. 

In ascribing beauty to games we are perhaps doing some 
violence to the usages of language, but it is plain that the 
game has the main characteristics usually attributed to 
beauty. A game is at least as self-contained as a work of 
art. Our attitude to it is quite as disinterested. The 
delight it gives, too, seems to be a rational consequence of its 
structure, and not to be simply given, like the pleasure of 
physical sensation. The only objection to applying the 
word “ beauty ”’ to games is that we have got into the habit 
of confining its use to objects of the art type. I suggest, 
however, that this usage is unnecessary and misleading, and 
that the game is a fundamental form of beauty co-ordinate 
with the work of art. 

In contrasting the game with the work of art and the 
fight, I shall, for the sake of clearness, deal in the meantime 
not with actual works of art and fights, which generally 
contain more or less of the game element, but with the 
extreme ideal types from which every trace of the game is 
absent. Let us first note some of the chief characteristics 
of the game which distinguish it from the pure work of art. 

(1) The work of art is the product of a single mind, the 
game of a conflict of minds. 

(2) The work of art is completely prepared for perception 
before the mind of the perceiver is brought to bear upon it, 
and the process of creation is irrelevant to the product ; the 
game is perceived as it is created, and the process and the 
product are identical. 

(3) The work of art is determined in every detail by the 
will of its creator; the course of the game is undetermined, 
and its result uncertain. It is to be particularly noted that 
the uncertainty of the game is not a defect, but essential to 
its value. Any suspicion that the course of a game has been 
predetermined, or that the result is a foregone conclusion, 
destroys all its interest. 

(4) A work of art aims at perfection; a game does not. 
One cannot expect to perfect a design when constantly 
thwarted by a keen and able opponent. Yet the game has 
its compensations. If most of our combinations are 
frustrated by our opponent, those which succeed against him 
will be of the first order. They have been tried in the fire, 
and so produce a certain feeling of genuineness, which the 
artist who has things all his own way, can never quite achieve. 
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(5) Such occasional constructive successes, however, 
though delightful to the game player, are of the nature of 
luxuries. They approximate to the beauty of art rather 
than the characteristic beauty of the game. The main 
attraction of the game lies elsewhere. We find joy in a keen, 
hard-fought game even if it contains no special flashes of 
brilliance. We are not so much aware of a feeling of beauty 
as of passionate interest. This is the feeling which custom 
has made us hesitate to class as esthetic, but I shall include 
it under the general term “‘ beauty.” Its attraction is at least 
equal to that of the art type, though different in character. 

(6) The game, though narrower in range than the work 
of art, is richer in texture. _Paradise Lost surveys Earth, 
Heaven, and Hell, whereas football is merely concerned with 
the question whether a certain leather ball shall or shall not 
pass between two upright poles. On the other hand, what 
we perceive in a work of art is a harmony of external sensa- 
tions and the images aroused by them, whereas in a game 
what we perceive is a harmony of all our mental activities, 
whether cognitive, emotional, or practical. At any moment 
in a game of football, for instance; we have to grasp the 
external situation, calculate the best way of meeting it, 
taking into account the possible actions of both opponents 
and allies, control the action of our bodies, concentrating our 
whole effort upon making it as efficient as possible, while at 
the same time we are besieged by all sorts of desires, hopes, 
and fears, about the success of our effort and its bearing on 
the result of the game. 

(7) Our attitude to a work of art is single-minded. We 
simply wish to enjoy it. In playing a game, however, we 
have two objects. Our formal object is to win it ; our real 
object is to enjoy it. Yet if we are to achieve our real 
object we must concentrate all our attention on the formal 
object. This is one of the reasons why the esthetic aspect 
of the game has been so persistently neglected. To obtain 
its esthetic joy we must ignore it. The game type of beauty 
has therefore a curious underground quality unlike anything 
in art. ie; DHS HE WW e5-7" 

(8) Our attitude to a work of art is balanced and 
impartial. In a game we take a side and see everything 
from the point of view of that side. Even if we are only 
spectators, we must, if we wish to get the proper enjoyment 
out of the game, identify ourselves sympathetically with one 
side, and see the play asa partisan. If we attempt to take a 
detached contemplative attitude to a game as if it were a 
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work of art, we miss its essence. This, again, is a stumbling. 
block to the philosopher who likes to see things steadily, and 
see them whole. Ina game such vision is a positive defect. 

(9) Time belongs to the essence of the game as it does not 
to the work of art. Pure art is either independent of time, as 
in painting, sculpture, and architecture, or transcends it, as 
in music and poetry. A symphony, for instance, takes time 
to perform, but when we judge it as a work of art, we judge 
it as a whole, as if all its parts were visible to the mind at 
once. We may not be able to perform this feat perfectly, 
like Mozart, but if we are to appreciate the design of a com- 
position at all, we must do it to some extent. In playing a 
game, on the other hand, we live from moment to moment, 
distinguishing sharply between present, past, and future. 
No doubt we always feel the game as a unity, but we 
never see it as a whole until after it is finished, and then 
our enjoyment, if any remains, has become reminiscent and 
secondary. Our primary enjoyment takes place while the 
game is still unfinished. Its completion is its death. When 
we have finished a game, we do not, unless it has produced 
beauties of the artistic order, cherish its memory, but 
simply begin a new one. 

(10) The game, therefore, has none of the standard 

hilosophic virtues. It makes no effort after perfection, 
wholeness, eternity, or absoluteness, and violently repudiates 
necessity, certainty, immutability, impartiality, and kindred 
conceptions. For the philosophic virtues we must turn to 
art, and it is therefore not surprising that philosophers, when 
they have considered the exsthetic aspect of things at all, 
have in fact always turned to art rather than games for 
material and inspiration. 

If we now compare the game with the pure fight, we note 
the following distinctions. 

(1) The game is a form of beauty, whereas the fight, as 
such, is not. The game is an end in itself; the fight is a 
means to an end beyond itself. We fight, not for the 
pleasure of fighting, but for victory, and the fruits of victory. 
In the game, victory is only the formal end ; in the fight, it is 
the real end. In the fight, as such, there is no beauty and 
no joy. This is the fundamental distinction. The others 
are consequences of it. 

(2) The game is played according to rules; the fight is 
not. The purpose of the rules is to secure self-containedness, 
unity, and economy by defining and simplifying the object 
and conditions of action so that all irrelevant activity may be 
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excluded, and the most varied combinations be obtained 
from the barest elements. 

(8) The fight, as such, has value only when it is won; 
the game has value whether it is won or lost. It is no doubt 
better to win a game than to lose it, but it is much better to 
play and lose than not to play at all. A lost fight, on the 
other hand, is pure loss, with no compensation. 

(4) There is a fundamental mutual understanding 
between the parties to a game; there is none between the 
parties to a fight. 

(5) The value of a game lies in the present; that of a 
fight, if any, in the future. 

Let us now see what use can be made of the game con- 
ception in theology. Let us suppose that the universe is 
neither a great work of art nor a great fight, but a great game. 

This conception, unlike the other two, makes no appeal to 
religious feeling. It lacks both the assurance of security and 
perfection which we find in the art conception, and the moral 
strenuousness of the fight. Its formal objects are trivial, and 
its ambiguity of attitude looks like make-believe, which is a 
kind of insincerity. The very self-containedness of the game, 
which is an esthetic virtue, makes it difficult for religion to 
assimilate. She can use art for her own purposes, but it is 
difficult to treat a game otherwise than as an end in itself. 
Serious religion has therefore always felt the game to be a 
rival, and a stupid and frivolous rival, rather than an ally. 

The unfriendliness of religion to the game conception is no 
doubt partly due to its unfamiliarity, at least in a serious form. 
The possibilities of the game analogy have never been brought 
fairly before theologians. But I do not think that this is the 
whole explanation. The fact that no attempt has been 
made to explore these possibilities is itself probably due to 
a natural antagonism between the game spirit and what we 
are accustomed to consider the religious type of mind. 

The recognition of this antipathy suggests two con- 
clusions. The first is that the game conception cannot by 
itself represent the whole truth about the world. The second is 
that the religious type of mind is itself one-sided, and requires 
to be supplemented. Theology has perhaps been too apt to 
consider only the religious point of view. The serious, long- 
sighted children of eternity are perhaps too contemptuous 
of the light-hearted, high-spirited, short-sighted children of 
time, who are too inarticulate or preoccupied to state their 
own case. It is possible, further, that this supplementary 
non-religious point of view can be best stated in terms of the 
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game conception. Let us therefore disregard for the moment 
the coldness of religion, and consider what light this concep- 
tion can throw upon the scheme of things. I think it fits the 
facts at least as well as either the art or the fight conception, 

It seems obvious, to begin with, that the universe is more 

than a mere fight. Though the human, and even the living 
world may appear to be in a constant state of war and 
anarchy, science makes it clear that behind all this strife 
there is a stable background of law and order. We find 
ourselves set down in a physical and social arena whose 
outlines are on the whole well-marked, the rules we have to 
observe are simple and definite, and we are supplied by nature 
with certain objects of action, which in practice we readily 
accept, though we may philosophise about their validity 
when we have leisure. If we submit to these conditions with] 
a simple mind, and strive with undivided energy, we are 
rewarded by a profound interest and joy in life which is 
independent of our success or failure in accomplishing the 
object we have set before us. That is to say, the world has 
the structure of a game, and, if accepted in the proper spirit, 
affords its esthetic joy. 
~~ If the fight conception lays too little stress on the back- 
ground of law and order in the universe, the art conception 
lays too much. The characteristics of art, its inevitability, 
necessity, and perfection, are manifested most clearly in the 
lowest planes of existence; in the higher we find freedom, 
uncertainty, imperfection, and conflict. The world is no 
doubt full of beauty of the artistic type, but this appears 
chiefly in the physical setting of the spiritual life. If we try 
to describe the esthetic appeal of man and _his spiritual 
history, we must admit that it has not the balanced perfection 
of the work of art, but the absorbing interest of the game. 

It may be objected that a gamelike world would lack the 
security of an artistic world. From the point of view of 
the formal object of the game, the objection is valid. If the 
cosmic game is genuine, its result is uncertain, and we must 
be prepared to find it ‘lost. But from the point of view of 
the real object, the objection is invalid. Since the main 
value of the game depends, not upon its result, but upon the 
spirit in which it is played, the joy of the game can be 
secured, no matter what the result may be. 

The objection from the side of the fight conception, 
that the game lacks moral strenuousness, is also less 
true than it looks. The game develops a conscience of 
its own which has been recognised as particularly whole- 
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some. Indeed it is the moral rather than the esthetic 
aspect of the game which has attracted the attention 
of serious thinkers. Its value in education is highly 
prized, and “Play the game” has become one of the. 
watchwords of our civilisation. Many perverse things are’ 
inspired by the artistic conscience, and many cruel ones by ~ 
the common moral conscience, but the game spirit promotes a 
scrupulous sense of fairness and chivalry, and keeps a 
bracing wind blowing through the soul. The exertion of 
the keenest partisan energy is controlled by the underlying 
determination to maintain intact the esthetic spirit of the 

ame, so that it shall not degenerate into a mere fight. 
Many men to whom nothing else is sacred would die rather 
than violate the integrity of the game. 

If, then we accept provisionally the game conception of 
the world, how are we to think of God? Apparently our 
conception must be dual. On the one hand, we must think 
of Him as the presiding genius of the cosmic game as a whole, 
determining its setting, conditions, rules, and formal objects 
of play. In this character, He resembles the creative God 
of the art conception. On the other hand, since the value of 
the game is essentially partisan, and can be appreciated only 
in a partisan spirit, we must also conceive of Him as identify- 
ing Himself with one side, and exerting all His streigth, 
subject to the conditions of the game, to bring victory to 
that side. In this character He resembles the militant God 
of the fight conception. Good, on this supposition, would 
be the side God favours, and evil that which He opposes. 
We must suppose also that whereas in the eyes of the creative 
God*eyil is of value as one of the contending sides in the 
game, in the eyes of the militant God it is something to be 
strenuously resisted. The Devil is thus the servant of the 
creative God, and the enemy of the militant God. 

In the Godhead of the game world we have therefore 
two persons, corresponding roughly to the First and Third 
Persons of the Trinity, and these two are one. Their 
identity, moreover, is no longer a sheer mystery. The game 
scheme makes it diagrammatically clear to the mental eye. 
The Second Person of the Trinity has not yet appeared. 

In this scheme each man has his own private game to 
play. Since the great cosmic game does not allow of perfect 
adjustments, these private games will not be so neatly laid 
out as the artificial:games we make for ourselves, just as the 
beauty of a natural scene lacks the balanced symmetry of 
an artist’s landscape. Yet it isextraordinary how thoroughly 
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the average man’s life falls under the conditions of the game, 
Practically nobody conducts his life according to principles 
and methods which he has worked out for himself. He is 
born “either a little Liberal or else a little Conservative,” 
In politics, religion, business, and social life, he finds laid 
out for him a prepared arena, a side which naturally invites 
him, and ready-made objects, conditions, and rules of action. 
He has only to accept the part offered him, and play it with 
his whole heart, and the creative God will provide for him, 
He may meet with all sorts of reverses, and perhaps fail in 
all he undertakes, but the joy of the game will accompany 
him through life, and he will die feeling that life has been 
very much worth living. If he has an original mind, so that 
he refuses to accept the part which naturally offers itself to 
him, he is free to choose another. His game will then be 
more complicated, but even more absorbing. If he is 
fortunate enough, or has enough insight, to choose God’s 
side, he will share in the divine cosmic joy, but even if he 
chooses wrongly, he will have fair and chivalrous treatment, 
and can still have the reward of the whole-hearted player. 
Only the lazy and faint-hearted, the “‘ laggard in love, and 
dastard in war,”’ meet with no consideration from the creative 
God of the game. 

It is clear from our account that the God we have des-) 
cribed cannot be worshipped in the ordinary religious sense.! 
If we are to play a game well, the knowledge that it is a game 
must remain in the background of our mind. That is to say, 
we shall be in closest communion with the First Person 
if we forget Him, and with the Third if we look upon Him as 
if He were the militant God of the fight. At the same time, 
even when earnestly furthering the interests of the Third 
Person, we must instinctively preserve the spirit of the First, 
and be sensitive to note any violation of it. This attitude 
appears paradoxical when stated, and probably could not be 
assumed in cold blood, but absorption in the game produces 
it automatically. 

Finally, the game conception favours, though not 
decisively, the doctrine of personal immortality. The game 
itself is mortal. When it ends, it vanishes. But “the 
players remain, and the same players may play a whole 
series of games. It may be that when the cosmic game is 
finished, the physical framework of the universe vanishes, and 
a new game begins in a new setting, but not with an entirely 
new set of players. It may be that those who played their 
parts with spirit in the old universe, whether for good or 
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evil, will be retained to play again in the new, the laggards 
and dastards being omitted to make room for new creations. 

Having now given a brief sketch of the possibilities of the _, 
game conception, I hasten to add that I do not consider it 
satisfactory as it stands. It seems more like an ingenious 
speculation which may interest the intellect, than a genuine 
vision of reality which can illuminate, strengthen, and con- 
tent the soul. On the other hand, I do not think that it can 
be wholly dismissed. It is extraordinarily suggestive, and 
seems to open the way to a field of theological truth which 
cannot be reached otherwise. I believe that it can be supple- 
mented so as to be credible. 

In the meantime we may note the following advantages of 
the theory :— 

(1) It takes a thoroughly esthetic view of the universe 
without demanding from it a perfection which it obviously 
has not. 

(2) It recognises and insists upon freedom. 

(3) It explains both why evil should exist and why it 
should be combated. 

(4) It gives fair consideration to the non-religious 
temperament. 

(5) It makes a wholesome contribution to morals. 

(6) It favours personal immortality. 

(7) It suggests an intelligible interpretation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity as to the First and Third Persons. 

Its main disadvantages are :— 

(1) It does not satisfy the deeper intuitions and feelings 
of religion. 

(2) It is vague about the mechanism by which its results 
are brought about ; it does not suggest, for instance, how we 
are to conceive the process of creation. 

(8) Its treatment of good and evil is too formal ; it does 
not sufficiently recognise the intrinsic goodness of good and 
badness of evil. 

(4) It gives no account of the Second Person of the Trinity. 

It will be observed that while the advantages of the theory 
are positive and substantial, its defects are of the nature of 
omissions. That is to say, the game conception needs to be 
supplemented rather than altered. Our problem is therefore 
to found upon it a larger conception which will utilise its 
possibilities and at the same time do justice to the best 
elements in the art and fight’conceptions, and so have a 
chance of satisfying religious feeling. 


GREENOCK, HUGH BROWN. 











A CRITICISM OF THE NEW REALISM, 
AS EXPOUNDED BY PROFESSOR S. A. 
ALEXANDER.’ 


EDMOND HOLMES. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER’S name for the New Realism is 
“* Empirical Metaphysics.” He identifies metaphysics with 
philosophy on the one hand and science on the other. ‘‘ Philo- 
sophy (by which I mean metaphysics) is itself one of the 
sciences delimited from the others by its special subject- 
matter.’’ And “its method will be like theirs empirical.” 
He seems to have overlooked at the outset a difference 
between science and metaphysics which is profound and far- 
reaching : science, as science, never concerns itself with the 
status of its own subject-matter, whereas metaphysics does 
and must. 

In common with all other New Realists, Professor Alex- 
ander limits experience to sense-experience ; and he there- 
fore starts with the assumption that the physical world is 
“the Universe.” It is true that he recognises the existence 
of a perceptive faculty called “ intuition,” by which space 
and time and the “ primary ”’ qualities of things are appre- 
hended; but he is careful to remind us that “ primary 
qualities are apprehended by intuition through sensation,” 
that “intuition is contained in sensation and masked by 
it,” and that,‘ all our experience is provoked through the 
sense-organs.”” 

What do we mean by experience ? There are always two 
factors in it—a subject and an object. For the purpose of 
empirical metaphysics the subject of experience is of course 
the mind of man. Mind is a particular aspect of what we 
call spirit or soul or self. If the objects of experience are 


1 In Space, Time and Deity. 
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real things—and the empirical metaphysician must needs 
assume that they are—it is the percipient mind which 
arantees their reality. So one instinctively assumes. 
But, for Professor Alexander, experience seems to guarantee 
its own reality, and in doing so to guarantee the reality of its 
objects. Where, then, does mind come in ? 
As mind is not the object of its own sense-experience it 
cannot be allowed to guarantee its own reality. On this point 
Professor Alexander is emphatic. He tells us that 


“the effect of the empirical method in metaphysics is 
severely and persistently to treat finite minds as one 
among the many forms of finite existence having no 
privilege among them except such as it derives from 
its greater perfection of development.” 


The nearest approach to an argument in support of this 
assumption is the statement that “‘ mind as an entity superior 
both to things and to passing states . . . is never experi- 
enced and does not therefore enter into the view of an 
empirical metaphysics.”” From the air of assurance with 
which this statement is made, one would imagine that it 
cannot be challenged. But it can be. I, for one, am ready 
to challenge it. For me the mind as an entity superior both 
to things and to its own mental states is the only object of 
what I may call a self-certifying experience, the only object 
of experience which presents itself to me as intrinsically real. 
My experience clashes with Professor Alexander’s and flatly 
contradicts it. I accept the experience of self-awareness as a 
revelation of reality—the revelation of self to self. Professor 
Alexander, having assumed at the outset that sense-experi- 
ence is alone valid, and having satisfied himself that mind, 
as it presents itself to me (and to most men), is not the object 
of such experience, denies existence to it as a self-conscious 
entity, real in its own right, and relegates it to the humble 
position of one of the objects of its own sense-experience. 

But what is the value of an experience, the objects of 
which are real, but the subject of which, gud subject, is an 
illusion ? The duality of subject and object is of the very 
essence of experience. If either factor in the process is to be 
absorbed into the other, the object must be absorbed into 
the subject. For the subject is the guarantor of reality ; and 
it may conceivably be able to raise the object to its own level 
by taking it up into itself. But if the subject, gud subject, 
if mind, gud mind, qué spirit, qué self, is unreal, its guarantee 
becomes ineffective, and the objects of its guarantee, with itself 
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as one of them, disappear into an evanescent mist of illusion, 
An experience which is real on its objective side only is no 
experience. It is as unreal, or rather as meaningless, as a 
one-sided equation. 

But let us assume, for argument’s sake, that mind has 
been justly punished for its past arrogance, that it has 
deservedly taken its place beside the non-mental objects of 
its own experience ? What then? Are we any nearer toa 
final solution of the problem of reality ? I cannot see that 
we are. What does Professor Alexander mean by reality ? 
He tells us in his Introduction that “‘ in respect of being, or 
reality, all existents are on an equal footing.” Here, in the 
two words “ or reality,” he solves to his own satisfaction the 
problem to which Bradley devoted 626 pages of closely 
reasoned argument. In thus identifying reality with being, 
Professor Alexander exemplifies a tendency which seems to 
be characteristic of metaphysics as such, and which counts 
for so much in his exposition of his own system, that I must 
turn aside to consider it—the tendency to play fast and 
loose with words. 

The misuse of words in metaphysics takes two forms. 
Metaphysicians invent a jargon of their own, which they take 
quite seriously. Science, too, has a jargon of its own, which 
scientists take quite seriously. But in science the jargon 
is needed ; it meets a genuine demand ; and, within the limits 
which science as such imposes on itself, it does effective 
work. In metaphysics the use of a jargon is the outcome 
of a divergence from the broad highway of human thought 
and feeling into a byway which will probably end in an 
impasse. 

But the coining of pseudo-technical terms is a trifling 
offence compared with the misuse of familiar words, the 
open disregard of what I call their inherent meanings ; and 
this is an offence of which the metaphysician, in his desire 
to follow out a particular line of thought, is often guilty. 
Either he puts his own interpretation on a word which is 
in common use, and so begs the question which is in dis- 
pute, or he stretches the meaning of the word to breaking- 
point and so turns its sense into nonsense. 

By the inherent meaning of a word I mean the meaning 
which is the outcome of subtle movements of thought and 
feeling and experience (in the widest sense of the word) in 
many ages and many lands; which has been defined, more 
or less accurately, by centuries of usage; which reflects in 
its general trend the influence of countless associations ; 
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which has been insensibly modified by myriads of varying 
contexts ; and which is charged, along the dominant stream 
of its own tendency, with potentialities of further develop- 
ment. The inherent meaning of a word, as so defined, cannot 
be lightly disregarded. It avenges itself on those who ignore 
it—in general by stultifying their arguments, and in parti- 
cular by making them contradict themselves through its 
refusal to be ignored. 

Professor Alexander identifies reality with being (in the 
sense of existence). This is a misuse of words. If usage 
counts for anything, it must be admitted that the word 
“reality ’? is much more fully charged with meaning than 
the word “ being.”’ There is surely—to go no further—a 
difference in respect of reality between dependent being and 
self-existent being. There is surely a difference, in respect 
of reality, between the “one” that “‘ remains” and the 
“many” that “‘ change and pass.” There is surely a 
difference between the antithesis of reality and unreality 
and the antithesis of being and non-being. Aristotle, whose 
authority in such matters carries weight, distinguished 
between “‘ existing ’’ and “‘ existing as fully as possible” ; 
and this is equivalent to a distinction between being and 
reality. If 


‘* We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go,” 


it may be said that we exist, but it cannot be said that we 
exist as fully as possible, as fully, for example, as does the 
“Master of the Show.” Professor Alexander tells us that 
“there are no degrees in truth and still less in reality.” Ifthis 
is so, why do we apply to “ reality ’’ such epithets as ultimate, 
innermost, higher, supreme, transcendent, absolute, intrinsic, 
fundamental, and the like—epithets which would be meaning- 
less if applied to “* being,” in the sense of “ existence ” ? 
Professor Alexander finds it difficult to keep down to the 
level of his own crude dualism. He uses such phrases as 
“an ultimate reality,” ‘‘ perfectly and absolutely real,” 
“ relatively real,” “* the ultimate nature of reality,” “‘ prim 
reality,” ‘ fuller reality,” ‘‘ realities of a lower order.” If 
there is no gradation in reality, if all ‘* existents ” are equally 
real, such expressions as these are a waste of words. 

But let it be granted that all existents are real and 
equally real. What then? The problem of “ appearance 
and reality ’’ has ceased to trouble us. But a new problem, 
equally elusive and otherwise untractable, has taken its 
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place. What is the criterion of existence, of “‘ is-ness 
What does Professor Alexander mean by “ existents”? 
Objects of experience would, I presume, be his answer to 
this question. But there are many kinds of experience. Are 
they all equally trustworthy ? And if not, why not ? 

Do the objects of mystical experience exist ? Do the 
objects of clairvoyant sense-perception exist? Do the 
objects of prophetic vision exist ? Do the objects of tele- 
pathic experience exist ? Do the objects of the “‘ varieties 
of religious experience ”’ described by William James exist ? 
Does the “ next world ” of the spiritualist exist ? Does the 
*‘ astral plane ” of the occultist exist ? Does the aura, the 
coloured emanation from a human being which some persons 
claim to be able to see and describe, exist ? 

Professor Alexander’s attitude towards experiences which 
are abnormal in kind rather than in degree is dictated to 
him by the conception which he has formed of his mission. 
He identifies metaphysics with science and relies on intellect 
for the solution of his problems. Science builds its structures 
on a basis of accepted fact ; and metaphysics, if it is to take 
rank as a science, must do the same. But metaphysics, 
unlike science, must examine its own foundations, and must 
satisfy itself that its basis of accepted fact is objectively, and 
even exclusively, real. It must distinguish sharply between 
accepted fact and reported fact, excluding the latter from its 
purview until it has passed a test which, if it is abnormal in 
kind, it cannot possibly pass. We must therefore expect 
Professor Alexander, as an empirical metaphysician, to 
ignore, and in effect rule out, all the exceptional experiences 
which I have enumerated. He has in point of fact narrowed 
experience down to sense-experience, the sense-experience 
of the “ standardised man’’; and he could not well have 
done otherwise. But this involves a corresponding narrowing 
down of the universe. The denial of mind, qud self, qua 
spirit, real in its own right, which is said to be a central 
feature of ‘‘ empirical metaphysics,” carries with it so many 
other denials that we need not look beyond it for the key to 
Professor Alexander’s “ science of being as such.”” For him 
the outward and visible world is the real world and the whole 
world. Reports of other worlds, of other planes of being, 
must be dismissed as idle tales. 

It is notoriously hard to prove a negative. A philosophy 

which is built on a basis of comprehensive negation rests on 
an insecure foundation which is liable at any moment to be 
undermined, with fatal results to the superincumbent struc- 
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ture. Towards the end of his book Professor Alexander 
makes the following significant admission : 


“Tf convincing experiment should in the future 
demonstrate the persistence of mind without its body 
which here subserves it, I should have to admit that 
the doctrine of this book would require radical altera- 
tion and, as far as I can judge at present, destruction.” 


It is a pity that Professor Alexander did not study the 
evidence for survival before he elaborated a system of 
thought which a single proved case of survival would suffice 
to destroy. Had he made such a study the book might 
never have been written. 

But the book has been written, and we must criticise it 
on other grounds than that it rules out a future life. The 
“real,” as distinguished from the “ notional,’’ basis of the 
“New Realism” is belief in the intrinsic and exclusive 
reality of the material world. The thinker who starts with 
this postulate will go on to look for ultimate reality in the 
elements into which matter is ultimately resolvable by 
scientific or quasi-scientific analysis. The physicist, when 
he pushes his analysis of matter to, or at least towards, its 
final limit, finds that matter dissolves under his hands into 


a “complex of metrical symbols,” a “ schedule of pointer 
readings,” and so forth. He is content that it should do 
this, for he makes no assumption as to the status of the 


99 


object of his study. But his “ ultimates” are useless for 
the metaphysician. The next step beyond them would 
take him into a world so unsubstantial as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from nothingness. Ultimate reality would 
come perilously near to being indistinguishable from ultimate 
unreality. ‘‘ The modern scientific theories,” says Professor 
Eddington, “‘ have broken away from the common standpoint 
which identifies the real with the concrete.”’ But empirical 
metaphysics, having started, in its attitude towards the 
material world, with acceptance of the common standpoint, 
has a prejudice in favour of the concrete, of which it cannot 
easily rid itself. And so it comes to pass that Professor 
Alexander, a typical exponent of the New Realism, diverging 
in his analysis of experience from the path of physical science, 
has gone straight to the two ideas which seem to be ultimate 
in popular thought when it contemplates the material world, 
the idea of Space and the idea of Time, invested these with 
objective, quasi-concrete being and combined them (under 
the influence of the mathematical conception of Time as the 
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fourth dimension of Space) in “‘ indissoluble union,” into ap 
all-embracing whole, the one self-existent reality to which 
all our “ empirical finites ” ‘‘ owe their being,” and out of 
which the world of our experience is for ever ‘‘ emerging.” 

Let us examine this conception. ‘“‘ The hypothesis of 
this (Professor Alexander’s) book is that Space-Time is the 
stuff of which matter and all things are specifications.” This 
is a bold, far-reaching and all-embracing assumption ; and 
it obviously does not admit of proof. Professor Alexander 
takes great pains to elucidate it ; and elucidation, in meta- 
physics, may be accepted as a substitute for proof. But does 
Professor Alexander elucidate his thesis, in the sense of 
throwing light on its inner meaning ? I cannot think that 
he does. The truth is, as it seems to me, that his thesis has 
no inner meaning on which light can be thrown. You can 
get no more out of Space-Time than you put into it ; and in 
like manner you can get no more out of the assumption 
which invests Space-Time with absolute reality than you 
put intoit. As ‘‘ matter and all things ”’ are “‘ specifications” 
of Space-Time, so are all Professor Alexander’s arguments 
“* specifications ”’ of his initial assumption. He does indeed 
present the assumption to us under many different forms, 
His statements and re-statements of it fill two bulky volumes, 
But they leave us where they found us. They do not carry 
conviction to one who is not already convinced. No amount 
of repetition can compel assent to a proposition which does 
not on other grounds command assent. 

What do we know about Space-Time ? Four-dimensional 
Space, in which Time plays the part of the fourth dimension 
of Space, is a mathematical conception. But mathematicians 
do not concern themselves with the problem of intrinsic 
reality ; and there is no place in mathematics for the Space- 
Time of Professor Alexander’s philosophy. Professor Edding- 
ton, who as a mathematician accepts the idea of four-dimen- 
sional space, and recognises the existence of ‘‘ frames of 
space-time,”’ takes great pains to dissociate time from space. 
He “‘ discerns,” and would have us discern, ‘‘ an absolute 
distinction between space-like and time-like separation of 
events—a distinction which justifies and explains our instine- 
tive feeling that space and time are fundamentally different ”; 
and he tells us that ‘“‘ events can stand to us in a temporal 
relation (absolutely past or future), or a spatial relation 
(absolutely elsewhere), but not in both.” 

For the empirical metaphysician experience—by which 
he means sense-experience—is the revealer of reality. What 
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experience have we of Space-Time? We have experience 
of a kind—chiefly negative—of space. And we have experi- 
ence of a kind—more positive and personal—of time. We 
have experience of space as emptiness; and of time as 
duration. Of Space-Time as a substantial reality of cosmic 
scope, of Space-Time as an indissoluble and all-embracing 
whole, of Space-Time as “‘ the one stuff of which all things 
are made,” we have no experience whatever. 

Nor can we think rationally or even coherently about it. 
We can think of it, through the medium of the conception of 
four-dimensional space, as the conclusion to a chain of mathe- 
matical reasoning. We can play with it as a metaphysical 
postulate, whose very extravagance, like that of a fairy- 
tale) makes matter-of-fact criticism of it seem out of place. 
But we cannot think seriously about its nature or its beha- 
viour without losing ourselves in a fog of puzzles and contra- 
dictions. We are met at the outset by an obstacle which 
cannot be surmounted. We can think of time as succession 
inspace. And we can think of space as enduring through 
time. But we cannot think of Space-Time as either in space 
or in time. A compound which is presumably indissoluble, 
and which is presented to us as all-embracing, cannot have 
its being within one of its own component parts. Can an 
apple-dumpling, in its indissoluble unity, get inside its own 
crust ? Can Space-Time, in its indissoluble unity, have 
location in space or movement in time ? 

But if we cannot think coherently about Space-Time, 
perhaps Professor Alexander can. He professes to be able 
todo so; and he has in fact elaborated his thoughts about 
it into a complete ‘‘ philosophy.” What has he to tell us 
about this creation of his mind? Many things. Here are 
some of them: ‘‘ Space and Time are, in their indissoluble 
union, the ultimate reals in their simplest and lowest form.” 
Space-Time is “‘ the primary reality.” It is “‘ the lowest of 
all stages.”” It is ‘‘ the bare elements of the world.” It is 
“the universe in its lowest expression.” . It is “* the universe 
in its primordial form.” This on the one hand. And on 
the other hand it is “‘ the experiential Absolute.” It is 
“the totality of all substances.”’ It is “all existence and 
all substance.” It is “the all-embracing stuff.” All 
“existents ”’ are “ pieces’? of Space-Time, or “ bits” of 
ee Fie, or “‘ modes ”’ of Space-Time, or “‘ specifications ” 
of Space-Time. Or, again, they are so many “‘ Space-Times.” 

Thus Space-Time is on the one hand the universe in its 
lowest expression and on the other hand the universe in its 
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totality. It is Alpha from one point of view ; and Alpha and 
Omega from another. There is some confusion of thought 
in this. But it could not well have been avoided. If the 
universe in its lowest expression is self-existent and intringi- 
cally real, and if there is no gradation in reality—then, 
however much the universe may gain in complexity, it will 
never really rise above the level of its own lowest expression, 
It was Space-Time in the beginning of things, and it will be 
no more than Space-Time at the end. 

But how does Space-Time—the primary reality, the 
lowest of all stages, the universe in its primordial form— 
transform itself into the world of our experience ? In his 
attempt to answer this question Professor Alexander has 
recourse to various metaphors. These cluster for the most 
part round two ideas—the idea of Space-Time as a matriz, 
and the idea of Space-Time as stuff. 

A matriz is a womb; and a womb contains embryos, 
potentialities which are waiting to be fertilised. How did 
the empty womb of Space-Time become full of possible 
existents ? And by whom or what have they been fertilised ? 
There is no answer to either question. 

A stuff is a (more or less) raw material which has to be 
worked up into various finished articles. It has in itself no 
principle of self-transformation. Who or what has worked 
up, and is still working up, the stuff of Space-Time into the 
“empirical finites”” which lie around us? There is no 
answer to this question. 

How does Professor Alexander evolve the universe out of 
the matrix of Space-Time ? By making the matrix do what 
a matrix never does—‘ break up” into finites of ever- 
increasing complexity. He deals similarly with Space-Time 
as stuff. ‘“‘ Space-Time,”’ he tells us, ‘‘ is the stuff of which 
all existents are composed, and it breaks up of itself into these 
complexes within the one all-embracing stuff.” How can 
a stuff, or raw material, break up into a multitude of finished 
articles ? And having done this, how can it remain “ all- 
embracing’? ? Can a bowl break up into a multitude of 
fragments and yet remain the bowl that contains them all ? 
In another passage Professor Alexander seems to regard 
** stuff’ and “ matrix ” as interchangeable terms. He tells 
us that “‘ Space and Time are as it were the stuff or matrix 
(or matrices) out of which things or events are made ; ’’ and 
he proceeds to make confusion worse confounded by saying 
that they are “ the medium in which things are precipitated 
and crystallised.” Elsewhere he tells us that “‘ the universe 
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eonsists of things which have developed within the one 
matrix of Space-Time.” (Does the period of gestation last 
for ever ?) And, again, that “‘ within the all-embracing stuff 
of Space-Time the universe is an emergence in Time of 
successive levels of finite existence.” 

When metaphors which are used seriously and in good 
faith and in no spirit of paradox, refuse to work, when they 
tangle up and obscure the thoughts that are behind them, 
we may safely conjecture that those thoughts are confused 
and self-contradictory, and that the mind of the thinker is 
moving in a wrong direction. 

We are not in the least helped to an understanding of 
the universe by being told that Space-Time, whether as a 
matrix or a stuff, breaks up of itself into finites of ever- 
increasing complexity. We have no evidence whatever that 
Space-Time does anything of the kind; and we have no 
reason to believe that it can or will ever do so. 

There is a gap, to go no further, between Space-Time in 
its elementary bareness and the electron or whatever else 
may prove to be ultimate in the physicist’s analysis of 
matter—a gap which has not been filled up, and which, as 
far as we can see, will never be filled up. How is Space- 
Time to pass beyond that gap and so begin its work of world- 
building ? It must jump the gap. No other course is open 
to it. And having jumped that gap, it will have to jump 
more gaps. 

This is the weakness of the ‘‘ New Realism” that when, 
in his quest of reality, the thinker has resolved, by “* analysing 
it to the death,” the familiar world into what he regards as 
its ultimate elements, he can make no use of these. If he 
could use them constructively, as Science, when “* Applied,” 
uses its ultimates or penultimates, if he could take them and 
out of them build up a new world, ‘‘ remoulding ”’ the old 
“ to his heart’s desire,”’ he would not have laboured in vain. 
But he cannot do this. What can he do, then, but reverse 
the process of analysis, make its goal his starting point and 
its starting point his goal—in other words, on the foundations 
to which he has dug down build up in successive stages— 
electrical (shall we say ?) material, vital, mental—the world 
of “‘ empirical finites ’” in which we live and move and have 
our being? He began by accepting that world as intrinsi- 
cally real, as being in itself what it seems to be to his per- 
ceptive faculties, and his analysis of it has added nothing 
to its reality. A synthetic philosophy, which tries, by 
imaginative insight, to discern the real in and beyond the 
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apparent—in other words, which identifies the real with 
the ideal—may be creative in theory and so prepare the way 
for creation in practice. A philosophy which is “ analytical 
to the death ” is doomed, self-doomed, to perpetual sterility, 

I have touched incidentally on what seems to be a central 
feature of empirical metaphysics—its attribution of absolute 
validity to the sense-experience of the ‘‘ standardised man.” 
This is the necessary counterpart of the assumption which 
dominates that philosophy—that the world of our experience 
is intrinsically real. But it cuts two ways. It provides for 
the glorification of what is ultimate in our analysis of the 
material world—in Professor Alexander’s case, of Space- 
Time ; but in doing so, it also provides, as we shall now see, 
for the rehabilitation of mind. 

Professor Alexander tells us that ‘‘ Space-Time is abso- 
lute and independent of the observer.” Who or what guaran- 
tees its absoluteness ? The mind of Professor Alexander. 
For there is nothing absolute in this world of ours “ but 
thinking makes it so.”,, And thinking is done by mind. If 
the Absolute could announce itself to us as such, its message 
would have to be received by mind, and mind would have to 
satisfy itself as to the genuineness of the message and the 
authenticity of its source. 

But let us follow Professor Alexander in his attempt to 
present to us a world which is real in itself and independent 
of mind. We have seen that a jump—a prodigiously long 
jump—takes him from Space-Time to matter. Another jump 
will take him from matter to life. A third jump will take 
him from life to mind. Let us pause there for the moment. 
Corresponding to each jump on the part of Professor Alex- 
ander, there is an “‘ emergence ” on the part of the evolving 
world. Matter is an “‘ emergent’ from Space-Time, or 
perhaps from some intermediate level of being which has 
not yet been determined. Life is an emergent from matter. 
Mind is an emergent from life. When Space-Time is no more 
than bare Space-Time it is endowed with certain qualities 
which Professor Alexander calls a priori, or “ categorial,’’ or 
primary. When it becomes matter it is endowed with a new 
set of qualities which Professor Alexander calls secondary. 
When it becomes mind it is endowed with a third set of 
qualities which Professor Alexander calls tertiary. 

Now it is the earnest conviction of Professor Alexander 
that the primary and secondary qualities are inherent in 
Space-Time as it passes through its various stages, that they 
are intrinsically real, that they owe nothing to mind. This 
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is equivalent to saying that the world which is clothed in 
these qualities is in itself what it seems to be to the percep- 
tive and apprehensive mind; and this again is equivalent 
to saying that mind, through the senses, is competent to 
see the world as it really is. This is surely a great concession 
on the part of Professor Alexander. For even if it does not 
involve the restoration of mind to the throne from which it 
has been expelled, it does undoubtedly involve the exaltation 
of it to a “ privileged position.”” But I will not, for the 
moment, press this point. 

Let us examine the qualities which are said to be inherent 
in Space-Time, both in itself and in its various manifestations, 
and let us see if Professor Alexander can make good his con- 
tention that they are ‘‘ wholly independent of the observer,” 
that is, of mind. 

The primary qualities—substance, causality, identity, 
universality, particularity and the rest—differ from the 
secondary qualities in being predicable of all “* existents,”’ in 
being “‘ all-pervasive,” or, as Professor Alexander would say, 
in being inherent in Space-Time as such. According to one 
school of thought they are ways of looking at things, or 
thinking about things, which mind brings with it to the 
contemplation of its objects. They are undoubtedly ideas 
of the human mind ; but, according to Professor Alexander, 
the ideas are in the mind because the things for which they 
stand are outside the mind, essential aspects of Space-Time 
as such. Substance, for example, is “a specially defined 
volume of Space-Time.” “‘ The self-identity of a thing is its 
occupation of a space-time.” ‘“* Causality is the relation of 
continuity between two different motions ” (“* motion ” being 
another name for Space-Time), and soon. Mind has nothing 
to say to the primary qualities except to apprehend them 
through the medium of the perceptive faculty which Pro- 
fessor Alexander calls “‘ intuition,” a faculty which (as we 
have seen) “‘ precedes all sensation, but only in the sense 
that it is contained in sensation and masked by it.” 

Professor Alexander makes no attempt to defend his 
position. In dealing with this, as with other contentious 
matters, he seems to think that dogmatic statement needs 
no other support than that of frequent repetition. Given 
enough of the latter, the statement is self-proved. 

But the subjective element in the primary qualities is not 
to be got rid of quite so easily as Professor Alexander assumes. 
Let us take the idea of causality and apply it to a concrete 
case. A ship is lost at sea. What was the cause of the 
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disaster ? The violence of a gale might be one answer to this 
question, the carelessness of a pilot another, the state of the 
tide a third, the impatience of the captain a fourth, the 
untrustworthiness of a chart a fifth, the breakdown of the 
engines a sixth. Here are six answers to our question, any 
one of which might be accepted as correct if it happened to 
give the inquirer, with his particular object in view, mental 
satisfaction. The cause of a thing has been duly set forth— 
not absolutely, of course, but relatively and provisionally— 
when the mind of the inquirer rests in the account given, 
The search for cause resolves itself into the search for mental 
satisfaction. In the case of a shipwreck the engineer would 
have one point of view, the calculator of tides another, the 
cartographer a third, and so on. An exhaustive inquiry 
would take account of all the causes enumerated, and would, 
no doubt, in the course of its investigation, unearth many 
more. But from first to last it would be a demand for mental 
satisfaction, a demand for an account of the disaster in which 
mind—mind, as such, one might almost say—could rest. 

Does Professor Alexander seriously believe that his 
formula would prove adequate in such a case as this? He 
tells us that causality is ‘‘ the relation of continuity between 
two different motions.” Another thinker might say, with 
at least equal show of reason, that causality is the projection 
into the world around us of an inner experience, the experi- 
ence of one’s own power of initiating action, of getting things 
going. Statements about the primary qualities can neither 
be proved nor disproved. They are therefore eminently 
suitable for metaphysicians to dispute about. Let us leave 
them in their hands. 

What of the secondary qualities—colour, sound, scent, 
savour and the various qualities which the sense of touch 
makes known to us? Surely the percipient mind plays some 
part in the production of these.’ Physicists whose judgment 
carries weight assure us that it plays a leading part. Pro- 
fessor Eddington, for example, in the introduction to his 
work The Nature of the Physical World, contrasting the 
familiar external world with “ the external world of physics,” 
tells us that the latter ‘“‘ has become a world of shadows,” 
and goes on to say : 


“It is all symbolic and as a symbol the physicist 
leaves it. Then comes the alchemist Mind who trans- 
mutes the symbols. The sparsely spread nuclei of 
electric force become a tangible solid; their restless 
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agitation becomes the warmth of summer ; the octave 
of ethereal vibrations becomes a gorgeous rainbow.” 


Elsewhere, speaking of “‘ colour in the familiar world and its 
counterpart electro-magnetic wave-length in the scientific 
world,” he says : 


“Here we have little hesitation in describing the 
waves as objective and the colour as subjective. The 
wave is the reality! or the nearest we can get to a 
description of reality ; the colour is mere mind-spinning. 
The beautiful hues which flood our consciousness under 
stimulation of the waves have no relevance to the 
objective reality.” 


Thus Professor Eddington. But Professor Alexander, 
faithful to his self-imposed mission of belittling mind ad 
majorem Spatii—Temporis gloriam, denies to it any share in 
weaving the vesture of the familiar world. If grass seems 
to be green, the reason is that it 7s green. If bluebells seem 
to be blue the reason is that they are blue. Ifa rock seems 
to be hard the reason is that it 7s hard. If sugar seems to be 
sweet the reason is that it 7s sweet, and soon. The secondary 
qualities are all strictly objective. Mind has nothing to do 
with them except to apprehend them through sense-percep- 
tion. 

When doctors disagree, who shall decide? Iam in entire 
agreement with Professor Eddington. But I am neither a 
physical nor a metaphysical expert. And so, if I am to inter- 
vene in this quarrel, I must content myself with asking 
Professor Alexander one or two simple and fairly obvious 
questions : Is there such a thing as “ blue distance””? Are 


there any 
‘* Blue hills that are really blue ? ” 


Is “‘ the blue Mediterranean ”’ really blue? Is the sky on a 
summer day really blue ? Are the glorious colours of a sunset 
really there (wherever “‘ there”? may be)? The answer to 
these questions is, I presume in each case, No. One must not 
stand too far away from the things which one contemplates. 
But on the other hand, one must not stand too near to them. 
One must not pry into them too closely. For the “ stan- 
dardised man” snow is undoubtedly white. But if we pry 
into it, we find that it is composed of crystals of transparent 


_ 1 Here the meaning of the word “ reality ” is obviously determined by 
its context. When Professor Eddington, in a later chapter, deals with 
the problem of Reality, he uses the word in a wider and deeper sense. 
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ice. At what precise distance, then, is one to stand from ap 
object in order to see it as it really is? If by changing one’ 
position one can change the appearances of things, the part 
that mind plays in perception cannot be wholly passive. 
Let us pass on to the tertiary qualities. In regard to theg 
Professor Alexander makes an admission which underming 
the foundations of his philosophy so effectively as to imperil 
the security of the whole structure. He insists that “ the 
tertiary qualities ”’ (or ‘‘ values,” as he sometimes calls them) 
‘are as real as the primary or secondary ”’; but he adds 
that “ unlike the qualities of external things they imply the 
amalgamation of the object with the human appreciation 


of it.” They imply more than this. We are told in another 
passage that 


“ the tertiary qualities, truth and goodness and beauty, 
though they differ from the primary or secondary ones 
in being creations of mind, are not the less real. Their 
dependence on the mind does not deprive them of 
reality. . . . The mind is the highest empirical finite 


we know. Strange that its touch should be thought to 
derealise its creations.” 


“* Creations of mind”; of mind, which is no more than 
““a set of events occurring in the body,” of mind, whose 
psychoses are all neuroses; of mind, which “has neither 
life nor energy’; of mind, which is ‘‘one among many 
forms of finite existence, having no privilege among them 
except what it owes to its greater perfection of development.” 
How can this be? We are expressly told that Space-Time, 
which includes all things and is all things, is ‘‘ absolute and 
independent of the observer”; that the objects of ou 
experience owe nothing to the percipient mind ; and so on. 
That mind—dethroned and degraded, expelled from the 
privileged position which it had usurped, lowered to the level 
of the non-mental objects of its own experience—should 
suddenly become creative, not in any metaphorical sense of 
the word, but in the sense that the highest qualities known 
to us owe to it their reality and their very being—this is 
surely one of the strangest of all the transformation scenes 
in the kaleidoscopic drama of metaphysical speculation. 

And the more closely we examine it the stranger does it 
become. Let us take the case of beauty. 


“* In the beautiful object [says Professor Alexander], 
whether of art or nature, one part is contributed by the 
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mind. . . . The beautiful owes some part of its meaning 
to the mind, and so far it owes to the mind, not only its 
percipi, as every perceived object does, but its esse.” 


Now one of the chief factors in the production of beauty 
is colour. In what relation does colour stand to mind ? 
Science analyses colour into electro-magnetic waves. To the 
percipient mind these waves present themselves as the various 
colours. To what is the transformation of waves into colour 
due? Professor Alexander will not allow that it is due in 
any respect or degree to the interpretative action of mind. 
For him the colours are purely objective. Mind perceives 
things as red, blue, yellow, etc., because the objects of its 
perception are red, blue, yellow, etc. ‘If colour were, as it 
is alleged to be, the creation of mind, we should have the 
unintelligible result that a set of vibrations is seen not as 
vibrations but as colour.”’ The part that mind plays in per- 
ceiving colour is purely passive and receptive. But what if 
the colour happens to be beautiful ? According to Professor 
Alexander, the mind then ceases to be passive, and becomes 
not active only, but creative. The beauty of the electro- 
magnetic waves is a creation of mind. But surely the trans- 
lation of the waves into beauty is a far higher achievement 
than the translation of the waves into colour. And if mind 
can perform the more difficult feat, why should it be thought 
incredible that it could perform the easier ? 

But if mind can perform the easier feat, if it can translate 
certain vibrations into colour and others into sound, where, 
in our search for what is purely objective, “‘ absolute and 
independent of mind,” will this unweaving of the vesture of 
Nature stop ? 

I will not attempt to answer this question; but I will 
ask another. Given that mind can create the tertiary 
qualities, in what sense can it be said to endow them with 
reality ? Professor Alexander claims that they are objectively 
real.! Can this claim be sustained? Beliefs, opinions, 


1 Professor Alexander does not seem to be quite easy in his mind as 
to the reality of beauty. He reminds us that he who sees a work of nature 
or of art as beautiful sees it “‘ incorrectly.” ‘‘ Considered from the point 
of view of cognition the beautiful object is illusory, for it does not as the 
external reality possess the characters which it possesses for the zsthetic 
sense.” His faith in the intrinsic reality of the external world is touching. 
No thinker has ever striven so earnestly to de-subjectify himself, to 
subordinate reality to objectivity. He hes even convinced himself that 
pleasure and pain are objective, not subjective! But is not xsthetic 
appreciation a higher kind of cognition? Who can be said to see a 
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esthetic tastes, standards of right and wrong vary widely 
from age to age, from race to race, from country to country, 
from man to man. Architecture, decoration, furniture 
which are thought beautiful in one age, fall into disrepute in 
another, and may come into their own again in a third, 
Scenery which enchants one man makes no appeal to 
another. Murder is reprobated in most countries; but 
there are countries in which it is thought morally wrong not 
to carry on a blood feud. Opinions—ethical, political, 
economical, sociological—which pass as correct to-day will 
be called in question to-morrow and discarded the day after; 
the orthodoxies of one generation are the heresies of another, 
And so on. 

What, then, is to be the test of reality when we are con- 
sidering the tertiary qualities of things? ‘‘ So far as a man 
is good,”’ says Professor Alexander, ‘“‘he embodies the 
common judgment ; he is the wise man of Aristotle ”’ ; or he 
is the “ standardised man.” “A mind which judges truly 
is one which judges coherently with the judging of other 
minds. Truth implies possession by a standard mind.” It 
is the same, I presume, with beauty. That is beautiful which 
is judged to be so by the man of correct taste, the stan- 
dardised man in the sphere of esthetic values. Now it is 
safe to appeal to the standardised man as against the 
colour-blind man, the man who is hard of hearing, the man 
whose sense of smell or of taste is defective. But is it safe 
to appeal to him as against the saint, the prophet, the sage, 
the poet, the creative artist ? Was Christ a standardised 
man? Was Buddha? Was Plato? Was Shakespeare ? 
Was Michael Angelo? In creating the tertiary qualities 
mind seems to be calling into being a new, an ideal world. 
If this is so, then the tertiary qualities owe their reality, not 
to their endorsement by the standardised man, but to the 
ideatity which is at the heart of them, and which is the 
supreme principle of unity in their infinite diversity.} 

So much for the Qualities. Let us now go back to the 
problem of Emergence. We are living in an emergent world. 
Let this be granted. Two questions at once arise. Out of 
what is the world emerging? And why is it emerging ? 
Professor Alexander knows the answers to these questions. 


stately beech-tree as it really is—the artist who admires its beauty or 
the woodman who measures it in his mind’s eye and sees it as so many 
feet of timber, so many logs of firewood, so many loads of brushwood ? 

1 Is it not Brahma who says in one of the Upanishads, 


‘“* I am beauty itself among beautiful things ? ” 
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No one else does. The world is emerging out of Space-Time. 
And the reason why it is emerging is that there is in Space- 
Time a nisus, a sustained effort, which makes for emergence. 
If Professor Alexander is satisfied with these answers I do 
not grudge him his satisfaction. The first answer is a fan- 
tastic assumption. The second is about as convincing as the 
well-known answer to the question why does opium send one 
to sleep ? Because it has a sleep-producing virtue. 

But in any case the world is emerging. The whence and 
the why of its emergence may be unknown ; but the steps in 
the process of emergence can be traced. We have already 
traced them, in Professor Alexander’s company—for here 
he is on safe ground—as far as mind. The successive stages 
are matter, life; and conscious life, or mind. What comes 
next tomind ? Here, as it seems to me, Professor Alexander 
deliberately goes astray. His answer is deity. The right 
answer is ‘* self-conscious mind, or spirit.” 

Professor Alexander has no use for spirit. He seldom 
mentions the word. There is a passage towards the end of 
his book in which he warns us against identifying deity with 
spirit. Apart from this he virtually ignores it. ‘The truth is 
that, as a claimant to reality, spirit is a formidable rival to 
Space-Time. It gives us, if we accept its self-revelation, a 
new test and a new measure of reality. For the empirical 
metaphysician reality is the objective counterpart of sense- 
experience. In self-consciousness, in the revelation of spirit 
to spirit, of self to self, sense-experience, as the revealer of 
reality, is transcended and superseded. The experience of 
self-consciousness is self-certifying. For spirit, which reveals 
itself to itself, which is at once subject and object, shines by 
its own light and guarantees its own reality. 

What can Professor Alexander do, then, if he is to safe- 
guard the intrinsic reality of Space-Time, but reject the 
experience of self-consciousness and so convict the rival 
claimant of imposture ? He is bound in any case to reject 
it. For in his philosophy sense-experience is the only revealer 
of reality ; and it is not through the senses that I know, 
and am known to, myself. 

Professor Alexander assures me that “‘ the mind as an 
entity superior both to things and to its own mental states, 
is never experienced.” I have already met this statement 
with point-blank contradiction. Professor Alexander repeats 
it in many forms; but in whatever form he may repeat it, 
I will meet it with point-blank contradiction. My experience 
clashes with his ; and my experience is not invalidated in the 

Vou. XXVIII.—No. 1. 3 
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slightest degree by his dogmatic limitation of experience to 
sense-experience, a limitation which is wholly arbitrary, and 
against which experience, in the larger and deeper sense of 
the word, unceasingly protests. 

And I am not alone in my acceptance of self-consciousness 
as a genuine experience and a revealer of reality. When Pro. 
fessor Eddington says “‘ I very much doubt if any one of us 
has the faintest idea of what is meant by the reality o 
existence of anything but our own Ego.” ‘I know that | 
think with a certainty which I cannot attribute to any of my 
physical knowledge of the world.’ ‘* Mind is the first and 
most direct thing in our experience, and all else is remote 
inference ” ; he is giving forcible expression to feelings which 
are, I believe, shared by most thoughtful men, men who are 
able to think disinterestedly because they have no meta- 
physical axes to grind. The eminent psychologist, William 
James, speaks to the same general effect when he tells us 
(with reference to the inner life of the spirit) that ‘‘ the inner 
recesses of feeling, the darker, blinder strata of character, are 
the only places in the world in which we catch real facts in 
the making and directly perceive how events happen and 
how work is being actually done” ; and when he says (in his 
analysis of experience) that “‘ the inner state is our very 
experience itself, its reality and that of our experience are 
one.” 

Professor Alexander assures me that though I can never 
“contemplate ’’ myself, I can and do and must “ enjoy ” 
myself. Let me assure him on the contrary that though I 
can and do and must “‘ contemplate ” myself, I do not often 
“enjoy ” myself. The word “enjoy ” applied, as Professor 
Alexander applies it, to a permanent mental state, is so 
inappropriate and yet so necessary for Professor Alex- 
ander’s purpose, that I cannot but think that the purpose— 
the denial of validity to self-consciousness as an experience 
without wholly denying self—is at fault. 

Empirical metaphysics, as expounded by Professor 
Alexander, seems to me to turn the real order of things 
upside down. The ascription of ultimate reality to the 
ultimate elements of things, whether these be atoms or 
electrons or the “ pointer-readings ” of the mathematician, 
or the Space-Time of Professor Alexander, will have one 
inevitable result. As we follow the worid in its ascent from 
the first beginnings of things to the present stage in its 
development, we shall find that there is a constant tendency 
for each stage in turn to drag the stage next above it down 
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to its own level, and to sink to the level of the stage next 
below it. 

This is equivalent to saying that the one fundamental 
reality, as it ascends from level to level, tends to shed some- 
thing of its reality ; its presumed inability to make further 
gain—for what is absolute cannot transcend itself—turning 
at last to actual loss. More especially is this the case when 
it passes, in its ascent, beyond the limits of sense-experience. 
When we are told, for example, that mind is “‘ a set of events 
occurring in the body and principally in the brain,” that 
“the mental process and the neural process are one and the 
same existence,”’ that “* the mind is equivalent to the totality 
of certain neural processes as they are enjoyed,”’ we instinc- 
tively feel that for him who says these thing the brain, with 
its 14,000,000,000 neurons, the brain which can be seen, 
touched, handled, dissected, is the substance and the mind 
the shadow; the brain the solid actuality, the mind an 
empty name. 

This tendency to drag back higher to lower levels of 
existence gives rise to reckless departures from usage in 
the use of familiar words—a characteristic feature of the 
empirical philosophy on which I have already commented, 
and which alone, as it seems to me, suffices to discredit it. 


Words which are applicable to the higher levels, and which 
have their established meaning by reference to these, are 
transferred by a stretching of their meaning to lower levels, 
till at last breaking-point is reached, and what is supposed 
to be sense becomes sheer nonsense. The words “ mind ” 


99 


and “‘ knowledge,” which properly belong to the level of 
conscious life, are applied to the lower levels and at last to 
the lowest of all. We are told, for example, that “‘ a secon- 
dary quality is the mind of its primary quality’; that 
“ knowing may be used in an extended sense for the relation 
between any finite and those of lower order”; that “ the 
material floor is assured of the materiality of the table ”’ ; 
that “‘ in Space-Time the instant performs to the point the 
office of mind’; that “ point-instants have conscious 
enjoyment and assurance”; that the “ monad”’ (point- 
instant) ‘‘ has an intimate first-hand and perfect knowledge 
of the world.” 

We are told, again, “ deity ”’ being the next higher level 
to mind, that “‘ for any level of existence deity is the next 
higher level”; that “for creations possessing only the 
primary qualities—their god was matter”; that “‘ God’s 
deity is the issue in Time of a tendency or nisus in the 
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world . . . an issue which is dependent on the nature of 
things lower than itself”; that ‘‘ God’s deity depends on 
mind, and this in turn on finites of a lower order until ulti. 
mately we reach the simple matrix of Space-Time ”’ ; that 
““God’s distinctive character of deity is not creative but 
created ” ; that “‘ God is an infinite creation of the universe 
of Space-Time.” 

A system of thought which cannot express itself except 
by turning the established meanings of familiar words 
inside out and upside down has surely strayed far away 
from the broad high road of human experience, in the larger 
and deeper sense of this word. For experience is for ever 
moulding and modifying the meanings of words; and the 
wanton misuse of them implies defiant disregard of the rulings 
of the “‘ general heart ” and general mind of men. 


EDMOND HOLMES. 


LONDON. 
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Js RELIGION TO BE DEPERSONALISED ? 
ProFressor A. W. VERNON, 
Department of Biography, Dartmouth College, U.S.A. 


“Yourself, a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost, cast behind you all 
conformity and acquaint men at first hand with Deity.” Emerson. 


I 


NonE of us, I suppose, would call in question William James’ 
assertion of the right of individualism: “‘ There is very 
little difference between one man and another, but what 
little there is, is very important ;’’ but we are more inclined 
to emphasise the first clause of the sentence than the second. 


The economic interpretation of history, the inevitabilities of 
racial movements, the anthropological sweep down the 
centuries, the glittering victories of man over nature and the 
ensuing subtle victory of nature over man, the fronting of 
humanity not against armies of individual spirits, but against 
whirling atoms, electrons, vibration—all this makes it seem 
presumptuous to brood longer over the individual units of 
the human mass. We have lost our arrogance. Our pride 
centres in the achievement of our race, of our time, of our 
methods. Noble prizes point the arrow of attention on 
individual after individual, it is true, but we scarcely hold 
the names in memory for a single year. Mass production, 
stock companies, electric appliances, are the evokers of our 
gratitude. 

And there is no one of us, I think, no matter how much he 
may have berated this heartless, depersonalised age, who 
has not covertly experienced a sense of relief, of freedom, 
in this fading out of our personalities. Ideals are not so 
tautly held. Conscience has relaxed. Secret sins have 
first ceased to be important and then to be sinful. Inter- 
pretations of Scripture which have served as the foundations 
for ecclesiastical loyalties have become _hair-splittings, 
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and we have been therefore let off from the painful intricacies 
of exegesis. Philosophies are still presented with carefully 
wrought arguments, but pleasant laughter playing around 
them renders them innocuous. Instead of Carlyle and 
Newman we have Shaw and Chesterton. Tolerance is every. 
where ; the weights are off. In this impersonal atmosphere 
we have found breadth, freedom, relaxation. We have lost 
ourselves and have not cared to advertise for them. The 
universe has taken on vastness, and we move about in it 
curiously and carelessly, it doesn’t matter where, it doesn’t 
matter how. 

But after some years of this free movement, it doesn’t 
matter where or how, something from within bursts out: 
“It ought to matter where; it ought to matter how.”’ And 
with that mysterious word ‘‘ ought ” we escape the relentless 
tide ; we have found ourselves and our souls. 

Had the current been as powerful as we thought it, | 
wonder if we could have escaped so easily. Perhaps these 
impersonal forces in which we were caught only command 
an eddy. Notwithstanding all that may so easily be said, is 
the main current against us individualists ? Has not this 
same impersonal discipline of anthropology, established 
beyond controversy that the movement of evolution, looked 
at in its widest sweep, has been a movement from animals 
through human herds to individuals ? The further we get 
from origins and the nearer we get to goals, the more do 
we come into sight of individuals and find ourselves reckon- 
ing with them. It is manifest that as the centuries multiply 
the tribal element of consciousness wanes and the individual 
element of consciousness waxes. Elijahs, Buddhas, Zoro- 
asters, do not abound in the stone age, nor Shakespeares, 
Goethes, Darwins, either. Authorities on ancient times 
have recently singled out Akhnaton as the first individual 
in history. Whatever we may see of exaggeration in this 
statement, it is, after all, a fact that is exaggerated. The 
further we come toward a possible goal in the development 
of our world the closer we find ourselves at grips with 
individuals. Priests give way to prophets, “‘ safety first” 
to the ideal first. And though for a long time, perhaps even 
until now, priests outnumber prophets, the religious history 
that mankind remembers is the history the prophets have 
made. In the Old Testament the prophets have over- 
shadowed not only the priests of Baal, but the priests of 
Jahveh as well. So determinative of progress is the function 
of individuals that a philosopher like Bergson declares that it 
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jsindividuals who make history, and that a seer like Emerson 
declares that if you wish to know what the world has at heart 
in these ages you must follow the great men. 

And the eagerness with which men are following this 
advice of Emerson is a sign to me that even in our own age 
the current is not running against us individualists as strongly 
as it usually appears. All over the world men are sitting at 
the feet of masters who are endeavouring to uncover, or at 
least to point out, the mystery of individual souls. Brandes 
in Denmark, Papini in Italy, Maurois in France, Ludwig in 
Germany, Strachey in England, Bradford in America, are 
sufficient proof that even in this impersonal age men 
are not to be lured away from the high and compelling 
charm of individual personality. There seem to me to be 
two chief reasons for the unprecedented interest of our 
time in biography. The first is that the sciences of psychology 
and economics have put in our hands tools which have 
hitherto been lacking to biographers, and that the spread of 
the scientific temper has made it for ever impossible to identify 
funeral orations with adequate portraits of men’s souls. 
We no longer want elegy and eulogy; we want truth. 
The ultimate truth about the motives and qualities and 
harmonies of men’s souls may prove fully as elusive as the 
ultimate truth about the universe; it may prove more 
complex; the search for it may prove fully as rewarding and 
may demand as lofty equipment from those who dedicate 
themselves to it. But one thing is certain: only as a man 
expects to find no inconsiderable light on the question, 
“What is Truth?” from the study of the noblest products 
of creation, only as he approaches the study of individual 
men in the highest scientific temper, will biography maintain 
a lofty place in human culture. 

But modern biography is not only a product of our scientific 
age: it is a protest against our scientific age, or at least our 
impersonalage. Through biography men have unconsciously 
been seeking to conserve the high values of individual life 
by fleeing for refuge out of mechanics and economics and 
sociology, with the very tools of these disciplines in their 
hands, into communion with the undying spirits of our race. 
It is certainly valuable testimony to the underlying truth 
of individualism to find the science of biography, of ‘“‘ psycho- 
gtaphy,”’ born, just after important schools of economists 
and sociologists had been tolling the death of personality. 

This rebirth of individualism in an age inclined to exalt 
Society at its expense reminds me of that far deeper move- 
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ment which marked the first triumphs of our religion. 4} 
about the time that Christ was born men went so far as ty 
deify each succeeding Roman emperor and thus publicly t 
worship society incarnate. Not even Comte went farthe 
than that. And the essentially pagan attitude of such 
extreme devotion to the group is manifested by the fact 
that Christianity was born precisely because the noble army 
of martyrs insisted that religion was not an adhesive plaster 
to hold society together, but an individual attitude of soul 
good for all possible worlds, but chiefly for the unseen world, 
The only way that Christian civilisation came into being was 
by insisting on the adjective and letting the noun take car 
of itself. Has not something analogous been true of all great 
civilisations ? I wonder if our preoccupation with the main. 
tenance of civilisation may not be a fearsome sign of its 
decay. 


II 


Remembering, then, how the evolution of the creative 
energy has been detaching individuals from the mass and 
has been entrusting more and more of its destiny to them, 
and believing that in religion personality comes to its 
supreme flower, I will present the first of the three pro 
positions I wish to advance, the only incontrovertible one 
the three: The three religions which can in some degre 
substantiate their claim to be universal bear upon thei 
banners the names of individuals. The long life of Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism seems to establish an- 
other of Emerson’s striking affirmations: ‘‘ A man is greater 
than a town.” 

There are many differences between these three enduring 
claimants for hegemony in the religious realm, but we shoul 
not fail to notice that they all agree in providing an escape 
for their adherents from the drab level of society by revering 
the experience of an individual. Most students of what i 
significantly called comparative religion are seeking 4 
common denominator of religions. That may be the grount 
for their neglect to underscore the central place of a strictly 
individual experience in each of the most nearly universal 
religions ; for this tends to prove that religion cannot bk 
de-natured like alcohol without losing its dynamic in the 
process, that if you de-individualise it its essence escapes. 
Perhaps another of Emerson’s apodictic sentences maj 


suggest a truth now widely discarded: ‘‘ We condescend t0 
meet.” , 
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One important reason for this undeniable fact in the 
history of religion is that as men of these diverse religions 
revere the founders thereof they find their souls expanding. 
They rejoice in the majesty of personality, bounded yet 
striking out of bounds, like their own. And that in which 
they rejoice and by which they expand ‘is not the indeter- 
minate abstraction that psychologists and sociologists are 
forced to leave us and to call personality, but rather concrete, 
discrete, living, loving individuals. And as the members 
of these various religious fellowships find their individualities 
taking on worth in the historic process of the reverence of 
sublime individuals they go so far as to dare to imagine God 
not as personality merely, but as a personality, to address 
Him as a mightier one of themselves, it may be with hands 
like their hands, at least with a heart like their hearts, and 
to indulge in that sublimest of all human occupations, 
prayer. The most learned and the most moving book on 
prayer that has ever been written—and it has the advantage 
of being the most recent—finds in it the essence of religion. 
It sets forth the fact that the great religious fellowships of 
which we have been speaking took their rise not only in 
individuals, but in the hours when those individuals sepa- 
rated themselves consciously from the group and went apart 
to pray. At every great pivotal period of religion there 
stands a great individual wrestling in prayer. Heiler insists 
that the dynamic of religion resides in individual converse 
with a personal God. Whether this be true or not, I venture 
the assertion that our own sense of failure in religion is more 
or less concomitant with our neglect of prayer in favour of 
treatises on sociology. 

Christians, of course, believe that of these three un- 
national religions the noblest is our own, and it is the one of 
the three which centres most around its individual founder. 
In its most primitive form Buddhism seeks escape from per- 
sonality—in company, strangely enough, with its founder 
—and to sink into Nirvana has remained its conception of 
bliss. One of the most frequently recurrent strains in the 
Koran is Mohammed’s sense of horror at the Christian blas- 
phemy of pushing an individual into the aura of the divine. 
While Mohammed was as aware as was Jesus of being an 
exception among the sons of men, he was constantly insisting 
that he was not God’s son, but His spokesman. It was not 
his person that counted, but his message. He retreats behind 
the Koran ;_ he ordered it so. 

With Jesus, on the other hand, words were only casual 
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outgivings of a spirit—short lyric flights of song. It was his 
own spirit that he commended to men as the supreme sug. 
gestion of Deity. No more, of course, than Mohammed, did 
he dream of being included in the Godhead. But it was his 
person that he left standing in the holy place which his people 
had been so determinately holding vacant for the Messiah, 
He wrote no new tables of stone for the holy place. What 
he had for men could not be learned; it could only be 
imparted. In other words, religion with him was an essen- 
tially personal matter. Whether we agree or disagree with 
him, it is safe to say that no individual has ever been so 
uplifted and uplifting in the consciousness of individuals as 
he. I am just as certain that it is on that account that 
nowhere has the individual attained so great a significance 
or come to such development, nowhere has the individual 
** pilgrim ”’ made such progress, as in our own religion. 

When Moses went up into the mountain to pray he came 
down with ten commandments in his hand ; when Mohammed 
came out of a trance he dug its yield into a bit of hide or 
bone ; when Jesus came down from his mountain of prayer 
he brought with him the names of twelve individuals. We 
have often contrasted the Law and the Gospel; should it not 
lie largely in the distinction between the abstract and the 
concrete, that is to say, between standards and _ living 
characters ? 

I am inclined to pick upon Rousseau as the most influen- 
tial individual of the eighteenth century, perhaps of modern 
times. Certainly to him both French and American revolu- 
tions are signally indebted ; in him also the modern theory of 
education has its rise. He wrote much on religion and 
suffered ostracism from contemporary philosophers partially 
from that fact. In the Emile, we have the most effective plea 
for natural religion ever composed, effective enough to pro- 
duce martyrs as eminent as Robespierre and Saint Just. 
One of the most arresting passages in modern literature is his 
condemnation of Christianity in the Social Contract as a 
stabiliser of society. He agrees with Marcus Aurelius in out- 
lawing Christianity, and for the same reason: because it 
recognises a higher authority than the State. For him it is 
an arsenal for rebels because it exalts the conscience of the 
individual above statutory law, because it deals with men as 
immortals rather than as citizens. He had read, ‘‘ Render to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and to God the things that 
are God’s,” as well as Napoleon and Bismarck, but he saw 
that in this division of goods Cesar was to have only pennies 
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while God was to have souls. Consequently, when he sought 
to stabilise society by religion, he imposed upon the State 
not Christianity, but a deliberate substitute for it. 

So I return to my first proposition and declare that the 
classic, enduring, historic religions induce reverence by means 
of the contemplation of individuals and thereby enhance the 
value of individuals. Neither Buddha nor Mohammed would 
fle away much of that central challenge of Jesus: “‘ What 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?”’ 


III 


My second proposition has to do with the service of 
worship in our individualistic religion. It is, I think, the 
most questionable of the three. I present it as a subject of 
thought and as a confession of prejudice, not quite daring to 
present it as an affirmation of conviction. I think I can 
present it best by repeating an old tale, intended to combat 
my proposition, which enthralled the pagan Diderot as it fell 
from the lips of the Abbé Galiani, before the French nation 
decided against him : 


‘* One day, in the depths of the forest, a dispute arose 
between a nightingale and a cuckoo. ‘ What bird,’ said 
the Cuckoo, ‘has a song so simple, so natural, so measured, 
as mine?’ ‘ What bird, ’ said the Nightingale, ‘ has a song 
more varied, more brilliant, more affecting, than mine ?’ 
The Cuckoo: ‘I say few things, but they are things of 
weight, of order, and people retain them.’ The Night- 
ingale : ‘ I enchant the woods ; you make them dismal. 
You are so attached to your mother’s lessons that you 
would not venture a single note she had not taught you. 
Now, for me I recognise no master. I laugh at rules. 
What comparison between your pedantry and my 
ecstasy?’ They agreed at length to refer their 
quarrel to the judgment of a third animal. As they 
crossed the meadow they spied an ass. ‘Ah!’ said the 
Cuckoo; ‘ our luck is excellent ; our quarrel is a matter 
of ears ; here is our judge. . . . The birds fly away and 
perch on branches. The Ass follows them with the air 
of a chief justice crossing Westminster Hall; he 
stretches himself flat on the ground (please notice the 
posture) and says, ‘Begin; the court listens.’ Says the 
Cuckoo: ‘ My lord, I beg of you to note carefully the 
nature of my singing; above all things, my lord, deign 
to mark its artifice and its method.’ Then, filling its 
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throat and flapping its wings at each note, it sang out, 
‘Coucou! coucou! coucou! coucou! coucou!’ And after 
having combined this in every possible way it fel] 
silent. The Nightingale, without any prelude, poured 
forth his voice, launched into the most daring modula- 
lations, pursued the freshest and most delicate melo- 
dies, cadences, pauses and thrills. It was tender, glad, 
brilliant, pathetic, but it was not made for everybody, 
Carried away by his enthusiasm, he would be singing 
still had not the Ass, who had yawned once or twice, 
stopped him and said, ‘I suspect that all you have been 
singing there is uncommonly fine, but I don’t under- 
stand a word of it; it strikes me as bizarre, incoherent 
and confused. It may be you are more scientific than 
your rival, but he is more methodic than you, and as for 
me, I’m for method.’ ” 


Now my proposition is that the Abbé is not altogether 
right, that we must insist that the cuckoo shall not mono- 
polise the woods, that the service of worship most congenial 
to the classic religions that gather about the figures of 
individuals is that which leaves the most room for the 
nightingale and expects to hear his notes. 

In transferring this ancient fable to our proposition I 
suppose no one will have serious objection to letting the 
nightingale stand for the prophet, the cuckoo for the priest, 
and the ass for the congregation, which, I presume, is what 
the good Abbé meant. The Abbé preferred the priest because 
the people could understand his limited range, but even the 
Abbé was willing to admit that the nightingale might be 
more scientific. For in religion the seer who disregards the 
rules and sings because he must has the most authentic 
message. And in the end, as Jesus and the prophets show, 
more people are moved by it than by the monotonous coucou 
of the priests. 

We must, however, beware of pushing the figure too far. 
A humble priest is a better inducer of worship than a false 
prophet. Ifa priest be sufficiently humble he becomes for me 
a prophet, and his mumbo-jumbo fades away. What is of 
most moment to remember is that the service of worship is 
the springboard, and not the sea. Like the Sabbath, it is 
made for man. Its chief function, I suppose, is to convince 
us that we are not living in an illusory world, that we are not 
eccentrics, that our quest for God and desire to serve him are 
impulses in wide commonalty spread. To join any group of 
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worshippers establishes this conviction. But there is more 
than this that we seek in public worship; even there we 
should like to hear the nightingale. In an affecting passage, 
Cardinal Newman pictures worship in a cathedral, not as a 
mass movement along fixed rails, but as a temple where 
complete freedom is given to the individual worshippers : 


“A catholic cathedral is a sort of world, everyone 
going about his own business, but that business a 
religious one, groups of worshippers and solitary ones— 
kneeling, standing—some at shrines, some at altars— 
hearing Mass and communicating, currents of wor- 
shippers intercepting and passing by each other, altar 
after altar lit up for worship, like the stars in the firma- 
ment, and the bell giving notice of what is going on 
in parts you do not see, and all the while the canons in 
the choir going through matins and lauds, and at the 
end of it the incense rolling up from the high altar, and 
all of this without any show or effort but what everyone 
is used to, everyone at his own work and leaving every- 
one else to his.”’ 


Even more effectually than Cardinal Newman’s indivi- 
dualistic picture of catholic worship the Friends’ meeting, 
to me the most perfect form of Christian worship, yields a 
like impression. In the Friends’ meeting there are present 
the two indefeasible elements of all common worship, the 
theme and the variation, the standard and the adventure, 
the background of the group so necessary for humility, poise, 
peace, and the foreground for the unaccountable, for the 
dynamic, for the song. In this Quaker worship the standard, 
the background, the theme, is silence. But the silence is not 
empty, it is full of floating fragments of the songs of the 
nightingales, and when we enter the fellowship of silence we 
seem to put transmitters on our spirits, and those who have 
ears hear. But for all the tender majesty of the inhabited 
silence, for all the haunting, perduring melody of the night- 
ingales—of Isaiah, and Hosea, and Jesus, and Francis—that 
is not the highest in worship. The highest thing is that all 
the worshippers believe that that sacred common silence has 
a right to be broken, that a living individual has the right to 
interrupt the reminiscent fragments of the song even of 
Jesus. ‘ As the hand glides over the zither and the strings 
give forth their sound, so speaketh the Spirit of the Lord in 
my members.” The right to break the silence, the ranking 
of the frail worshippers with the prophets, of the stammerers 
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with the nightingales, bestows upon the individual, whether 
searching out his own fragment of song in the silence or 
impelled to add a snatch of his own, a majesty which attends 
him even in the clamour and turmoil of the public squares, 
And it seems to me that the function of all true worship is to 
produce listening souls, for—to paraphrase Epictetus, de- 
nouncing the rituals of his day—* everywhere the music is 
by the side of every man.” 

Now the obvious answer to this confession of mine for a 
predilection for the Quaker worship is that experience has 
shown that it does not work. And I am obliged to assent, 
Jackdaws mistake themselves for nightingales. The silence, 
too, seems empty to those who are accustomed so to lose 
themselves in work that they find themselves only as the 
are touched by emotions which sweep over groups of hia 
they are a part. But, so far as that is so, do we not tend to 
make the springboard the sea? Do we not tend to fence 
religion off from our individual lives, to confine it to church 
assemblies, so that when a man is asked his religion he is apt 
to answer that he is a Methodist Episcopalian, or a Protestant 
Episcopalian, or a United Brother, or an Albright Evange- 
lical ? In college communities, where at present all religious 
services are scorned, one which is condescendingly endured is 
a musical service where an organ has a large part to play. I 
have wondered if the service of silence could be more widely 
employed if it were undergirt or punctured by a reverent 
organ. However that be, it seems to me that our religious 
services fail if our congregations on leaving church feel that 
they have performed their religious duties and have received 
their religious consolations. The ritualist too often conceives 
life as culminating in public worship, while Jesus, who dreaded 
long prayers, conceived public worship as culminating in 
life. Luther, who, obedient to the heavenly vision of his 
individual soul, shattered the peace of catholicism, has thus 
expressed the non-conformist ideal of prayer : 


“* Wherever there is a Christian, just there is the Holy 
Ghost. He does nothing but pray unceasingly. For 
though he does not always move his lips or utter words, 
the heart so moves and beats so unceasingly with longing 
that one can no more find a Christian without prayer 
than a living man without a pulse. . . . There are 
two kinds of speech in prayer: one when we speak to 
God and the other when God speaks to us. And His 
speech is far more comforting than ours.” 
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In Luther’s company it is easier to understand still another 
word of Emerson: ‘* Whoever would be a man must be a 
non-conformist.””» When we become so enamoured of the 
notes of the cuckoo that the mere thought of a nightingale 
puts our nerves on edge, I think we are reverting to the 
uncreative periods of religious life. 

In the great epochs of religious life, however, the cuckoos 
retreated into the thickets. Think, for example, of the public 
worship to which Jesus had the custom of resorting on the 
Sabbath day. It was to the synagogue that he went, not to 
the temple. And he seemed even to weary of the meagre 
ritual of the synagogue. The Law was too impersonal a back- 
ground to remain unchallenged. Like most ritual, too, it had 
the habit of usurping the foreground also. “ It hath been 
said by them of old time, but I say unto you,” is not a saying 
that makes for ritual, but in its holy audacity the Christian 
religion was cradled. One has only to read the letters of Paul 
to the Corinthians to discover how little the early Christians 
bothered with ritual. Is it not at least doubtful whether the 
Clementine and the Mozarbic liturgies, the Persian, Byzan- 
tine and Egyptian rites, are products of those ages of which 
we should be proudest ? If men pant for God as harts pant 
after water-brooks, is it likely that they will spend much 
time carving cups from which to drink ? Is not the essence 
of Protestantism, both of England and of New England, of 
Pilgrim and Puritan, an attempt to respond to the summons 
to Ezekiel, and throwing away our crutches, to stand upon 
our feet that God may speak to us, even though it be in tones 
that are far from approval ? Protestantism is a disentangling 
of ourselves from routine, from liturgies, from the mass. It 
is the letting the thunders roll by; it is awaiting the still, 
small voice. 


IV 


My last proposition is that the audacious doctrine of 
immortality, without which no religion has been able per- 
manently to endure, is fundamentally an assertion of the 
worth of the individual soul. It is not an orthodox poet 
who has given almost classic form to this conviction of 
mine : 


‘* Set where the upper streams of Simois flow 
Was the Palladium, high mid rock and wood ; 
And Hector was in Ilium, far below, 

And fought, and saw it not, but there it stood ! 
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** It stood, and sun and moonshine rained their light 
On the pure columns of its glen-built hall, 
Backward and forward rolled the waves of fight 
Round Troy, but while this stood, Troy could not fall. 
** So in its lovely moonlight lives the soul, 
Mountains surround it, and sweet virgin air ; 
Cold plashing, past it, crystal waters roll ; 
We visit it by moments, ah, too rare ! 


‘* We shall renew the battle in the plain 
To-morrow; red with blood will Xanthus be ; 
Hector and Ajax will be there again, 

Helen will come upon the wall to see. 


‘* Then we shall rust in shade, or shine in strife, 
And fluctuate ’twixt blind hopes and blind despairs, 
And fancy that we put forth all our life, 
And never know how with the soul it fares. 


“ Still doth the soul, from its lone fastness high, 
Upon our life a ruling effluence send ; 
And when it fails, fight as we will, we die, 
And while it lasts we cannot wholly end.” 


It seems to me well-nigh impossible to read that poem 
reverently without feeling that which lies deepest in us assert 
itself once more and bestow confidence and glory upon us. 

Yet it is this same Matthew Arnold who has given utter- 
ance to perhaps the noblest of all those poems which attempt 
to retain the majesty of the soul without insisting upon its 
permanence. One does not forget the lines— 


‘Hath man no second life? Pitch this one high ! 
Sits there no judge in heaven our sin to see ? 
More strictly then the inward judge obey ! ” 


It was with him as with all of us: the universe and its 
unimaginable God seem too vast for us to presume upon 
them, yet our inner struggles have such vast issues and rely 
upon such ineffable presuppositions that we cannot think 
that we were made to die. 

And so the aristocrat in Matthew Arnold, following some 
vague intimations in the Johannine writings, strikes the 
balance in an individualistic sonnet of great force. For those 
differences in individuals upon whose importance William 
James insisted it claims consequences which stagger most of 
us, but which enshrine the cold doctrine of conditional 
immortality in a moving confession of individual faith : 


** Foil’d by our fellow-men, depress’d, outworn, 
We leave the brutal world to take its way, 
And, Patience ! in another life, we say, 
The world shall be thrust down, and we upborne. 
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** And will not then the immortal armies scorn 
The world’s poor, routed leavings ? or will they 
Who fail’d under the heat of this life’s day 
Support the fervours of the heavenly morn ? 


*“No, no! the energy of life may be 
Kept on after the grave, but not begun ; 
And he who flagg’d not in the earthly strife 
From strength to strength advancing—only he, 
His soul well-knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life.” 


This same feeling for the necessity of belief in immortality 
and for its immense presumption lies at the bottom of that 
development of the Kantian philosophy which has recently 
issued from that Teutonic incubator, where all enduring 
metaphysical theories are hatched, under the name of the 
philosophy ‘‘ As If.’ In this philosophy there are three 
fundamental principles. The first is that God, freedom, 
immortality, are illusions. The second is that human life 
can be lived worthily only by living as if those illusions 
were true. The third is that the essence of human nobility 
lies in seizing those two principles together. We must 
dedicate ourselves to God, freedom and immortality, the 
while we know that they are but fictions of the mind. Were 
they realities, they would so dwarf our temptations, our 
sufferings, our conflicts, that human life would be stripped of 
any merit in struggling through them. That a philosopher of 
international fame should arrive at this paradox is certainly 
an indication both of the indispensable place of the immortal 
hope in our earthly pilgrimage and also of the difficulty 
of maintaining it. 

No apologist for individualism in religion can regard 
minutes wasted which are spent with Leo Tolstoi. I cite a 
series of brief extracts from his diaries which reveal his 
sense of the necessity and of the presumption of our faith 
in immortality and which, at the same time, supply a worthy 
answer to the philosophy of Vaihinger, of which I have just 
spoken : 


‘“‘T had an exquisite thought: ‘There are three pro- 
blems: What is the most important time? What 
man? What act? The time is the immediate, this 
minute ; the man, he with whom you have immediate 
business ; the act, to save your soul, that is, to do the 


999 


act of love. 
‘** As soon as you go away into the past or into the 
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future you go away from God, and then you immediately 
become lonely, deserted, unfree.” 

** God is one, and His will in respect to me is one, and 
He wants only my present. What I am doing this 
minute is what He wants; and what was, has been, 
and what will be is not my business.” 

“We think of the future; we build it. But nothing 
future is important, because the important thing is to 
do the creative work of love, which can be done under 
every possible condition, and therefore it is altogether 
indifferent what the future will be.” 


And yet the diaries also contain the underlying intuition 
which alone supports the immediacy of living for which 
Tolstoi calls : 


** Man is a being beyond time and beyond space who 
is conscious of himself in the conditions of space and 
time.” 

“One should conquer the fear of death; and when 
you cease to fear it, you cease to serve yourself, a mortal, 
and you will serve an immortal, God, from whom you 
came and to whom you are going.” 

‘* Not long ago I experienced a feeling, not exactly a 
reasoning, but a feeling, that everything that is material 
and I myself, with my own body, is only my own 
imagination, is the creation of my spirit, and that only 
my soul exists. It was a very joyous feeling.” 

“I say this in regard to this dogma of the soul: 
What we call the soul is the divine, spiritual, limited, 
in us in our bodies. And it is this limiting which gives 
it a form, just as a vessel gives form to a liquid or gas 
that is enclosed in it. But we only know this form. 
Break the vessel, and that which is enclosed in it will 
cease to have that form which it had, and will spread 
out, be carried off. Whether it combines with other 
matter, whether it receives a new form—we know 
nothing about this. But we know for a fact that it 
loses that form which it had when it was limited, because 
that which limited it was destroyed. The same with 
the soul. The soul after death ceases to be the soul and 
remaining a spirit, a divine essence, becomes something 
other, such that we cannot judge.” 


Thus Tolstoi preserves the worth of the soul and loses 
its presumption. We do not front toward illusions, with 
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liately Vaihinger, and yet self loses its egoism. The crassness of 
personal reward drops away, and the meaningfulness of our 

e,and & struggles abides. 

g this Oh, how it abides! We have been speaking of prayer as 

been, § the essence of religion ; here is a prayer of Tolstoi : 


‘“‘ Father of my life and of all life, if my work is 
already finished here, as I am beginning to think, and 
the ending of my spiritual life, which I am beginning to 
feel, means a transfer into that other life—that I am 
already beginning to live there and that here these 
remnants are being taken away little by little—then 
ition show it to me more clearly, that I may not seek and 
which weary myself. Otherwise it seems to me that I have 

many well-thought plans, yet I have no means not 
only for carrying them through—this I know I ought 
> who not to think of—but even for doing something good, 
> and something pleasing to Thee, as long as I live here. If 
I always felt that life consists only in the fulfilment of 
when thy will, I would not doubt. But doubt comes because 


ee I bite the bit and don’t feel the reins.” 
u 
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To cite but one more recent witness to the necessity and 
tly a presumption of faith in immortality, let us leave Count 
Tolstoi, the gigantic Protestant, and listen to Baron von 
Hugel, the Roman Catholic, speaking and writing to his 
niece. He strikes down the audacity of the immortal hope 
by subordinating it to something higher ; he seems willing 
to sacrifice it. altogether, but the heavenly fire refuses to 
devour the offering. He says: 


“* The central fact of religion is not survival, but God. 
I am almost not interested in survival unless it means 
God. Survival must mean God, or it means nothing ; 
there are people who try to prove God only as a means 
to immortality ; they have got it all upside down. How 
secondary is immortality to God! Look at the Psalmists ; 
they hardly believed in immortality; they did not 
think” about it; yet theirs is the deepest expression 
we know of love of God, of sanctity and holiness and 
joy. To know God here is something; to know Him 
and have union with Him here through our Lord—that 
would be enough without immortality.” 


_And yet see how the inevitable belief, nay, conviction, 
abides! I quote again : 
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“‘ Our bodies are clumsy old fellows; we want too 
much of them; we try to express angel faces in worsted, 
to play Bach on a penny whistle, Beethoven on a hurdy. 
gurdy. The soul lives in two worlds, hence the tension, 
. . . I feel a grave limit in Shakespeare ; he has not 
got that sense of the supernatural, of the Other Life, 
of God, our Thirst and our Home. No dying figure in 
Shakespeare looks forward ; they all look backward.” 


And then a few days before his death : 


“*T wait for the breath of God. Perhaps He will call 
me to-day, to-night. I would like to finish my book, but 
if not, I shall live it out in the Beyond.” 


Souls who live with God seem to become assured of 
immortality. God and immortality seem inextricably inter- 
twined. When Professor Barnes, of Smith College, seeks to 
set up the hybrid which he calls “ a secularised, social reli- 
gion,” he rightly asks us to renounce both our belief in per- 
sonal immortality and our belief in any God who can serve 
as a pivot of personal religion. It looks as if we must keep 
both or lose both. Iam confident that the basis of our belief 
in immortality does not lie in our interest in what lies beyond 
the grave, not even in our longing for resumption of personal 
communion with those who have gone before us. Both 
of those factors enter into the audacious doctrine of immor- 
tality, but they are not its essence. When we think of 
our beloved dead, it is as spirits, and no more as living voices. 
Our deepest longing is not to be in the nursery again with 
their hands on our heads or with our hands on their heads ; 
what we first of all vehemently desire is that the characters 
they builded themselves into should not fade completely 
away and, fading, mock their struggles and triumphs, their 
penitence and meekness. Even In Memoriam, for all its 
longing “‘ for sweet converse gone,” finds itself yearning 
most for “a deeper bond that is to be.” It longs for 
meeting, but it will be satisfied with a meeting-place to say: 
‘* Farewell. We lose ourselves in light.”” The main thing 
is that the souls for which the ages have been in travail 
should not lose themselves in dark. So if we might hope that 
in that immensity which we call the eye of God there were 
some spot before which we could present our souls and our 
repentances, our joys and our ideals and our longings and 
He could understand what we would have had them become, 
and He could catch from them some new joy because of the 
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al toward which they were set, we could sacrifice the dogma 
of the immortality of the soul without any paralysing regret. 
But to most of us, I fancy, that hope seems more presump- 
tuous, less human, less real, than the universal hope of 
religious men of the later ages for what we call the immortality 
of the soul. Hence we cling to it, and in great company. 
And the fundamental reason why we cling to it is the reason 
of Goethe: ‘*‘ He is dead for this world who believes in no 
other.” God, freedom and immortality are precisely what 
Kant called them, postulates, postulates of character- 
forming reason. We can say with utter sincerity we believe 
in immortality not in order to live for ever, but in order 
to live nobly at all. We believe in immortality as we 
believe in evolution, not as infallible doctrine, but as the 
highest formulation we can give of a reality that may be 
higher far than our doctrine, higher, but not lower. 


And so we individualists fail to turn from the mighty 
hopes that make us men for the sake of a prosperous earthly 
society, where the majority makes the law which the minority 
perfectly obeys, where disease is banished, distance is 
annihilated, and labour is contact with electrons. We hold 
before us rather the picture of the multitude which no man 
can number who have washed their robes, singing ‘‘ Salvation 
to Him who sits upon the throne.”” And awe overcomes us as 
we realise that there will be no robes, no throne, no songs, 
but a reality we cannot conceive, which shall take some of 
its glory and some of its shadow from what we have done 
and longed for and failed in here on earth. 


A. W. VERNON. 


DarTMouTH COLLEGE. 





IS RELIGION TO BE DISESTABLISHED? 
JAMES HENRY TUCKWELL 


“* Has not the time come when it behoves the leaders of the Church to 
recognise that the State has in India alone some three hundred millions 
of non-Christian subjects whose religious liberty it guarantees, and that ' 
the mind of the State, in consequence, has to view its duties to religion in 
a much wider perspective than that of any controversy among contending 
sections of the Established Church or, indeed, of any controversy whatso- 


ever which turns exclusively on the internal differences of the Christian 
religion ?””—L. P. Jacks. 


THAT a serious crisis is approaching in the history of our 
Established Church the signs of the times leave little room 
for doubt. Just when the crisis will actually be upon us, and 


whether when it does come the Church will herself ask for 
disestablishment, or be disestablished without solicitation on 
her part ; or, again, whether any sort of concordat, more or 
less temporary, will be arrived at to tide over existing 
emergencies—all this at the present time would require a 
prophet to foretell. But what we wish here briefly to discuss 
is a far more important question, namely, Are we going, 
whatever our decision regarding the future status of the 
present Anglican Church may be, to continue as a nation 
still to recognise religion as such, religion, that is, not merely 
as embodied in a particular creed or institution, but as a 
principle integral to human ‘nature itself ? 

We would, in the first place, point out what we take to be 
the real significance of the recent rejection by the House of 
Commons of a Revised Prayer Book twice presented for its 
acceptance by the Church. It was certainiy not simply a 
refusal on the part of the Commons to endorse the Catholic 
principle implicated in the reservation of the Sacrament. 
No doubt that motive was present as one, perhaps the chief, 
element in the decision. But it would be incorrect to regard 
the vote on either occasion as distinctively Protestant in the 
usual meaning of the term. The House of Commons has, of 
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course, long since ceased to bea definitely Christian assembly ; 
and its procedure on these occasions, accordingly, cannot be 
legitimately claimed as a definitely Christian act. And yet 
it was, by general consent, not the act of an assembly in 
spirit religiously indifferent, still less sceptical or agnostic. 
Rather was there on each occasion a fervour, a passionate 
earnestness, unmistakably religious. If, then, the attitude 
of the House of Commons on these occasions cannot be 
interpreted as Protestant, as the word is usually understood, 
nor even as distinctively Christian, what are we to take to 
have been the precise character of the religious emotion 
which the discussions admittedly aroused ? There would 
seem to be but one conclusion, namely, that the refusal to 
accept the Revised Prayer Book was Protestant, indeed, but 
Protestant in a far wider than the usual sense of the term. 
For, as we have already said, there was more in the 
Commons’ vote on each occasion than merely a refusal to 
sanction reservation of the Sacrament. Though not 
formally expressed, there was nevertheless, beyond doubt, 
a far-reaching determination not to submit with unquestion- 
ing obedience, in matters of religion, to the authority of 
the Church. Obedience! That is the distinctive note of 
the Catholic Church, and that is the note which could be 
unmistakably heard in the voice of the Church on both 
occasions. And to this demand for obedience the answer of 
modern democracy, as represented in the House of Commons, 
has been a decided and, we believe, a final negative. 

Indeed, that such was the real crux, the heart and centre, 
of the whole situation, was placed beyond doubt by the 
attitude of the Church, by the ecclesiastical wrath that 
followed the refusal of the Commons to endorse its will. 
“ What a flagrant infringement of the Church’s right, what a 
gross denial of her liberty, to determine of herself what shall 
be her faith and in what manner she shall worship God!” 
Such was the ecclesiastical outery that greeted the Commons’ 
refusal to recognise in religion the exclusive authority of the 
Church. It was in truth all a very instructive instance of 
confounding the issues. The answer to such ecclesiastical 
querulousness is, of course, obvious. 


** You have [is the reply] a perfect right as a Church, 
and you may also have perfect liberty, to believe what 
you will and to worship as you wish. But you have been 
asking vastly more than this. Surely, you have for- 
gotten, in your resentment, that you are not merely a 
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Church. You also represent officially the religion of this 
nation asa whole. The buildings in which you fulfil your 
functions, many of them amongst the most magnificent 
and venerable in the world, are not your own, but the 
property of the State. In other words, your religion js 
the State religion, and you must not be allowed to for 

or ignore this essential fact. Do not your Archbishops 
and Bishops constitute the first of the Three Estates of 
the Realm? Do they not sit in the House of Lords as 
our rulers and lawgivers in things both temporal and 
spiritual ? What, accordingly, you have been demand. 
ing is not merely your liberty as a Church to determine 
how you yourself shall worship God, but further the right 
to impose your will on the nation, to determine, i.e., by 
your unquestioned authority what its faith shall be.” 


The refusal of the House of Commons was clear and 
decisive, and if the Church were again to make such an 
attempt to impose its authority on the nation, the answer, 
we may be sure, would be more emphatic still. Indeed, 
seldom, if ever, has so democratic a verdict been delivered by 
the People’s Chamber on the subject of religion; for it 
carried with it necessarily, by implication, the preparedness 
of the nation, if need be, to take the responsibility for its 
religion, for good or ill, henceforth upon itself. 

Such, so it seems to us, is the crisis in religion the nation 
is rapidly approaching. The time, that is to say, of its 
religious tutelage is coming to an end; and it will have 
reached its maturity in this as in other respects. Is it, then, 
to be war between Church and State ? Must the Church be 
disestablished ? And, if so, will that carry with it necessarily 
the disestablishment of religion also, and the complete § 
secularisation of the State ? The latter, in our opinion, would 
be a national disaster of the first magnitude and wholly 
unnecessary. It can be avoided, in our judgment, if, as we 
have intimated, apart from whatever the fate of the present 
Established Church shall be, the State shall continue to 
recognise religion, not merely in the form of a particular 
creed or institution, but as a universal principle, a principle 
as wide as humanity itself. But we are here confronted 
naturally by the twofold question what we mean by 4 
nation and what we mean by religion. These are, no doubt, 
big subjects; nevertheless, we shall endeavour to indicate, 


as briefly as may be, what, in our judgment, the answer in 
each case must be. 
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What, then, is a nation? ‘“ A nation,” says Renan, “ is 
a spiritual principle, the result of profound historical compli- 
cations, a spiritual family, not a group determined by the 
configuration of the soil.” ‘“‘ A nation,’ he declares, “‘is a 
living soul.”” In these words Renan gives us, with the insight 
of genius, the answer to our first question : What is a nation ? 
In a nation there is, then, a spiritual principle; that is to say, 


‘there is, in a real and no merely figurative sense, a soul of the 


people, a geistiger Band, to use Goethe’s well-known phrase, 
without which they would not be a nation. And such a view 
gains full confirmation from biological science. For a nation 
cannot be adequately explained as a mere aggregate of 
individuals. So far from being merely a collective name for 
the individuals that may at any time compose it, a nation 
must be interpreted rather as a living organism, a sort of 
person or real selfhood, with a body and members and will 
ofitsown. Behind or, still better, within the ever-changing 
personalities, the aggregate of individuals, that at any given 
moment compose the State, we have to postulate an enduring 
psychic entity or self. Apart from such hypothesis, to speak 
of the life of a nation would obviously be meaningless. 

This view as to what constitutes a nation conducts us, 
then, into the realm of biology and to the consideration of the 
essential difference between the living and the non-living. 
Life is always and everywhere a self, and this can never be 
said of any purely material object. No physical object, that 
is to say, is ever an end in itself. But descend to the last 
rung in the ladder of life, to the lowly bacteria, and you 
will be confronted even there with beings already displaying 
activities that can be interpreted only by the categories of 
self; regarded in the light of mechanical categories alone, 
they remain pure miracles. Thus life starts with the principle 
of selfhood, the selfhood, 7.e., of primitive cells. But in the 
course of evolution these unicellular forms of life aggregate, 
and as they aggregate a profounder self emerges, and what 
are termed metazoa appear. Nor does the process stop here. 
The metazoa also aggregate, and in their aggregation a still 
profounder, more inclusive self emerges, and we have the 
spirit of the hive, the group-soul of herds and crowds ; and 
at last, yet still within the line of biological evolution, we 
have the soul of a people or nation, the interpretation of 
which, like that of the individuality of a species, has caused 
so much perplexity to our purely mechanical science. Thus 
does the whole evolutionary process present itself, from 
beginning to end, as the evolution of selfhood, life’s essential 
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and distinctive principle, denoting, that is to say, its internal 
unity and coherence, as contradistinguished from the mani- 
fold externally related forces of the physical world. 

But in this evolution of selfhood there is also a revelation, 
a disclosure of the nature of Ultimate Reality. Here the 
profoundest philosophical religions, with an apparently 
inevitable dialectic, arrive at an identical conclusion, 
namely, that Ultimate Reality must be regarded as in some 
sense an absolute all-inclusive Self. What else is the Atman 
of India, the Tao of Lao-Tsé, the Idea of the Good of Plato, 
the Absolute Idea of Hegel ? 

If, then, the evolutionary process is to be interpreted as 
the evolution of the principle of selfhood, it must necessarily 
be present in its own proper character throughout the whole 
process, 7.¢. in its character of an immanent or embodied Self. 
And so, returning to the spiritual unity characteristic of a 
nation, we see in its selfhood a reflection, or rather an 
embodiment, of the nature of Ultimate Reality. This, then, 
is why we have family, tribal, and national religions. 
Religion in each case represents the unity or spiritual tie 
that binds all the members of the community together into a 
whole. Without this getstiger Band there would be only an 
aggregate of individuals, no real community. And the serious 
question arises, therefore, whether, without some recognition 
of this spiritual bond, a community of intelligent beings 
could permanently hold together. 

The foregoing exposition naturally brings us to our second 
question: What is religion? Now religion when traced to 
its root in human nature is invariably found to disclose in 
one form or another a fundamental desire to experience 
unity, to realise wholeness—a craving or aspiration which, 
philosophically interpreted, is evidence of the presence 
within the finite self of the divine Reason, a form of its 
immanent activity. In primitive tribal religion the deity 
is a symbol of the tribe’s wholeness ; and if, for any reason, 
the tie that binds the god and his worshippers together is 
thought to be impaired, certain significant rites are resorted 
to in order to restore the harmony. And this sentiment of 
wholeness or inclusive harmony spreads itself in ever- 
widening circles—from the family to the tribe, then to the 
nation, then to humanity, nor will be satisfied till it realises 
its identity with life itself regarded as a universal principle. 
This is expressed in the well-known formula Tat twam asi 
(That art thou), of Hinduism. In truth, the heart of man 
abhors limits ; it would stretch itself in all directions until it 
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included the whole universe. But such expansion would 
be an endless process, the horizon ever receding as approached. 
To the reflective self-consciousness of man another possibility 
has been revealed. Within the finite self depth after depth 
is disclosed—fathomless, infinite. The consciousness of self, 
that is to say, develops inwardly through meditation, into 
what is known as the Cosmic Consciousness, and we have the 
mystic’s rapturous experience of oneness with the Absolute, 
the final identification of his private self with the all-embrac- 
ing Self of God. Thus the Cosmic or Mystic experience is 
no bare, contentless immediacy, no mere rapturous meaning- 
less delight, but a rational inclusiveness in which there is a 
fusion of thought and feeling at life’s highest level. This 
blissful culmination of man’s rational nature, this full un- 
folding of the ‘‘ active reason ”’ within him, is what Aristotle 
calls a “‘ beholding ”’ or “‘ theoria,” and with this beholding 
of the highest truth man participates in the very essence of 
deity. 

Yet such an immediate experience of the divine, it must 
be noted, is the privilege of the soul only in its solitude, in 
the silence of what has been aptly termed The Great Within. 
Solitude has been said to be the mother of genius, and it is 
certain that silence is the indispensable condition of the 
met religious experience. The heroes of the religious 

ife have invariably sought solitude before coming forth as 
the leaders and teachers of mankind. And further it 
is noteworthy in this connection that William James, as 
a psychologist, in his work The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, expressly passes over the experience of men and 
women at church, 7.e., as members of a community, since 
community life, as he says, presents us rather with second- 
hand religion than with religion in its most original and 
primordial form. For the latter, accordingly, we must look 
to the experience of the heart when in its stillness it is alone 
with the divine. 

In the light of the foregoing reflections, we may now 
return to our main question: Shall we, as a nation, dis- 
establish religion ? And, first, it is vitally important to bear 
in mind the fact that we are not a newly arrived and com- 
paratively inexperienced people on the earth, like, say, the 
United States of America, a people which, with all its great- 
ness and genius, is still young, still but a loosely aggregated 
whole with many a tangled problem yet to solve. Much less 
can our position be compared with that of any one of our 
colonies or dominions, which, with all their youthful vigour 
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and self-confidence, nevertheless often turn to the mother 
country with a veneration, affection and regard which haye 
proved stronger and more influential than any materia] 
bonds. In other words, we are a mature, an ancient, people, 
and our religion, far from being an accident, has had a dee 
determining influence on our history, on our character and 
our life. Before the Reformation, like the rest of Europe, our 
national religion was Roman Catholic. Since then it has been 
represented by The Book of Common Prayer. From this 
book the religions of the various nonconforming sects may be 
regarded as offshoots. But since the Great War, particularly, 
it has become evident that the nation as a whole, from various 
causes, has shown itself to have outgrown, not only Roman 
Catholic and Anglican Christianity, but equally the Chris. 
tianity of Protestant Nonconformity, even in its broadest 
and most developed forms. In other words, the people have 
outgrown Christianity as a whole; we have ceased to be, that 
is, in any real sense a Christian nation. 

It is accordingly important for our present purpose to 
take a brief glance at our religious evolution as a nation. It 
has often been noted that we are not a simple, a homogeneous, 
people. Our history and our language alike proclaim our 
composite nature. At least two distinct and divergent 
strands enter into our national constitution and culture. 
There is what may be roughly termed the Latin or Southern 
strain and the Teutonic or Northern strain in our blood, 
each with its distinct characteristics, not easily blending with 
the other. The Latin or Ultramontane belongs to the South, 
its civilisation is Mediterranean, its religion likewise. Chris- 
tianity, that is to say, is essentially a product of the Mediter- 
ranean basin. It arose spontaneously, naturally and 
inevitably at a certain epoch of European history and culture, 
and for centuries it met the spiritual needs of the Greco- 
Roman world in which it arose. It, however, spread north- 
wards beyond the Alps and for a time apparently conquered 
the Teuton, the man of the North. We say apparently 
because it was only for a time, for some few hundred years, 
till the Reformation, when the inevitable reaction came. 
Since then, and never more so than now, it has become in- 
creasingly clear that Ultramontane or Mediterranean religion 
cannot retain permanent hold on the Northern mentality. 
The main reason is seen in what would appear a radical 
difference between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon. In his 
well-known work The Crowd, M. Le Bon remarks that “ it 
is more especially in Latin crowds that authoritativeness and 
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intolerance are found developed in the highest measure.” 
In fact, their development, he says, is such in crowds of 
Latin origin that they have entirely destroyed that senti- 
ment of the independence of the individual so powerful in 
the Anglo-Saxon. Latin crowds, he adds, are only concerned 
with the collective independence of the sect.1 There seems 
much truth in these statements of Le Bon. And Chris- 
tianity, it is hardly needful to point out, is essentially a 
community religion, the religion of The Ecclesia, the faith, 
not of the individual as such, but of the religious society to 
which he belongs. 

Now we have noticed the word “‘ pagan ”’ has become once 
more a favourite epithet with the ecclesiastic in his descrip- 
tion of the non-church-goer. He is a pagan, we are told ; the 
people are becoming pagans. And yet 


“the enlightened tolerance, the genial catholicity of 
appreciation, which finds even in paganism a message 
from the only and everlasting God, is indeed a privilege 
newly and exclusively granted to the highest moods and 
broadest minds of to-day.” ? 


The Teuton then, we may rest assured, is not to be scared 
back into the Christian fold by being told he is a pagan. 
Even the man in the street, as he is called, is getting somehow 
to know that Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus and other great 
thinkers and saints were also pagans. What the Teuton 
therefore needs, and what alone will save him for religion, is, 
not the demand for the surrender of his independence, the 
abandonment of his self-reliance, but rather that he should 
be brought to see his true, his deepest, self to be no isolated 
fragment, but one and identical with the rational Self of the 
universe, the all-inclusive Self of God. In other words, the 
man of the future will have to be assured that religion is an 
essential element of his rational nature. 

For the people of this country, then, taking the 1 as a 
whole, we conclude that the religion of authority is coming, 
or rather has come, to an end, and the religion of Reason, in 
the deepest significance of that term, must now take its 
place. There is no need to think the people are becoming 
or have become really godless. What they need to be more 
clearly convinced of is that religion is a necessity of man’s 
nature, that man, in the long run, can in truth only cease 
to be religious by ceasing to be rational. Let our people 

1 Op. cit., p. 10. 
3 Pree Gols of Greece, p. 7. 
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know this, let it be pointed out to them that only a rationg] 
being can be religious, and we need not doubt that thei 
seeming irreligiousness will pass away. To-day, however, 
the impression has got abroad that there is no alternatiye 
between being a Christian and having no religion at all 
What, therefore, let us repeat, the people need to-day, what 
in truth in an inarticulate way they are actually asking for, 
is a rational faith, a faith, 7.e., based on knowledge, on knoy. 
ledge of the universe, of its structure and of man’s place and 
destiny in it. Such knowledge, we contend, they may now 
have, and have in ever-increasing measure. 

The bearing of these reflections on our question, Shall we 
as a nation disestablish religion ? will be obvious. 

One important fact, to begin with, has ever to be bornein 
mind in this connection, namely, that since The Prayer Book 
was drawn up as the expression of our national faith we have 
grown from a comparatively small people of four or five 
millions to a great empire, including an almost endless 
variety of nationalities and religions, and amongst the 
latter, especially in India, the most profoundly philosophical 
in the history of the race. We may rest assured, therefore, 
that we shall not permanently hold India, at all events, to us 
by material ties alone. It is no doubt our mission to confer 
invaluable and greatly needed material benefits upon her, 
but her nature is far too deeply rooted in the spiritual for 
these to constitute the sole or permanent bond of union 
between us. No careful observer of our present position in 
India can doubt that we need to show her religious sympathy 
and appreciation to an extent we have never yet done ; and 
this is possible only in one way, namely, by a more intelligent 
and unbiassed study of her faiths. Untold mischief has 
been wrought in the past through the prejudiced and 
inaccurate representations of these faiths by the ew part 
statements of missionaries and others. Surely, in view of 
our great imperial interests and responsibilities, nothing 
could conceivably be more important than that our people at 
home should be provided with the opportunity of gaining 
more correct and sympathetic acquaintance with the faiths 
of their fellow-subjects abroad. We have our university 
extension lectures. Why not, along similar lines, extend 
to our people religious knowledge in the broadest sense of the 
term? If religious plays and even Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
as some are pleading, might be appropriately presented for 
the benefit of the np in our cathedrals and parish churches, 
why not, we would ask, impart to them in these same edifices 
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adeeper knowledge of religion itself, of religion, that is to say, 
not merely in the form of a special creed or cult, but as a 
yniversal principle ? Such a national recognition of religion 
ag an essential element of our common humanity would 
assuredly prove of immense benefit not only to the people 
themselves, but also to the empire as a whole. Perhaps it 
would be well here to give a concrete illustration of what is 
in our mind. In the year 1926 Professor Radhakrishnan, 
King George V Professor of Philosophy in the university of 
Calcutta, was on a visit to this country and delivered a 
series of lectures entitled, The Hindu View of Life, at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, an institution happily uncommitted 
to denominationalism in any form. Now Professor Rad- 
hakrishnan is one of the most cultured and distinguished 
thinkers of India at the present time, and his command 
of our language is almost perfect. The authorities of 
Manchester College are to be congratulated on their liberality 
and discrimination in inviting this great Hindu scholar to 
deliver his lectures at their institution. But, we naturally 
ask, how comes it that this great Hindu, one of our fellow- 
subjects, cultured, distinguished as a thinker, than whom 
no one living is more competent to expound to us in our 
own tongue the great philosophic faith of his race, should 
come and go almost unrecognised except in this semi-private 
way ? Why should not these lectures have been delivered, 
say, in Westminster Abbey, not, of course, under the auspices 
of the Church, but of the nation as such? Would not such 
an event assure India that we in the West have real 
sympathy with her highest spiritual aspirations and prove 
more efficacious in drawing closer the imperial ties that unite 
us than any material benefits, however great, it is in our 
power to confer ? 

The late Lord Haldane, in an article published in the 
HippeRtT JOURNAL only a few weeks before his death last year, 
dwelt on this theme in words that have been widely circu- 
lated in India and will be long remembered. After a 
luminous comparison of the religious philosophies of the 
East and of the West, which reveals a deep identity, he 
concludes as follows—the last public utterance of a great 
statesman and a profound philosopher :— 


“The purpose of what I have written... is to 
draw attention to the fact that under wholly diver- 
gent forms the great religions of the East and of the 
West have more of a common substratum than we here 
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suppose ... East is not so dissevered from West gs 
we are apt to assume in our practice. That assumption 
once got rid of a new task is opened up, the task of 
learning to govern India through a mutual under. 
standing and sympathy which may carry us a long way 
towards the solution of a problem which seems insoly- 
able only because we have made it so.”’ } 


But we want national recognition of religion for a further 
reason, namely, that our people may be taught to view it 
from the stand-point of science as also the immanent creative 
principle in all high poetry, music, and art. In other words, 
we want the scholar, the scientist and the thinker as well as 
the ecclesiastic within the walls of the sanctuary ; and with 
religion thus broadly recognised as an essential univei,al 
element of our nature, there need assuredly be no fear that 
we shall ever become a godless nation. 

We conclude, then, there is no need for us to disestablish 
religion. But shall we disestablish the Church ? We see no 
real need for this, either. Much of course, if not everything, 
will depend on the Church herself ; but there is no necessity, 
The Catholic worship in our national religious history was 
followed by worship as prescribed in The Prayer Book, but 
there was no actual breach in the continuity of the nation’s 
spiritual life. Our church fabrics have been constructed, of 
course, for Christian worship, and there is still a devoted 
minority whose spiritual needs the worship of The Prayer 
Book meets. Moreover, are there not some of us who, 
though no longer Christian by faith, are none the less religious, 
who would feel drawn, through instinctive memories of a 
venerable past, occasionally at all events to join in the old 
ancestral forms? Human nature is naturally conservative, 
and in nothing more so than in religion. But the Church, 
as we have seen, is now demanding complete spiritual 
autonomy, the right, that is to say, of determining for herself 
what her creed, her forms of worship and her liturgy shall be. 
Can such a demand be made with justice or granted with 
safety whilst she still remains the State Church? An 
affirmative answer to this question obviously will depend on 
two conditions, namely, that by autonomy shall not be meant 
heteronomy ; in other words, the Church, whilst remaining the 
national Church, shall not be at liberty to make overtures 
with a view to submission to the Ultramontane spiritual 
authority of the Papal Chair, nor, by any exclusive claims of 


1 East and West, HinBERT JouRNAL, July, 1928. 
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her own, stand athwart the nation’s path in the further 
evolution of its religious life. 

Once more; we are living in a nerve-racking age, when 
there is urgent need for times of retirement, with a view 
to quiet meditation and mental rest. In the stillness of 
our ancient churches and cathedrals has not the nation 
already at its disposal places suitable for silent thought 
and prayer, where wearied hearts may be encouraged to 
sek and to find that inward restorative calm, impossible 
in the oft-times overcrowded home? And further in the 
silence of the sanctuary, and more especially of those 
ancient sanctuaries which have come down to us suffused, 
as it were, with the religious aspirations and trust of bygone 
ages, might not meditative souls find opportunity to explore 
the deeper meaning of the old psalmist’s words, “Be still 
and know that I am God,” and discover, maybe, in all that 
is good and beautiful and true a revelation of the Eternal 
One ? 

J. H. TUCKWELL. 


STROUD. 


Vou. XX VIII.—No. 1. 





THE ORIGINALITY OF JESUS. 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


THE subject is presumptuous; it is also threadbare. Yet] 
would venture upon a few observations from a per 
slightly novel point of view. The originality of Jesus i 
inconveniently mixed up with critical considerations. Fy 
if Jesus said and did everything which all the four Gospes 
report that he said and did, it is obvious that his originality 
would be very different from what it would be assessed ati 
you take the other extreme and hold that he said and did 
nothing of all that is in Gospel four, and not so very much ¢ 
what is in Gospels one, two, and three. 

I propose to adopt a compromise : I shall put the Fourth 
Gospel wholly aside, but for such portions of the first thre 
Gospels as I shall deal with I shall ignore any questions d 
authenticity. For, using those portions of the Gospels a 
we find them, we may, I think, fitly ask whether, or t 
what degree, the life, the character and the teaching depictel 
therein are stamped with originality. Even if we get from 
them a picture and not a photograph, one can deal with the 
picture as if it were a photograph. 

Then there is exegesis. That remains an obstacle which 
cannot easily be overcome. Thus, for my special purpose, it 
would be of great, value if I could know for sure what the 
original meaning of the Parable of the Labourers in the Vine 
yard actually was. Even if I choose not to bother whether 
the famous “‘ Father, forgive them ” be authentic or no, i 
does make a good deal of difference whether Harnack is right. 
or wrong in his interpretation of the pronoun. Are the for 
given only the Roman soldiers and executioners, or are they 
also the Jews ? And there are several such cases. 

If I need not venture to define originality, I must, at any 
rate, speak about its range. Originality, one may ask, # 
compared with what? Is it to be absolute originality o 
relative originality ? As regards the teaching, for instance 

98 
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Is the originality of Jesus to be considered in relation to 
hat was ever said by anybody in any nation of the world 
up to A.D. 1, or even afterwards, if there was no influence or 
borrowing ? That would, I suppose, be absolute originality. 
[cannot attempt any such universal survey. Greeks and 
Buddhists I shall neglect. For me the originality of Jesus 
must mean only relative originality : his originality in com- 
parison with the ideals and the teaching of his own people— 
the Jews. 

And at this point I must mention another limitation of a 
very different kind, or, perhaps I should rather say, a 
distinction. I limit myself to Jews, but I do not closely 
limit myself as to date. Assume that for a given saying or 
doctrine of Jesus there are no Rabbinic parallels before 
ap. 200. As regards that saying or doctrine Jesus must 
undoubtedly be credited with originality. But this sort of 
originality is not for me of the deepest interest. For if the 
later Rabbinic parallels are native developments, and if they 
were not borrowed from, or in any way due to, the Gospels, 
then the originality of Jesus in relation to this particular 
matter, though not to be neglected, is yet, to my mind, a 
secondary, and comparatively unimportant, originality. A 
good deal, moreover, depends upon the question whether a 
doctrine is central and essential for Jesus, but unusual or 
exceptional for the Rabbis or in the O.T. If the latter, 
then a high degree of originality belongs to Jesus, even 
though one or two good parallels can be adduced. Hence 
it is that, in relation to the religious teachings of the 
Rabbis, the question of the originality of Jesus needs so 
many qualities not often combined in a single person’s 
head: knowledge, impartiality, tact, flair. 

It is, indeed, in the last resort, a question which I am 
inclined to think that no Jew and no Christian is really 
capable of deciding. Perhaps we must wait for the learned 
Buddhist of the future. Our Jewish and Christian pre- 
possessions are, I fear, too strong for us. Even ex-Christians 
either keep their old prepossessions, or, as with a man like 
_ Robertson, merely appear to exchange one prepossession 
foranother. And if I see the motes very vividly in the eyes 
of almost all the Christians and Jews, and ex-Christians and 
ex-Jews, whose books I read, be sure that I am no less con- 
vinced that there are many motes, not to say beams, in my 
own. 
“ An ideal,” said Jowett, “ necessarily mingles with all 
conceptions of Christ ’—that is to say, with all conceptions 
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of the Christian believer. That is why the conception of 
Christ’s character and teaching has, to some extent, varied 
from age to age. Jesus partly determines the ideal of the 
believer, and is partly determined or delineated by it. The 
Jewish critic, on the other hand, is inclined to discover 
either a faulty or an unoriginal character and life, or g 
mixture of both. Another sort of error may find its way in, 
even when one tries to avoid these tendencies. The effort 
at impartiality may lead to fresh blunders. 

To Christian believers the life and character and teachin 
of Jesus form a whole, and in any estimate of his originality 
they would affirm that it is this whole which must be con- 
sidered and appraised. Yet I find myself almost bound to 
dissociate the teaching from the life, and largely to concen. 
trate upon the teaching, estimating the character more 
parenthetically than directly or in detail. For I cannot 
help remembering that to ninety-nine out of every hundred 
readers of this article, if I have so many, the life and character 
of Jesus are not merely adorable, but also sacred. Moreover, 
even to seem to cheapen or criticise any sacred object, or, 
at all events, an object which has been and is sacred or even 
dear to a huge number of civilised human beings, is a dis- 
agreeable and repellent proceeding, whether the object be 
Jesus or Mahommed or Buddha, or even an object which is 
not a man at all. Yet the outsider, and still more the Jew, 
is bound to be critical in his appraisement of the life of 
Jesus. He cannot help recalling how very little is known of 
that life, and for how short a time, how uncertain that little 
is, and how entirely all that we do know is written by those 
who reverenced, adored and nearly worshipped their hero, 
even though you may argue that they did not completely 
understand him. The Jew would not for a moment deny 
the heroic or the historic character of the end of that life— 
of the voluntary martyr’s death with which on earth it 
closed. For Jesus is a worthy representative of the 
martyr race, which, in proportion to its numbers, and 
perhaps even absolutely, has the largest roll of martyrs to 
boast of of any people in the world—of the race whose 
secular martyrdom is even yet by no means over. 

But if I may distinguish between the life and the 
character, and speak a little of the latter though not of the 
former, I would venture to suggest that, through the Gospel 
mists and miracles, a character seems to emerge in many 
respects unlike that of any O.T. or Rabbinic hero, teacher, 
or saint. It is true that, already in 1912, Loisy said that 
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* Jesus, in so far as he is recognizable, was a grand 
_ and simple soul, but not altogether beyond the greatest. 
Prophetism produced similar characters. Some appear 
to be less eminent, because we do not idealise them to 
the same extent ; others, Jeremiah, for instance, because 
we see them more clearly. In his age Jesus incarnated 
and renewed the spirit of the Prophets, the best of 
Judaism; there we have his grandeur. He did not, 
however, create the ideal which he represented. His 
death, and also the singular chance that this death was 
the means whereby he became the divinity of a new 
religion, have raised him above his fore-runners.” 


But here the ex-Christian Loisy seems to me to show the 
prejudices of the ex-Christian. There are combinations in 
the picture of Jesus which, as a picture, at any rate, seem 
to me unique, and which I am inclined to think are not 
merely picture, but portrait. I mean such combinations as 
his humility and his sense of authority ; his sternness and 
his gentleness; his great pity and his great purity; his 
tinge of asceticism and his lack of asceticism ; his constant 
living with God and his compassionate forthcomingness 
towards many sinners; his hatred of sin and his active 
friendliness and sympathy for the outcast and the “ lost.” 
I mention these combinations quite curtly, partly because 
they are so familiar, partly because of limits of space ; 
obviously they could easily be drawn out at length. Now I 
would not deduce from these combinations that Jesus was 
therefore more humble, or loved God more ardently, or felt 
God more near to him, than any Rabbi. That is where I part 
company with the Christian believer, but I do deduce from 
them that Jesus was original—original in his character as 
also in his way of life: a new phenomenon among the Jews, 
which has scarcely been repeated. 

At this point I have to make a further limitation. I 
mentioned the ‘sense of authority’ which we recognise in 
Jesus. But this sense of authority, about which I shall and 
can say nothing here, I have to interpret very widely. It 
must include for me the ‘ Messianic consciousness of Jesus,’ 
his power and prerogative to forgive sin, the whole concep- 
tion of his ‘ Messianic’ office and mission, and of his peculiar 
and divine Sonship; it must include the doctrines of the 
Ransom (Mark x. 45), and of the vicarious and redemptive 
sacrifice upon the cross; it must include also that part of 
his conception of his office which prompted or enabled him 
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to say, ‘This is my body; this is my blood of the covenay 
which is shed for many.’ All these inclusions I myy 
exclude; for to have included them would be impossih) 
within my limits, mainly because the subjects named are 
full of controversy, difficulty and doubt. Yet to exclud 
them is, I admit, for the Christian believer almost a 
absurdity. The whole question of originality is thereby (he 
would urge) distorted and looked at from a wrong angle, 
To him the originality of Jesus largely consists in his unique 
consciousness of his divine office as the redeemer and savioy 
of the world. Perhaps the greatest of the words of Jesy; 
(for the Christian believer) are those contained in Matthey 
xi. 25-30; yet I am unable to consider them. 


“When he was come unto Jerusalem, all the ¢i 
was excited, saying, Who is this? And the crowds ail 
This is the prophet Jesus from Nazareth in Galilee,” 


“The prophet Jesus.” Perhaps he was not original in being 
a prophet. Other prophets arose. But surely he was original 
in the sort of prophet he was—original in being a sort of new 
Hosea or Isaiah. To be a prophet of the eighth century z.¢, 
type in the first century a.D. was no small achievement. For 
the Law and the Sacred Canon of Scripture had come in 


between; and especially the Law. I doubt whether Jesus 
stood so independently, and with such vivid self-consciousness 
of independence and authority, over against the Law and the 
Scriptures generally as some Christian theologians would 
like to make out. And, therefore, I think that he was not 
entirely consistent—not so consistent as the Rabbis. But 
that does not matter. You can be both inconsistent and 
original, and this is what Jesus actually was. Moreover, 
his inconsistency looked forward. It pointed forward toa 
far-distant enfranchisement from the bondage of the letter, 
an enfranchisement which the theologians in question have 
achieved for quite three-quarters of their own Sacred 
Scriptures, but perhaps scarcely for the whole. It wasa 
fine, a prophetic inconsistency. Here, again, I have to 
content myself with a bare statement. Criticism and exegesis 
combined would make it easy to devote a long essay to the 
subject of “ The Attitude of Jesus towards the Pentateuchal 
and the Oral Law.”’ And at the end of it one would have to 
confess that many uncertainties remain over: the last 
word, e.g. about the great seventh chapter of Mark,’ has, 


1 Mark vii. 15: “* There is nothing from without the man that, going 
into him, can defile him,” etc. (R.V.). The editorial, ‘“‘ This he said, 
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even yet, by no means been spoken. As regards the cere- 
monial laws of the Pentateuch, the teaching of Jesus practi- 
ally came to this: never let ceremonial law stand in the 
yay of an immediate fulfilment of the moral law, when an 
opportunity for, or a summons to, such fulfilment presents 
itself : when the former, however, does not stand in the way 
of the latter, observe it. I doubt whether Jesus ever in his 
life ate a hare and a lobster, and I doubt whether he would 
have recommended his disciples to eat them. I doubt this, 
in spite of the great Logion, the greatness of which, by the 
way, is wholly independent of its authenticity, but the 
authenticity of which I for one would accept, in spite of the 
very great exegetical difficulties of the matter which sur- 
rounds it. 

Now this prophetic, Hosea-like attitude towards the 
ceremonial law, including the law of the Sabbath and its 
developments, seems to indicate a high degree of originality. 
It has been suggested that it was something of both a moral 
and an intellectual fault on the part of the Rabbis that they 
did not appreciate and sympathise with Jesus’ point of 
view about the Sabbath directly it was clearly explained to 
them. I can hardly agree with this suggestion. The Rabbis 
were, in truth, more consistent than Jesus, and if you take 
the Law at its face value, as the perfect will of God, there is 
a great deal to be said for the Rabbinic view as to how 
conflicts between Sabbath law and moral law are to be 
decided. The conception of the Law and of Scripture, to 
which the attitude of Jesus points forward, was not theoreti- 
cally reached till modern times. One could hardly expect 
the Rabbis to be 1900 years before their time, and if the 
suggestion were right, the high originality of Jesus and of his 
glorious inconsistency would, perhaps, even be diminished. 
It may be noticed that Jesus does not appear to argue that 
healing is not ‘‘ labour.” He appears to accept the view that 
healing is ‘‘ work,’’ but his line seems to be that to do good 
comes before the Sabbath ; he does not argue whether life 
isin peril or not, whether the healing could easily be put off 
twenty-four hours or not; he brushes such casuistry—I 
use the word in a good sense—entirely aside, and in the spirit 
of Hosea, and of “I desire love, and not sacrifice,” he heals at 
once, Sabbath or no Sabbath. That was daring and original. 


making all meats clean ” (19, R.V.), is accurate in its interpretation of the 
wider or ultimate bearing and scope of the great saying, but not accurate 
as to its immediate intention. Jesus did not deliberately intend to teach 
his disciples that the Pentateuchal dietary laws need no longer be obeyed. 
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Now before I come to certain particular features of thy 
teaching in which originality may, more or less convincing} ; 
be found, let me make a few observations about it as a whol, 
Jewish critics have not sufficiently regarded it as a whole; 
they have not remembered that it is a body of more or leg 
consistent doctrine, all spoken by, or at least put into the 
mouth of, one man. They have not estimated sufficiently 
what is its worth as a whole, and what is the spirit of the 
whole. Nor have they appreciated adequately what it dog 
not say and include as well as what it does. Its prophetic 
character is revealed in its spirit, in its totality, as well asin 
its parts. And, as a whole, we may legitimately call it 
original, even though there were Rabbinic and 07 
parallels for every individual teaching. On the other hand, 
if we are to consider the teaching of Jesus as a whole 
there is a certain, though a much more limited, justification 
for speaking of Rabbinic teaching as a whole. I am thy 
entitled to say when a given utterance by Jesus is on, oris 
off, the Rabbinic line—when it is a legitimate extension of 
Rabbinic doctrine, or when it appears to be, not an extension, 
but, in the etymological sense of the word, an aberration, 
Here I need hardly waste time in dealing with, and disposing 
of, certain old oppositions such as that to the Rabbis Gods 
a King, to Jesus He is a Father, that the Rabbis fear God, 
Jesus loves Him, that to the Rabbis God is far, to Jesus He 
is near, that the Rabbinic religion is one of vengeance and 
severity, the Gospel religion one of love and pity, and so on, 
Serious students have happily advanced beyond such crude 
and sweeping contrasts. On the other hand, it is apparently 
a fact that Jesus thought of God as his (and our) Father, 
and used the term Father for God more habitually 
and constantly than is the case with any one Rabbi 
of whom we know. And this regular conception of God as 
Father, in proportion to the intensity and vividness of the 
feeling which suggested it, was something which may fitly be 
called original. 

In my enumeration of particular doctrines I must just 
allude to some which, by implication, have been touched on 
before. Thus I have already referred to the prophetic 
teaching of Jesus, how he takes up again the message of the 
older prophets and applies it to the needs of his own time. 
The great Logion of Mark vii. is quite on the lines of Isaiah 
and Hosea, but is a new development relative to the ne¥ 
developments of the ceremonial law. The conceptions of 
service and of seeking out and healing the morally sick are 4 
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fresh application and a fresh development of seeds and 

s which we may find in Ezekiel. For Ezekiel was, to 
some extent, a pastor as well as a prophet, and the famous 
yerse in which Ezekiel describes the coming action of God 
is the pattern, and perhaps partially the inspiration, for the 
conduct and the teaching of Jesus. 


‘TI will seek that which is lost; I will bring again 
that which is driven away ; I will bind up that which is 
broken ; I will strengthen that which is sick.” 


It was left for Jesus to turn this picture of divine activity 
into an ideal of human activity, and it is amazing to think 
what marvellous and fruitful results have followed from 
the dozen or score of verses in which this ideal is set forth 
and driven home. With this teaching of service may be 
associated in close connection the doctrine of the hard life, 
and of deliberate self-sacrifice. ‘‘ If any man would come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily 
and follow me.” Here we have not only teaching of the 
highest originality, but also pregnant with the most astonish- 
ing issues. I do not develop the subject, for it is needless. 
It is customary, and especially customary with certain semi- 
Christian philosophers, to fasten upon the verse which, in all 
the three Synoptics, follows the one I have quoted, and to find 
init, not only profound originality, but also the most distinc- 
tive note of Christianity. I suppose they fasten upon it thus 
because, as they interpret it, it suits and fits in with their 
philosophy, and because it has nothing to do with any 
tiresome and intractable miracle. But I very much doubt 
whether losing life to save it, and saving life to lose it, 
meant to Jesus anything more than: “Secure eternal 
beatitude by a willingness to think little of, and give up, 
the brief life of earth.” ‘* Buy terms divine in selling hours 
of dross.”” Shakespeare knew what Jesus meant better than 
the philosophers, who do not much like this clear-cut contrast 
between earth and heaven. Now though the words, as thus 
interpreted, are exquisitely phrased and chosen, they are not 
deeply original like those which precede them. The Rabbis 
believed the same ; indeed, they always said that that was 
precisely why the Jews had such a bad time of it upon 
earth, and should not mind having it, in order that they 
might win through to and inherit the glories of “* the world 
tocome.” ‘“‘ If thy hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off.” 
The newness here is rather in the trenchant absoluteness of 
the bidding than in the general tendency, and the motive is 
Vou. XXVIII.—No. 1. 4* 
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the same as before: to avoid the flames of hell and ty 
acquire the felicities of heaven. About all such mat 
heaven and hell, eternal joy and eternal perdition, there js 
little to choose between the Rabbis and their great antagonist, 

I shall have to speak about the trenchant absoluteness, 
the uncompromisingness of the teaching of Jesus again. In 
some examples of it Jesus seems to be original, in that he 
tends to go off the Jewish line, and not merely to develop 
Jewish teaching or to “ fulfil” it. Rabbinic doctrine, as 
regards what may roughly be called asceticism, is balanced, 
On the one hand, you have passages like— 


‘“A morsel of bread with salt thou must eat, and 
water with measure must thou drink, thou must sleep 
upon the ground, and live a life of pain, the while thou 
toilest in the Torah.”’ 


On the other hand, you have such teaching as that to avoid 
an innocent pleasure which is within one’s grasp is not right, 
but wrong. But for Jesus the time was short, the end was 
nigh. The wind blew strongly, and only in one direction. 
There was hardly any time left for earthly enjoyment—at 
least for those who would be disciples in the best and fullest 
sense. Hence, perhaps, the not infrequent touch of sexual 
and family asceticism which, in spite of Deuteronomy xxxiii. 
9 (“‘ who said of his father and of his mother, I have not seen 
them, neither did he acknowledge his brothers, nor knew he 
his own children ”’), is off the Jewish and Rabbinic line. 
Hans Windisch, who is a first-rate scholar, and by no means 
extreme or fanatic, has lately said that it is not improbable 
that the famous eunuch verse in Matthew xix. 12 may have 
been literally meant, and that Origen was not so far wrong 
after all. In any case, that verse and other verses about 
father and mother and wife (Luke xviii. 29 versus Mark x. 29) 
are both original and off the Rabbinic line. Of their immense 
historic consequences this is not the place to speak. Again, 
the extremeness and absoluteness of the teaching is illus- 
trated by “ sell all that thou hast.” It may be that the 
advice was relative to the particular individual, or to the 
particular hour and place when it was uttered, or to the 
conviction that the end of the Age was at hand. It may be 
that, in other moods, and on other occasions, and for those 
who were not to be of the innermost ring, or in the fullest 
sense, his disciples, Jesus spoke differently. Yet one must 
not ignore the definiteness and urgency of the command. 
Kirsopp Lake, a fine scholar, and very independent, holds 
that Jesus meant what he said. 


at ee ll OOO SO 
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“*T think Jesus clearly taught that riches ought to 
be rejected and given to the poor. He not only said so 
quite definitely to the rich man who asked his advice, 
but he denied the possibility (apart from the special 
act of God) that rich men can enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. I have not the smallest doubt but that Jesus 
said this and meant it. I do not believe that he meant 
it as exceptional teaching. Poverty was his rule of 
life.” 


Such teaching would be original and off the Rabbinic line. 
Original does not in every case necessarily mean excellent. 
As further examples of “‘ extreme ”’ doctrine, I ought now 
to deal in some detail with the paradoxes of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and especially with ‘‘ Resist not wickedness,” 
and ‘“‘ Love your enemies.” But I have no space adequately 
to assess their degree of originality. That they do possess 
a degree of originality, and also (here I differ from current 
Jewish criticism) a degree of excellence, I am convinced. 
Two other doctrines must also be summarily mentioned, 
wherein we may, I think, also find originality. The one is 
the doctrine of divorce. However exegesis may settle (if 
it ever does) what Jesus exactly meant in this matter, and 
giving full credit to Shammai, I am yet inclined to believe 
that Jesus went beyond Shammai, and that he may 
even have deliberately wished to put woman on a footing of 
greater equality with man. But, here again, the subject is 
so intricate, and the critical and exegetical questions involved 
are so puzzling, that it is impossible to deal with it. The 
other doctrine concerns retribution and requital (tit for tat 
and measure for measure), both as regards God and man. 
So far as man is concerned, Jesus speaks with no uncertain 
voice in his strong opposition to any tit for tat ethic. “‘ Over- 
come evil with good ” is spoken in his spirit. Yet here it 
may not unjustly be said that he follows the best Jewish 
teaching, both of the O.T. and of the Rabbis; follows it 
and deepens it by his categorical and unqualified injunctions. 
As regards God, while, on the one hand, we have “ with 
what measure ye mete” and “ He shall render unto every 
man according to his deeds,” on the other hand, we have the 
Labourers in the Vineyard and that passage in Luke xvii. 
7-10, which the A.V. describes as ‘“‘ How we are bound to 
God and not He to us.”’ Nevertheless, immensely as we 
may value and admire these passages in Matthew and in 
Luke, one has to admit two things : first, that their meaning 
is not entirely beyond dispute ; secondly, that the Rabbinic 
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parallels are here very close and forcible. I wish I had space 
in which to quote them, for they are not well known. Yet 
one may, perhaps, go so far as to say that the doctrine of the 
two parables is more central in the teaching of Jesus than it 
is among the Rabbis. 

There are many doctrines in the Gospels which an ordin 
Christian commentary would speak of as highly original, 
but which I either cannot admit to be so, or which I could 
only admit to be so with tedious qualifications. Such would 
be the combination of love for God and love of man ip 
Mark xii. 80, 31, the denial of the doctrine that suffering 
betokens sin, the positive form of the Golden Rule, a deli- 
berate universalism, and faith. Omitting the first and third 
of these five, I would observe as to the second that the Tower 
of Siloam passage in Luke can only be interpreted to mean 
that Jesus denied the sequence of sin and suffering by making 
the words bear more than they legitimately can. Here, as 
so often in New Testament exegesis, the current interpreta- 
tion is a child of desire. In Mark ii. 5-11 Jesus shows no 
opposition to the old hypothesis. On the other hand, I feel 
convinced that Jesus would have repudiated that definite 
allocation of certain punishments for certain sins in which 
many of the Rabbis so foolishly indulged; I am sure he 
would have indignantly repudiated the odious passage, which 
is still allowed to disfigure the orthodox Jewish prayer-book, 
about women who die in child-birth and the reasons for their 
death. As to the fourth doctrine, while I would predicate not 
merely nobility and beauty, but also originality, of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, it is going much too far to 
say that Jesus deliberately and consciously ‘“‘ freed the con- 
ception of neighbour from its Jewish limitations.” If he had 
wished to effect such enfranchisement, he had every oppor- 
tunity and temptation to do so in the Sermon on the Mount, 
but no word is there uttered to the effect that neighbour and 
enemy include the Gentile. If it be true that to a Jew of the 
first century 4.D. “‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self” meant only “ Thou shalt love thy fellow Jew and the 
proselyte,” and ifit be true that the “‘enemy ” of whom Jesus 
was thinking was, or included, the Gentile, why did he not 
say “I tell you to love all men, whether Jews or Gentiles; 
I tell you to love all your enemies, whether Gentiles or Jews”? 
Such lucidity and definiteness were, ex hypothesi, badly 
needed, but they are entirely wanting. As regards the fifth 
doctrine, faith, the matter is very complicated, and I am 
compelled to leave the question of originality in suspense. 

Even with these limitations, hesitations and reservations, 
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I do not see how it can be illegitimate to credit the teaching 
of Jesus with a high degree of originality. We have to 
remember, and to bring together into our minds, both the 

neral points which I mentioned in the beginning—the com- 
paratively homogeneous body of doctrine, all attributed to 
one man, the unity of spirit, the beauty of form, what Jesus 
does not say as well as what he does, the passion and intensity 
of the whole—and then the particular points which I have 
since enumerated. If we combine the general and the par- 
ticular, the total impression of originality seems great. Such 
an impression is no mirage. I would like to illustrate my 
meaning by a short reference to the Beatitudes, especially 
as we find them in Matthew, without considering whether 
they are more or less authentic in Matthew than in Luke. 
The Beatitudes as a whole seem more than each one taken 
separately. There is a certain glow and intensity about 
them which seems new and distinctive. We can find 
Rabbinic parallels to each of them, but as a whole they seem 
original. If I be asked, “‘ In what does the impression 
left by the Beatitudes in Matthew seem to you peculiar 
and original? ’’, I find it very hard to put that impression 
into words. Perhaps it is a feeling as if all religion were 
concentrated and expressed in a certain condition of soul, 
which manifests itself in gentleness and pity and love and 
the patient endurance of wrong; in a certain peacefulness, 
which is also capable of utmost heroism and sacrifice, in a 
certain glow and enthusiasm, which produce a peculiar and 
indomitable happiness. Before the ideal of this religion all 
else appears to fade away ; all that is external and institu- 
tional ; all that is civic and political; all that has to do with 
beauty and knowledge; all that makes for the careful and 
orderly and gradual removal of evils by intelligent fore- 
thought or wise legislation; all conceptions of progress. 
All these things are good and are necessary, and yet the 
Beatitudes seem to teach the one thing needful which is 
more needful than any of them, and which goes both before 
them and after them. The Beatitudes seem to illustrate 
the unqualified absoluteness of the teaching of Jesus on 
which, as my last point, I would like for a few moments to 
dwell. In doing so I would like to call attention to a remark- 
able book of the younger Kittel—Gerhard Kittel, now 
Professor in Tiibingen—published in 1926, and called The 
Problems of Late Palestinian Judaism and of Earliest 
Christianity (Die Probleme des palistinenischen Spdatjuden- 
tums und das Urchristentum). Kittel is, I should imagine, 
a very fairly orthodox Lutheran, and he has learnt a great 
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deal of Rabbinic literature. He tries hard to. be fair, anq 
if he does not always appreciate the full and true natup 
of Rabbinic religion, one has to remember how especi 

difficult it is just for a Lutheran to do so. That he stilj 
cannot avoid some sweeping contrasts to the disadvan 

and detraction of the Rabbis only shows how hard it is to 

get rid of a false methodology. But Kittel points out how, ff 
in an earlier book, he had tried to show the peculiarity (and 
therefore to him the superiority) of the religion of Jesus in 
certain special teachings and sayings. He has now, however, 
come to the conclusion that he was on a wrong track. If 
you take, he says, each ethical utterance of Jesus separately, 
there is hardly one to which you cannot find a Jewish o 
Rabbinic analogue, or of which you can say that such an 
analogue it would be impossible for unadulterated Judaism 
to have produced. He then goes on to give his own explana- 
tion of wherein the immense greatness and the complete 
originality of the teaching of Jesus consist. I shall not 
attempt to transcribe his explanation, but it lies partly in 
the intensity, the absoluteness, and the unqualifiedness of 
the religious demand—that religious demand which embraces 
the ethical demand and substantiates it. And here, I think, 
at least asregards the distinctiveness of the teaching—I am 
not out to assess comparative merits—he is not far wrong, 
The absoluteness of the demand looks away from, and gives 
no heed to, difficulties and problems of circumstance ; it is 
not relative at all. That the demand is of this kind is, Kittd 
thinks, due to the other element in the high originality of 
Jesus, his sense of authority, his consciousness of sonship, 
his central and unique position and the conviction thereof, 
as embodying in himself the very actuality and presence of 
the Kingdom of God, what Origen called the atvroBacueia, 
And this, too, may be, at least partially, true. Hence, says 
Kittel, the religious demand of Jesus is not, as it were, 
limited to earth. This world, this zon, is not its veritable 
sphere. Its true place is the sphere into which the conscious- 
ness of Jesus lifts him up. The demand is eschatological; 
that is, it is always thinking of the other, the second «on, 
which was so soon to be revealed. And this, too, may be not 
inaccurate. But if so, and if these characteristics do largely 
make and mark the originality of Jesus, then the ethical and 
religious demands of the teacher from Nazareth leave 4 
place for the ethical and religious demands of the Rabbis. 
For this zon, too, has its claims, its duties and its problems ; 
this world, too, has its true joys, its true beatitudes, and even 
its true prosperities. The more I study the religious and 
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ethical teaching of the Rabbis and of Jesus, the more I 
realise that the originalities and peculiarities of the one are 
complementary to the originalities and peculiarities of the 
other. There is a place, e.g., for the absoluteness of “‘ sell all 
that thou hast ”’; there is also a place for the careful injunc- 
tions of the Rabbis, which consider circumstance and 
occasion, the results of the action upon others as well as its 
| fitness or urgency for the soul of the doer. There is a place for 
the unqualified demand of Jesus ;_ there is a place also for the 
many-detailed delicacies of the Rabbis. There is a place 
for principles ; there is a place also for their applications 
and for laws. He who only knows, cares for and appreciates 
the teaching of either Jesus or of the Rabbis is certainly 
poorer than he who knows, cares for and appreciates both. 
It may even be that the invectives and fierce denuncia- 
tions of Jesus are the humanly necessary counterpart of his 
unqualified urgencies. I sometimes think that if Jesus had 
given a little of the gentleness and love which he displayed 
for the tax-collectors and the outcast to his Rabbinic 
antagonists, some of them might have been won over to his 
cause. And, after all, they too were human beings, and they, 
too, from his point of view, were sinners; they, too, had 
souls to save. I remember that somewhere in the intro- 
duction to his commentary on Ezra iv., Gunkel, who is, I 
should think, a fairly orthodox Christian, remarks that 
“pity for sinners who remain sinners to the end is foreign 
to strong, ethical religions, and, therefore, foreign also to 
the Gospel.” Thus it is, I suppose, foreign to Jesus. 
Such religions and their teachers, I suppose, do ethically 
commit Hell’s destined to Hell without shrinking or com- 
punction. I conclude, therefore, that I must take my 
“vipers,” my “ children of hell,” my “ accursed” and my 
“everlasting fire,” as the Germans would say, “mit im 
Kauf.”” They are the price which I must pay for the un- 
doubted fact that no one would ever think of accusing the 
hero of the Gospels of flabby sentimentality. His love and 
his demand for love, his love of many human beings and his 
love of God, were the love of the strong man, the hero. The 
hero, humble and self-sacrificing, tender and severe, with a 
convinced consciousness of inspiration and of mission, the 
servant and helper of his brethren, but always also the 
leader and the lord ; it is a fine and original personality. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


LONDON. 





HISTORY AND DOGMA IN JOHN. 
Proressor B. W. BACON. 


Grocrapuy and chronology form the backbone of history, 
and for completeness, definiteness, and even (so far as the 
available data enable us to judge) for reliability, in general 
ne we of place and time, the Fourth Gospel surpasses all 
others. 

Mark has almost nothing of either, and is not bettered 
by Matthew. Luke makes a desperate effort to link the story 
up with contemporary history, and give it something like 
geographical outline ; but with meagre success. With that 
minimum of historical knowledge to be expected of the least 
informed he fixes the crucifixion and resurrection as occurring 
in the sixteenth year of Tiberius (A.D. 29-80), but when he 
dates the nativity “ about thirty years ” earlier (iii. 28) he 
contradicts his own sources as well as every other implica- 
tion of the New Testament. Moreover, the dating betrays 
@ suspicious resemblance to Ez. i. 1, a passage regarded by 
Jerome as prophetically foreshadowing the event described. 
Luke himself in i. 5 agrees with Matthew in implying that 
the nativity was at least thirty-four years earlier ; Acts vii 
30, 37, probably implies that it was forty; ‘‘ the Elders,” 
quoted by Irenzus in his Hereses, Bk. II., xxii. 5, declare 
that it was between forty and fifty. Many modern scholars 
feel driven, with Sir W. M. Ramsay, to adopt a date of 
6-8 B.c. Some fall back on Tertullian’s reckoning (based on 
unknown sources) which places the nativity under Sentius 
Saturninus (!), consul in 19-18 B.c., governor of Syria ten 
years later. Two passages in the Fourth Gospel, John ii. 20 
and viii. 57, unless both ancient and modern interpreters 
have misunderstood their bearing, date the nativity in the 
consulship of Sentius Saturninus, coincidently with the 
beginning of Herod’s reconstruction of the temple. ‘‘ John” 
thus makes Jesus complete in the two years of his public 
ministry a full Jubilee year of 49 years (7 x 7). For in 
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all cases, of course, the starting point is the “‘ Taking up ” 
(évadyus) in the “ year of the two Gemini,” a.D. 29 accord- 
ing to Roman reckoning, 80 according to Syrian. Astrono- 
mically the only admissible year is 4.D. 80. Other disagree- 
ments between Lukan and Johannine chronology are 
discussed in my article under this title in The Expositor for 
March, 1907 (Seventh Series, No. 15, pp. 206-220). 

In respect to geography also Luke makes a poor showing 
in his attempt to improve upon Mark. Fundamentally 
Synoptic tradition rests upon a twofold division of the 
ministry, Galilean and Judean. This appears as early as 
Peter’s summary before Cornelius (Acts x. 36-42), and con- 
tinues through the whole sequence of Gospels. Luke, how- 
ever, cancels Mark’s period of Exile (vi. 45—viii. 26), finding 
room instead for a third division by expanding Mark’s 
reference to the journey from Galilee “‘ into the borders of 
Judea and beyond Jordan” (Mark x. 1), into a sort of 
“travel document ” sufficient to contain the great mass of 
Q material inserted in his so-called “‘ great interpolation ” 
(Luke ix. 51—xviii. 12). But the “journey” through 
“Samaria” (!) is notoriously artificial and without other 
value than as a literary framework for loose and disconnected 
fragments. Comparison with the map shows hopeless 
confusion. 

The division adopted by the fourth evangelist is again 
threefold, but after a totally different plan. Luke had pre- 
fixed to the Galilean ministry two so-called Infancy Chapters 
(i. 5—ii. 52) for the purpose, it would seem, of placing in 
true perspective by angelic revelation the respective minis- 
tries of John and Jesus. Our fourth evangelist meets the 
same object by prefixing an entire pre-Galilean ministry, 
carried on while ‘‘ John was not yet cast into prison ”’ (iii. 24). 
Jesus and his disciples baptise in Judea (iii. 22), John and 
his disciples baptise first in “‘ Bethany beyond Jordan” 
(i. 28; x. 40), later in “‘ Ainon near to Salim ” (iii. 23). This 
pre-Galilean ministry of Jesus is concerned with a baptism 
practised by his disciples rather than himself, but with an 
effect so great as to provoke the jealousy of John’s disciples. 
In fact the fourth evangelist, speaking later of Jesus’ disciples 
in Judea (vii. 3), seems to imply that the bulk of them, even 
after the close of the Galilean ministry, are in Judea, not in 
Galilee. The pre-Galilean ministry comes to a very definitely 
marked conclusion in iv. 42. John the Baptist, who even in 
Bethany beyond Jordan had dismissed his disciples to Jesus, 
as the Lamb of God alone able to “ take up the burden of 
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sins,” alone employing a “‘ baptism of the Spirit,” dismisge, 
even more explicitly those who in Atnon near to Salim majj. 
fest jealousy on his account. Nothing can be more self. 
eliminating than the discourse in which John takes his leaye 
from the pages of this Gospel, declaring: ‘ He must increase 
but I must decrease.” The story concludes with a ministry 
of Jesus in Samaria so abundantly fruitful in numbers as to 
call forth the congratulations of Jesus to his disciples in 
words of surprising intensity (iv. 35-38), and so deep in effect 
as to lead to a confession on the Samaritans’ part exceedi 

anything to be found elsewhere in the Gospel (iv. 39-49), 
— at least receives far greater consideration than in 

uke. 

K. Kundsin, in his Topologische Ueberlieferungsstoffe im 
J ohannesevangelium (1925), has taught us to find the motive 
for these geographical data anent the Baptist’s earlier and 
later ministry not so much in any antiquarian interest in 
the Baptist himself as in present contacts with the disciples 
of the Baptist, who in the evangelist’s day were chiefly to be 
found in the two localities mentioned. If so, ‘‘ Bethany 
beyond Jordan ” must be regarded as principal seat of those 
*““Mazbotheans”’ or “ Baptisers”? who displayed greater 
affinity with Essenism, and were principally located in Trans- 
jordan in the time of their leader Elxai (A.D. 101). ‘* Ainon 
near to Salim,” on the other hand, is now clearly identified 
by archeological research as Ainun, six miles from Salim, 
near the ancient Shechem, by the perennial watercourse of 
the Wady Farah. This will have been the seat of the more 
Hellenistic type of “disciples of John.” For our heresio 
logues thus connect both Simon of Gitta and his predecessor 
Dositheus with the Baptist. According to the Clementine 
Homilies (c. 200) both were disciples of John. Simon’s more 
celebrated successor, Menander of Capparatea (Samaria), 
carried the rite of baptism (interpreted after his Gnostic 
system), northward to Antioch. 

However this may be, and whatever the motive for the 
change of outline, there can be no question of the remarkable 
departure of the Fourth Gospel from Synoptic tradition in 
prefixing to the known story of Jesus’ public work a new, 
unknown, pre-Galilean, or Samaritan ministry, which in 
apologetic value corresponds to the prefixed Infancy chapters 
of Luke. It effects adjustment between Christians and “‘ dis- 
ciples of John.” Interrupted only by the journey to Jeru- 
salem of ii. 12—iii. 21, this continuation of “‘ the Witness of 
John ” (i. 19 ff.) in a parallel ministry of Jesus and John in 
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Judea and Samaria (iii. 22—iv. 42) forms a new division to 
the old outline. Is it history or fable ? 

There are considerations to be urged in its favour. The 
opening of Petrine story in Mark is too abrupt. Men cannot 
have left their livelihood thus to follow an utter stranger. 
Synoptic tradition also has reference to unexplained disciples 
in Samaria and Judea. It places in Jesus’ mouth references 
to other visits than the recorded Passover journey to Jeru- 
salem. Its concentration of his whole ministry on a single 
year will hardly suffice for the lasting effect of his teaching ; 
it seems more like a result of adjustment to the cycle of 
eatechetic teaching. Moreover, the Markan record itself 
betrays the passage of the seasons. A harvest season is near 
when the twelve make their way through the ripe grain 
(Mark ii. 28); another is just past, or just to come, when 
Jesus gives his parting banquet to Galilean followers sitting 


. on the “‘ green ” grass in Mark vi. 39. 


Thus the familiar arguments of the harmonisers. They 
have long since been rejected as insufficient ; yet not wholly 
silenced. And behind them is the plain, undeniable fact that 
the fourth evangelist at least thinks he is giving historical 
data. The attempt to find symbolic meanings for names and 
dates like these has long since broken down. To allegorise 
“Bethany beyond Jordan,” or “ Cana,” or “ Nathaniel,” or 
“ Enon near to Salim ” awakens only ridicule. Our fourth 
evangelist certainly believes in his strange new tradition. He 
thinks there was a Nathaniel of Cana. He holds that there 
really was a “disciple whom Jesus loved,” and that the 
outline which he sketches in such bold conflict with the 
traditional story of Peter, rests upon that mysterious disci- 
ple’s testimony—yes, even his written testimony. 

The fourth evangelist—or, as we might better say, his 
guarantor in xxi. 24 f.—may be in error. Doubtless he is, if 
we insist on pressing his sweeping claims to the last drop of 
possible apologetic meaning. But the words of xxi. 24 f. are 
manifestly not meant to be so pressed. True, the Appendix 
is no part of the Gospel as originally composed. But for any 
inquiry into its origin, the Appendix must be our guide ; for 
its author at least stood nearer than we and furnishes our 
only line of approach to the truth. This guarantor is in 
earnest. He expects to be believed when he says, however 
enigmatically : 


“‘ This ‘ Beloved disciple,’ this John, son of Zebedee, 
left traditions when he died. We of the Ephesian Church 
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are not repeating mere old wives’ fables when we tell of 
such things as a pre-Galilean ministry, before John was 
put in prison. We know it to have been a fact, because 
we have these traditions on the assurance—yes, the 
written assurance—of a primitive witness.”’ 


Exaggeration is indeed stamped on the very face of John 
xxi. 25. The verse obviously imitates xx. 30 f., the true 
ending of the book. But there is no deliberate falsehood in 
it. And at least the basis of time and place, the backbone 
of history, is clear, complete and positive in the Fourth 
Gospel as in no other. Typical is “‘ John’s” pre-Galilean 
ministry, the outstanding contradiction of Synoptic story, 
which harmonists like Irenzus found so hard to reconcile 
that they at last gave up the attempt, abandoning the long. 
established idea of the one-year ministry. But the pre- 
Galilean ministry does not stand alone. There is the sojourn 
in the “‘ city called Ephraim ” (again in Samaria) before the 
end; and there is the hopeless contradiction of Synoptic 
tradition as respects the day of the Preparation of Passover 
on which Jesus died. Thus Johannine chronology is at least 
bold, and sincere, and independent. The evangelist at least 
thinks he is speaking on good authority. But the very fact 
that he aims to correct his predecessors ; and that he does so 
not baldly but cautiously, subtly, tacitly ; shows that his 
tradition is not early. He shows the same caution in claiming 
the son of Zebedee as his authority. .An earlier Ephesian 
book which had boldly announced “I, John, am he that 
heard and saw these things,’”’ had met furious contradiction. 
Our evangelist’s guarantor veils his informant behind an 
ambiguity, leaving the reader responsible for unsafe infer- 
ences. This goes equally to show that the claimed authority 
is remote. The tradition of the red and white martyrdom, 
the twofold commission and promise of Jesus interpreted in 
different senses (xxi. 15-23) was already ancient when the 
Appendix was attached to a Gospel made up of “‘ things new 
and old.” But is the pre-Galilean ministry a pure figment of 
anti-Gnostic apologetic? If so, Gnostic opponents were 
merciful. 


II. 


The basic outline of place and time in the Fourth Gospel, 
the element most conspicuous to ancient objectors to its 
admission to equal standing with Petrine story, offers a bold, 
definite, independent, intentional correction of tradition 
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which since Mark appeared had become almost axiomatic. 
But the fourth evangelist had something to say which to 
him was more important than history. He had to introduce 
interpretative Dogma, and he chooses for the purpose the 
yehicle of dialogue, consecrated since Plato’s day for just 
such use, a vehicle destined to serve a like end for Justin, for 
the writer of the Clementina, for dozens of later Christian 
apologists. “‘ John’s” theme is the Incarnation of the 
divine Logos; he uses the inevitable “I am” style. If, 
then, Jesus comes to announce himself as the Christ, the 
supreme Messenger (’Ardcrodos) to Israel, the ultimate 
“Redeemer of the world,” his announcement could hardly 
be supposed to take place elsewhere than at Jerusalem, fatal 
goal of all the prophets. His denunciatory dialogues with 
“the Jews ” must, at least for the most part, be placed there. 
Only that reported by the Synoptists as in Capernaum could 
notberemoved. So far as the other great “‘ I am ”’ discourses 
are concerned, another scheme of things better adapted to 
“ John’s”? dogmatic purpose must supervene. 

We have no difficulty in determining its nature. Five 
great discourses, each prefaced by its appropriate “ sign,” 
are as distinctively characteristic of ‘“‘ John” as the five 
discourses of ‘‘ Matthew,” similarly prefaced each with its 
group of ‘“‘signs” in our First Gospel. John’s subdivisions 
consist of successive visits to Jerusalem at each of the five 
great feasts of the two-year period covered by the ministry. 
Only that Passover which Synoptic tradition had unalterably 
connected with the Farewell to Galilee remains in its fixed 
| place. The other feasts are interjected (with a sovereign 
| disregard for context or historic probability) in the setting 
required by the scheme: Passover at Jerusalem (ii. 12— 
| iii, 21); Pentecost (the name cancelled to avoid obvious 
| conflict with vi. 8, but the subject adapted to this feast of the 
| Giving of the Law), again at Jerusalem (Chapter V.) ; 
_ Passover (Unleavened Bread) with discourse on Bread from 
_ Heaven (Chapter VI.) ; Tabernacles (celebrated by illumina- 
_ tions) with discourse on the Light of the World (vii. 1—x. 21) ; 
_ Dedication (Feast of Resurrection, or Lives Given for the 
Nation) with discourse on The Resurrection and the Life 
(x. 283—xi. 58). The last great Jewish feast is not celebrated 
by Jesus in Jerusalem according to the fourth Gospel. He 
celebrates the final Passover ‘‘ new” in the Jubilee year of 
release at the messianic banquet of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

The five festal dialogues, or discourses of the fourth 
Gospel make hardly a pretence otherwise of being adjusted to 
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its historical framework. As little do they pretend to report 
actual logia, or sayings of Jesus. The evangelist speaks 
almost defiantly in his own style and from his own contem. 
porary standpoint. Jesus is made to say, “ We speak that 
we do know,” “I sent you to reap ”’ just as if the intention 
were to make it plain that this is not history, but dogma, 
The evangelist frankly sets forth his own religious conviction 
and that of his fellow-churchmen. This produces an extra- 
ordinary disjointing of the story—and the compiler is little 
concerned. He expects the reader to see that he is writing 
after the manner of contemporary dialogue. He is not 
prepared to meet the matter-of-fact Western mind intolerant 
of midrashic poetry, the historico-critical mind which asks 
only, Did Jesus say these words, or did he not? Was he at 
this time in just this place ? 

History and dogma. It is the vain attempt to blend 
these diverse elements which makes havoc of the Fourth 
Gospel conceived as a continuous story. The attempt was 
not new. It was part of the problem of the first writers of 
gospels, and continues so down to the period of the con- 
structors of Lives of Christ from equal parts of Synoptic 
narrative and Johannine theology. Matthew and Luke 
attempted it (each in his own way, but with equally dis- 
appointing results), by seeking to blend “‘ Q ” material with 
Mark. John makes a similar attempt, with still less of 
success from the standpoint of the historical critic ; because 
by his time the narrative had become more complicated and 
unreliable, and the dogma more theosophically developed. 
History, or what now passes for history in the sifted mass of 
report (John xx. 80—xxi. 25), and dogma, of the Hellenistic, 
anti-Gnostic type—these are the two strands of our late 
Fourth Gospel. Each will prove invaluable as a check on its 
own side of the development, studied separately. In com- 
bination they produce a bewildering labyrinth of conflicts 
and contradictions. 

The Prologue (John i. 1-18) shows the same extraordinary 
blend as the rest of the Gospel, though in different proportion. 
Nothing can be more sublime than the Wisdom hymn of 
verses 1—5, 9-13 and 14, 16-18, its three strophes depicting 
the eternal Logos as (1) Creative, (2) Revealing, (3) Redemp- 
tive. The Stoic Logos doctrine might use the terms évd.aGer0s, 
mpopopikds, évoapkds. Nothing could furnish a_ better 
key to the Dogma of the writing. The inserted references to 
John the Baptist in verses 6-8 and 15 (to which we should 
probably add the mistakenly explanatory gloss “ even to 
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them that believe on his name ” in verse 12) fit this context 
“as the fist the eye.” Verses 6 f. and 15 are indispensable to 
the story of John’s baptism in 19 ff., and the story itself, 
however mingled with Synoptic elements and late tradition, 
might prove to contain important historical checks on the 
meagre and distorted report of Mark. But standing where 
they do verses 6 f. and 15 are intolerable. Attached to the 
first strophe of the Wisdom hymn verse 6 f. sends John the 
Baptist “ drifting into eternity.” Verse 15 breaks in between 
14 and 16 to destroy the connection between “ full of grace 
and truth,” and its continuation : ‘‘ For of his fulness we all 
received, one charisma supplementing another.” 

The interruptions of the Prologue are no worse than those 
which result from the interweaving of the Signs and Dis- 
courses of the succeeding story. After Jesus’ disciples have 
been won from John in Bethany beyond Jordan and securely 
attached to his person by the Miracle at Cana (i. 19— ii. 11), 
the story of ‘‘ the Witness of John ” continues with perfect 
logical sequence in iii. 22—iv. 45. Jesus and his disciples 
“came into the land of Judea; and there he tarried with 
them and baptised. And John also was baptising in A’enon 
near to Salim, because there was much water there.” This 
gave rise to jealousies which John rebuked, again declaring it 
his mission only to make Jesus known and then withdraw 
(iii. 22-80). Jesus on his part, hearing of the controversy, 
withdrew from Judea, seeking the obscurity of Galilee ; but 
on the road came into unsought prominence in Samaria, thus 
in effect displacing the work of John’s disciples (iv. 1-45). 
This new explanation of the early relations of Jesus and John, 
supplanting the Synoptic account of how “ after John was 
cast into prison ”’ Jesus began his work in Galilee, forms a 
perfectly logical sequel to The Witness of John beyond Jordan 
(i. 19-84), and Winning of the Disciples (i. 35—1i. 11). The 
only incongruous element is a supplement in iii. 31-36 to the 
self-renouncing discourse of the Baptist (iii. 27-30). The 
supplement is obviously editorial, a brief paragraph which 
combines the themes of the Nicodemus dialogue (iii. 5-21) 
with the utterance of John. 

What then shall we say to the Sign of the Purging of the 
Temple and Dialogue with Nicodemus (ii. 12—iii. 21) which 
intervene upon this sequence like snow in August? The 
Synoptic account of Jesus’ journey at Passover from Caper- 
naum to Jerusalem is attached willy-nilly in ii. 12 to the 
Miracle at Cana and followed by a Dialogue with a “‘ teacher 
of the Jews ” briefly expounding the theology of the Epistle 
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to the Romans in place of Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount 
(ii. 18—iii. 21). Nicodemus unexpectedly disappears, and 
we are back at the point where “ Jesus and his disciples 
came—from Cana of Galilee—into the land of Judea,” ete, 
It is hardly necessary to point out that the condition of things 
represented in the support of multitudes in Jerusalem won 
by “ the signs which Jesus did ” against a hostile hierocracy, 
a hostility which compels Nicodemus to come by night, is not 
that of the beginnings of Jesus’ success told in the following 
context (iv. 54). It is true that iv. 45 again adverts to the 
signs and wonders done at the feast in Jerusalem. But this 
verse also, patently in conflict with its context, is editorial, 
The Sign and Discourse of ii. 12—iii. 21 are both far in 
advance of the historical situation. 

The same incongruity reappears at the next interjected 
festival journey with its Sign and Discourse. Jesus has just 
begun his work in Galilee with a “‘ second sign,” the “ Q” 
story of the healing of the Centurion’s Son. We expect its 
effects to be related next—as they actually are in vi. 1 ff, 
notin v.1ff. No; inv. 1 ff. occurs the inevitable “ feast of 
the Jews.” Once more “‘ Jesus went up to Jerusalem.” The 
“sign” is the Making the Lame to Walk of Mark ii. 1-12, 
while the controversial dialogue is that of the same Markan 
context demonstrating Jesus’ Authority as Son of Man and 
Superiority to the Sabbath. A recent article in the H1BBErt 
JOURNAL for October, 1926 (Vol. XXV., 1) has shown the 
** Sources and Method ” of the evangelist in this composition. 
However, he did not himself construct it for the place ; for 
part of it has spilled over, as critics long ago recognised, and 
appears as verses 15-24 of Chapter VII. When we resume 
the thread of the narrative at vi. 1 ff. the same carelessness of 
geography appears as before. Jesus “‘ went away (from 
Jerusalem !) to the other side of the Sea of Galilee,”’ just as in 
ili. 22 he went (from Jerusalem !) “‘ into the land of Judea.” 

Again we are on the track of history. Chapter VI. relates 
the close of the Galilean ministry with such reminiscences of 
Synoptic story as were exhibited previously in the Call of 
the First Disciples (i. 85-51 ; cf. Mark i. 16-20 ; viii. 29-38; 
ix. 1 and parallels). This is Passover, or the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread ; the sign is the Feeding of the Multitude and 
the discourse is on the Bread of Heaven. But Jesus this 
time does not “go up to Jerusalem” because Synoptic f 
tradition had already located sign and theme alike neat 
Capernaum. In this case we escape, therefore, the usual 
geographical dislocation. 
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We do not, however, escape the confusion. Synoptic 
story tells at this point of a withdrawal of Jesus from Galilee 
occasioned by threats against his life (Mark vi. 14-16 ; Luke 
xiii. 81 ff.). He secretly returns to Capernaum from the 
tetrarchy of Philip whither he had fled, gathers the twelve 
about him and takes the road to Jerusalem, the Via Crucis 
(Mark ix. 30—x. 1). For John’s Gospel this has to be 
readjusted, because Galilee is friendly (iv. 45), the enemy 
is in Jerusalem (v. 16-18). Consequently vii. 1 has to be 
introduced, regardless of the fact that Jesus is in Galilee 
according to the context, and just about to leave it for Judea. 
As a source of confusion the editorial comment of vii. 1 makes 
agood mate to that of iv. 45. Jesus’ brethren do not deserve 
the imputation it puts upon their counsel in verses 3-5. 

The third journey to Jerusalem, at the fourth festival, 
now coincides with the Via Crucis of the Synoptists. The 
secrecy, and the questions raised concerning safety mark it 
as the same; although now to fit the Johannine scheme of 
the five feasts it is not a Passover, but Tabernacles! In this 
Gospel room is thus found for an additional ministry prefixed 
to the Judean, just as a Samaritan ministry was prefixed to 
the Galilean of the Synoptists. No less than two festal 
journeys, each with its sign and its dialogue, intervene before 
the final Passover! Can this have a historical basis? Did 
Jesus spend three months before the end in Bethany beyond 
Jordan and in a Samaritan city called Ephraim (x. 40; 
xi. 54)? At least John is comparatively definite as to time 
and place, whereas Synoptic tradition is vague on both 
points. On the other hand Mark’s Exile Journey (Mark vi. 53 
—viii. 26) is certainly not historical. Is our fourth evangelist 
making his scheme of festival journeys take the place of in- 
formation, or has he remnants of real tradition? At least 
he thinks he has good authority, or he would hardly venture 
on such bold innovations. Late as his representations are 
and dominated by a dogmatic purpose and an artificial 
scheme, we have not such a superabundance of information 
on what happened after Jesus left Galilee, and before he and 
his disciples took the road to Jerusalem with the Passover 
pilgrims, that we can afford to disregard John’s assertions. 

_ Tabernacles, a Feast of Lights, has (like the other feasts 
in John) its appropriate sign and discourse. Jesus restores 
sight to the blind, as in the Synoptic story connected in Q 
with the denunciation of spiritual blindness (Mark viii. 22-26, 
11-18; cf. Matt. xii. 22 f. ; 88 f. = Luke xi. 14, 29-36). He 
uses the oceasion for a long discourse, employing the same 
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Synoptic theme, even including the touch concerning unfo. 
givable sin (ix. 40 f.), while the Jews insist that he is possessed 
of a devil (x. 20 f.; cf. Matt. xii. 25 = Luke xi. 14 ff., 29-36), 
Only in John the story is dislocated by adaptation to the 
scene of Jerusalem at Tabernacles. The addition in vii. 37- 
44 relating to the rite of water-pouring “ on the last day, the 
great day of the feast ’’ falls completely out of the picture, 
Not only has it a wholly different subject from the main 
theme, the Light of the World, but it flagrantly interrupts 
the context, destroying the continuity of the narrative. In 
vii. 32 the chief priests and Pharisees had “ sent officers to 
take him.” The result of introducing vii. 37-44 is that the 
officers wait until after the end of the feast before reporting! 
Still worse is the effect on viii. 12—ix. 41. All this long dis- 
course beginning, ‘‘ Again Jesus spake unto them saying | 
am the Light of the World,” together with the healing of the 
blind man and the controversy which ensues, must be placed 
in the brief time remaining after the closing ceremony “ on 
the last day of the feast !”” The supplement is another proof 
that our evangelist did not compose his discourse sections, 
but found them ready made, and fitted them in—with 
amputations or supplements. 

Editorial supplementation occurs at the close. In x. 1-18 
it has twisted into an almost hopeless tangle a “* parable ” of 
the Door of the Sheep (hardly an original part of the dis- 
course on Spiritual Blindness) and a Parable of the Good 
Shepherd who lays down his life for the Sheep. The latter 
should certainly be connected with the next festival discourse, 
the Feast of Dedication, whose theme was Resurrection of 
Martyrs. I have shown this in my article in the HiBBeErt 
JouRNAL for January, 1917 (Vol. XV., 2). So intolerable 
is the confusion in x. 7 that the Sahidic version actually 
changes “‘ door ” to “‘ shepherd.” But violence like this only 
evidences, it does not undo the mischief. 

The series of festival signs and discourses naturally 
culminates with the fifth, and last, Dedication. Jesus returns 
from Bethany beyond Jordan to Bethany on the Mount of 
Olives at the summons of friendship to raise from the dead 
Lazarus, brother of Mary and Martha. The personal names 
are those of Lukan tradition, and the whole dogmatic section 
has every characteristic of the kind of fiction typical of 
Jewish midrash, including the interspersed features of 
Synoptic story and the doctrinal expository dialogue. The 
exaggeration of the instance of “‘ the dead are raised up,” 
overtopping even Luke’s story of the Widow of Nain and her 
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Son, is no greater than that which stretches the Paralytic 
made to Walk of v. 1 ff. beyond Mark ii. 1-12, or the Blind 
made to See of ix. 1 ff. beyond Mark viii. 22-26. No church 
teacher of A.D. 100, surrounded by the mass of legend 
referred to in xx. 30 f., could be expected to exercise any 
more critical sifting for dogmatic instruction (technically 
haggada) than is here exhibited. 

It is otherwise with the narrative framework. No doc- 
trinal interest whatever was served by this evangelist’s 
departure from the received Synoptic tradition of a fairly 
direct journey from Capernaum to Jerusalem down the 
Jordan Valley. The scheme of festival journeys to Jerusalem 
may be a mere literary device ; but again the question must 
be raised, Are we so sure of the Synoptic outline of time and 
place as to be able to assume that the Hellenistic evangelist 
had no grounds beyond the convenience of this literary form 
for this radical departure ? Once again, his champions, who 
defend his reliability in the Appendix (xxi. 24 f.), are con- 
vinced that “‘ his witness is true.”” They probably have prin- 
cipally in mind the statements as to time and place which 
are actually made a ground of objection in later controversy 
because of their contradiction of the already canonised 
Synoptic narrative outline. The dogmatic sections are less 
likely to have given offence. These nameless champions of 
the defunct evangelist identify the “disciple whom Jesus 
loved ” with John the son of Zebedee, though with a purposed 
ambiguity which suggests reluctance to be held strictly to 
account for it. They probably do not mean by the expres- 
sion “‘ testified these things and wrote these things ” anything 
more than “ transmitted this tradition (partly) in written 
form.” Modern critics may feel obliged to take at its 
minimum of implication this ardent apologetic, but of its 
sincerity there should be no doubt. Neither should there be 
any undervaluation of this early narrative tradition, this 
scheme of festival journeys, in comparison with Synoptic 
History. It has been made the vehicle for Dogma expressed 
with the poetic freedom of contemporary method, the mid- 
rash, whose rule is, in Pauline phrase, ‘“ All things for 
edification.” But even an artificial scheme of time and place 
may be framed on sound tradition at the core. 


B. W. BACON. 


Yate UNIversity. 





THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND ITS 
CRITICS? 


C. F. NOLLOTH, D.Lirr., 
Hon. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


GREAT interest is being taken in the problem—or rather the 
series of problems—of the Gospel of St John. I use that 
term because there is hardly a single aspect of the subject on 
which general agreement has been arrived at. At the same 
time, so much has been gained by recent investigation that a 
fair amount of certainty is reasonable in regard to some of 
the more important points of controversy. There will no 
doubt continue to be a fringe of extremists on either flank, 
but in most cases their arguments show the presence of 
prejudice or a strange lack of literary instinct. Instances of 
each of these factors will occur as we proceed ;_ but it is only 
fair to say that, on the whole, the criticism which is being 
directed upon the Gospel is inspired by the honest desire to 
reach the truth. 

The special character of the Gospel itself is a primary 
cause of the different views which are formed of its contents. 
A view of the universe which excludes the action of the 
“* supernatural ” from the domain of a narrative that pro- 
fesses to be historical will be tempted to ride rough-shod 
over many an incident and expression which bears all the 
marks of authentic history. To this cause is to be attributed 
an unfortunate animus which seems to inspire a certain 
section of critical opinion and to warp its judgment. Nor 
must the effect of a fixed theological standpoint be minimized. 
There is no doubt that the Fourth Gospel presents a formid- 
able obstacle to a Christology which is content with anything 
short of the full Catholic belief.? 


1 A paper read before the Beckenham and Bromley Clerical Society. 

2 «The Gospel of John throws insurmountable obstacles in the way of 
describing a purely human life of Jesus.” F. Loofs, What is the Truth 
about Jesus Christ? p. 98. 
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All these various considerations have to be reckoned with 
hen we come to deal with the effect of recent criticism upon 
the interpretation of the Gospel. 

Our necessarily brief inquiry falls into three divisions : 
|, Authorship and date; in other words, the formation of 
the Gospel. II. The historical value of its narrative. 
[. The authenticity of our Lord’s discourses as therein 
reported. 

I. 


It is common knowledge that on the first of these ques- 
tions considerable movement of opinion has occurred during 
the last twenty years. Many people had been content to 
abide by the conviction so strongly held by the Cambridge 
trumvirate—Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort—that the author 
was the younger son of Zebedee, “‘ the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” the Apostle John. Nor has anything of the nature 
ofa fresh discovery of relevant data appeared since the time 
of those great scholars to upset the deliberate conclusions 
which they had formed. Of literary analogies and of psycho- 
logical probabilities for or against their decision there has 
been abundance, but nothing to make it untenable. This 
isa fact to be carefully borne in mind. Nor, in this connec- 
tion, should the name of the veteran Th. Zahn, of Erlangen, 
be omitted, a scholar whose range of New Testament learning 
is unequalled in the present day. But, apart from the 
authority of these great names, a more significant fact is that 
their arguments for the traditional authorship have never 
been successfully met. New theories have been started, but 
the arguments have been unaffected. 

Most people would admit that the question of authorship 
issecondary. It is the Gospel itself, not the hand that wrote 
it, which mainly concerns us. Yet in estimating the 
historical value of a book, and of a book so vital as this, 
authorship and date become deeply significant ; while not a 
few would feel that the reasons to be alleged against the 
almost universal opinion of the early Church must be cogent 
indeed if they are allowed to prevail. In all fairness the 
burden of proof lies upon those who reject the Apostolic 
authorship, not upon its defenders. 

Before the close of the second century the Gospel, which 
had long been classed with the other three as documents of 
paramount authority in the Church,! was assigned in every 


‘a Vide The Fourth Evangelist (Murray), 1925, pp. 48 f., by the present 
writer, 
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quarter of Christendom to the younger son of Zebedee! 
Now for a remarkable piece of criticism: ‘* Until the time of 
Origen, or thereabouts, we are ignorant of Christian opinion 
about the authorship of the Fourth Gospel by the son of 
Zebedee.” * Is it reasonable to imagine that the opinion 
universally held in the last quarter of the second century— 
and therefore long before Origen began his great commen 

on the Gospel *—came up like a mushroom in the night, with 
no connection with preceding thought and with no knowled 
of the unbroken chain of tradition in the Churches of Asia 
that linked Irenzeus through Polycarp with the Apostle 
himself ? 

In this, as in so many literary questions, authorship and 
date are very closely connected. You have only, like 
F. Baur, to move the date of the book lower down the second 
century to make the Apostolic authorship impossible. _ It is, 
of course, generally held that the thing cannot be done, 
The Gospel was written about the turn of the centuries 
(A.D. 95-110 4). Yet in a review by Professor Margoliouth, on 
the strength of a supposed indebtedness of the writer of the 
Gospel to the second century version of the LXX. (c. 150) by 
Theodotion, the Professor asserts that the Gospel “ could 
not be earlier than that date.” * In reply to the linguistic 


argument it may suffice to quote Dr Charles, who says: 
** The author of the Fourth Gospel never agrees exclusively 


1 The John to whom it was assigned by Apollinaris of Hierapolis (¢. 
170), Theophilus of Antioch (c. 180), Irenzeus (c. 180-185), the Muratorian 
Canon (c. 170) and Clement of Alexandria (c. 190-200), was the Apostle, 
Eusebius, writing rather more than one hundred years later, with full know- 
ledge of primitive thought and of books that have not survived to our time, 
is in full agreement with those I have named as to the identity of the Evan- 
gelist and the Apostle. But there is an earlier writer who made much use 
of the Fourth Gospel, and whose reference to its authorship is not to be 
mistaken. Justin Martyr, writing c. a.D. 155, speaks of the Gospels as 
drropynpovedpara, “memoirs, written by the Apostles and those who 
followed them ” (Dial. c. Tryph., p. 1998)—an expression (“‘ the Apostles”) 
which could only refer to the First and the Fourth Gospels. Justin is thus 
a direct witness to the belief in his day in the Apostolic (Johannine) 
authorship of our Gospel. Vide below, p. 128, n. 2; cf. J. H. Bernard, 
The Gospel of St John, i., p. xlvi.: “‘ There is no doubt as to the belief of 
the second century .. . that John the Apostle was the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, at any rate that his Apostolic witness was behind it.” 

2 Professor A. E. Brooke in Journ. of Theol. Studies, 1926, p. 298, and 
in Theology, March, 1926. 

% Origen only began his Commentary on St John c. a.p. 220, on his 
return from Ceesarea to Alexandria. 

4 C. F. Burney thinks it may have been as early as A.D. 80. 

5 In The Church of England Newspaper, July 28, 1926. 
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with the version of Theodotion . . . and only a few times 
literally with the LXX.” 1 And he adds: ‘“‘ We must assume 
_,. that side by side with the LXX. . . . there existed a 
rival Greek version in pre-Christian times.” ? In view of 
the eminence of Dr Margoliouth as an Orientalist, I want to 
lay stress on the great divergence of his opinion from that of 
the most recent and authoritative scholarship. Harnack had 
long ago said that the Gospel “ could not have been written 
later than A.D. 110.” F. Torm, the Danish theologian, in 
1928, says that its composition can in no case be set later 
than the earliest years of the second century; while Dr 
Streeter writes: ‘‘ It cannot be later than a.p. 100 and may 
quite possibly be as early as 90.” * This view may, I think, 
be now regarded as one of “ the assured results of recent 
criticism.” 

But if within a few years we can be certain of the date, 
what, in face of the present movements of thought, are we to 
say about the person of the writer? The plea that, on the 
strength of two late (fifth and ninth centuries) references to 
a work of Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis about a.p. 100—130, 
fragments of which have been preserved by Eusebius, the 
Apostle John, like his brother James, suffered martyrdom 
before A.D. 70 at the hands of the Jews, although thought by 
some to be supported by a Syriac Church calendar of the 
fifth century,‘ is disproved by two considerations which 
cannot be gainsaid : (1) St John lived till the time of Trajan.® 


1 The Revelation of St John, i., p. Ixvii., n. 2. 

2 Ib. So Salmon, Introduction to the New Testament, p. 587; Swete, 
“Introduction to the LXX.,” p. 48. 

8 “The Four Gospels,” p. 17. F. Loofs agrees with Harnack. Zahn 
thinks it was written and circulated before a.p. 100. Vide The Rise of the 
Christian Religion, p. 28, n.1. “‘ The Epistles of St Ignatius (martyred not 
later than A.D. 117) (c. 110) are full of Johannine theology ” (Burney). The 
Gospel and the Epistles were already written. ‘Oral influence does not 
account for the parallelisms.” ‘The date has been forced back to the 
end of the first century or the opening years of the second” (Vincent 
Taylor in the HipBERT JOURNAL, 1927, p. 726). The fact that the Gos: 
was not only written and published, but had attained canonical status, by 
¢. A.D. 175 is proved by the existence at that date of a commentary upon 
it, which was the work of Heracleon, a Gnostic of the school of Valentinus, 
and was used by Origen in his own commentary (vide Orig., ed. Bened., 
vol. iv., p. 66, and elsewhere). Earlier still Basileides, the Alexandrian 
Gnostic (c. A.D. 125~140), is said by Hippolytus (Refut. Heres. vii. 22) to 
have quoted John i. 9. As Harnack says, Irenzeus found the Fourfold 
Gospels in Asia by c. A.D. 155 Segre i., p. 682). 

But see J. H. Bernard in the Irish Church Quarterly for January, 1908. 

5 Iren., Adv. Heer. ii. 22, 5; iii. 8, 4 (i.e., a.v. 98). Vide C. Harris in 
A New Commentary, III., p. 274a. 
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The Appendix (chap. xxi.) of the Gospel implies the long life 
of the “ beloved disciple,” whom it identifies with the 
Evangelist. (2) It is unbelievable that the Church, at a time 
when martyrdom was held in highest honour, should rob the 
martyr of his crown, as it must have done if the story of 
martyrdom were changed into the record of a peaceful old 
age at Ephesus. Moreover, too little heed has been given 
to the fact that Justin Martyr, who was living at Ephesus in 
A.D. 185, directly assigns the Apocalypse to St John and 
thereby is a guarantee for the presence of the Apostle in the 
province of Asia, while his works contain frequent references 
to the Gospel, which admittedly was composed there.! Nor 
should it be forgotten that, so far as we know, in all the 
struggles of the Church of the second century with Docetie 
and other forms of Gnostic heresy, the Johannine authorship 
was not disputed.? It was known to friend and foe alike to 
whom the Gospel was due. 

But something must be said about the psychological 
objections which are being urged against the traditional 
authorship. Psychology, it must be remembered, has not 
attained, nor is it likely to attain, the status of an exact 
science. It deals with probabilities, not with certainties, 
Its subject-matter is the working of the human mind. But 
minds differ. No two are alike. Who can say how sucha 
person will act in such and such circumstances? When, 
therefore, we are told that the Fourth Gospel could not have 
been written by one who styled himself‘ the loved disciple,” 
or that it is far above the capacity of a.Galilean fisherman, 
or that one of the social position of the son of Zebedee was 
quite unlikely to have had access to the palace of the High 
Priest, we are asked to surrender definite historical data at 
the bidding of mere supposition and hypothetical likelihood. 
To all this kind of argument it has been aptly replied : “‘ As 
soon as the improbables and impossibles are examined by 
some one else they have a way of passing into the possible 
and the probable.” 8 

A famous fragment of Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, is 


1 «J will not dispute the fact that Justin held the Fourth Gospel to be 
Apostolic and Johannine; his testimony as to the assignment of the 
Apocalypse to John the Apostle appears to me to be equally valid for the 
Gospel” (Harnack, D. Chronologie, i., p. 674). 

2 Except by the absurd ascription of the Gospel to Cerinthus by an 
anti-Montanist sect called by Epiphanius (Adv. Heer. li. 8) the ‘* Alogi.” 

3 Expos. Times, August, 1915, p. 482. Vide The Rise of the Christian 
Religion (Macmillan), by the present writer, p. 27. 
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thought to present us with a ‘‘ John the Elder” other than the 

tle, who could have written the Gospel.1_ But it has 
heen shown by Zahn that that passage speaks of one John 

—the Apostle ?—first calling him, along with Andrew 
and Peter, a disciple of the Lord and again John the Elder. 
Now John xxi., which, though an appendix to the Gospel 
proper, always from the first circulated as a part of it, states 
that the author was “‘ the loved disciple.”” That disciple 
must have been an Apostle. For at the Last Supper none 
but Apostles were present,* and among them was “‘the loved 
disciple.” ‘The substitution of an otherwise unknown 
“John the Elder” for the Apostle as eye-witness and 
Evangelist accordingly breaks down. History has no record 
ofsuch a person. Yet Harnack, although he thinks that the 
Apostle was in Asia at the time, attributes the Gospel, the 
three Epistles and the Apocalypse in its present form to 
“John the Elder,”” whom he distinguishes from the Apostle.4 
But he makes a remarkable admission, which has received 
much less notice than it deserves : “‘ That in some way John, 
son of Zebedee, stands behind the Fourth Gospel, cannot be 
denied, and accordingly it would have to be considered as a 
Gospel of John the Elder according to John the son of 
Zebedee.” © Dom Chapman remarks: “The Apostle has 
been expelled with a pitchfork, tamen usque recurret. .. . 
Harnack’s view is bound to come round to the traditional 
one, if it is logically carried out.” ® 


1 In Euseb., H.E. iii. 89. 

* Bousset admits that Papias and Irenzus knew of only one John of 
Ephesus, but argues against his identity with the Apostle. 

§ This is evident from St Luke xxii. 14: “He sat down, and the 
apostles with Him ”’; verses 29 and 80, “‘ That ye may . . . sit on twelve 

nes judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” There is no room here for a 
young John of Jerusalem as “‘ the loved disciple *—the theory of the 
Lutheran pastor H. Delff, of Husum, so warmly welcomed by certain writers. 

* Chronologie, p. 675, n. 1. 

5 Chronologie, i., p. 677. With this compare the view of Dr Bernard : 
“*The Gospel according to St John’ may be unhesitatingly accepted in the 
sense that John was behind it and that it represents faithfully his picture 
of Christ and reproduces His teaching ”’ (op. cit., p. Ixviii.). While Harnack 
attributes all the Johannine writings (ib.) to the same writer (“ John the 
Elder”), it is significant that Bernard also sees no difficulty in assigning 
to the man who dictated to or, at least, instructed, the actual writer of 
the Gospel, the composition of the Apocalypse ; while the three General 
Epistles are the work of the actual writer of the Gospel (ib., p. lxxi.). Neither 
of these scholars finds any difficulty in a close connection of one and the 
same mind with two such different books as the Gospel (and First Epistle) 
and the Apocalypse. 

* John the Presbyter, pp. 74, 77. 
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To sum up this part of our subject. We have no hist, 
rical figure to compete with the traditional author of the 
Gospel.! The difficulties which some are now findi 
largely subjective. They deal with what appears to the 
as likely or unlikely. They. have no basis in fact, 
Churches of Asia must have known whether the John wh 
passed his last years in communion with them was “th 
loved disciple,” the last survivor of the original Apostoli 
band, or whether some other person of his name, unknow 
alike to succeeding history and tradition, has usurped his 
title and his place. Men in those days of peril to life, ¢ 
stress and trial, were not so destitute of reason and commop. 
sense as some appear to think. 


II. 


The historical value of the Gospel as a narrative, We 
are at once met by the problem of a reconciliation with th 
Synoptic record. If that gives, so far as it goes, a true por 
trait of Christ as He appeared among’ men, what are we ty 
say of a picture so apparently diverse as that of the Fourth 
Evangelist ? Let me say that there is nothing to be gainel 
by minimizing the divergences. There they are on the 
surface. If we cannot fairly harmonize them, it is best to say 
so and to leave to future study and discovery a task thatis 
beyond our powers. 

That St John knew the earlier Gospels rests partly 
his many points of agreement with them in subject and in 
language, partly on tradition.2 “A literary connection 
between them must be acknowledged.” Where they difie 
irreconcilably, we have to bear in mind that as regaris 
narrative it is not a case of one witness against three; for 
St Mark is, as a rule, the foundation of the narrative portio 
of the Synoptic record. Moreover, he is not a direct witnes, 
but, as Papias called him, “ the interpreter of Peter.” No 
does the use of, or agreement with, Mark by St John imply 
dependence on him—a theory which has been employe 
against the Apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospd. 


1 Harnack remarks that “‘ the Elder John ” is wanting both in Poly 
crates (letter to Victor of Rome; vide Euseb., H.E. v. 24) and in Irenew. 
Certainly, because there is no evidence that such a person other than tht 
Apostle ever existed (Chronologie, i., p. 669. Cf. ib., p. 678). Vide Th 
Fourth Evangelist, p. 60, n. 1. 

2 Clem. Alex. in Euseb., H.E. vi. 14. 


3 H. Wendt, D. Evang. d. Joh., p. 47. But contact with St Matther 
is less evident. 
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Again, it is hardly recognised, as it ought to be, that in the 
ious fragment of Papias (flor. a.p. 100-180) preserved 
y Eusebius,’ on the ground that the only John of Ephesus 
of whom Papias speaks is the Apostle, we have an unique 
instance of the criticism of one Evangelist by another: 
“The Elder ’’—+.e., St John—“ said this: Mark, having been 
gn interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately, yet not in 
order, what he remembered of what was said or done by 
Christ.” 2 Now, if there is one claim which St John makes 
in his Gospel, it is that he was an eye-witness of what he 
records.* In this respect (if, as some do, we except St 
Matthew) he stands alone among the Evangelists, and, 
indeed, speaks with authority as one who has the right so to 
, although, by the time he wrote, the earlier Gospels 
were taking their place in what was soon to become the 
canon of a New Testament. He sets St Mark right with a 
stroke of his pen (iii. 24). He places the cleansing of the 
Temple at the outset instead of at the close of the Jerusalem 
ministry. He assigns the Crucifixion to the day whose sun- 
set saw the eating of the Passover lamb and thus clears 
away the ambiguities of the Synoptic timing. And be it 
noticed that he does all this naturally and simply, without 
argument, as one who not only knows, but takes it for 
nted that his knowledge will be at once admitted by those 
or whom he writes.> May I pause to say how entirely this 
attitude of the Evangelist, so self-assured, so independent, 
negatives the theory, which at the moment seems to be 
gaining ground, that a young “‘ John of Jerusalem,” indeed, 
someone who as a boy of twelve (if we are to follow Dr 
Streeter °) may have been among the crowd at the Crucifixion, 
was the actual author of the Gospel, and in time became 
confused in men’s minds with “ the loved disciple’ and 
Apostle ? 


1 HE. iii. 89. 

* Harnack cites the criticism as that of one Evangelist by another, but, 
in spite of what he has said elsewhere (vide above, p. 180), by “ the Elder,” 
not the Apostle. 

8 John xix. 85. Cf. xxi. 24; 1 Johni. 8: “ That which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you.” 

* Vide The Fourth Evangelist, p. 118. 

5 H. Windisch insists upon the Evangelist’s belief that his Gospel is of 
so sufficing and sovereign a character as to render the Gospels of his pre- 
decessors entirely negligible (Johannes u. die Synoptiker, 1926, p. 188 
and passim). 

i The Four Gospels, pp. 418, 456, and in The Primitive Church, 1929, 
p 91, 
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The difference between the two strains of Go 
narrative consists partly of additions, partly of omission, 
While St John gives no account of the actual baptism of oy 
Lord, or of His institution of the Sacraments of Baptism anj 
the Eucharist, we owe to him much of the remarkable seen, 
in which the Baptism figured and, what is of such vitg 
moment for religion, the foundation-principles on which 
the Sacraments rest.1. To some the circumstantial account 
of the raising of Lazarus, to which the Evangelist attributg. 
so large a share in the causes that led to the Cross, presents, 
special difficulty. Not only is it absent from all the othe 
Gospels, which give their own version of what brought about 
the trial and condemnation of our Lord, but the stupendoy 
character of the miracle leads people to think that, had such 
an act been wrought, it must have found a place in the earlier 
Gospels. I would reply that we are not in a position to sq 
what ought, or ought not, to come within the schemes whic 
the Evangelists laid down for themselves. That of the 
Synoptists was—with the exception of the large interpolation 
of St Luke *—confined to the life in Galilee until the day of 
the triumphal entry. The scheme of St John, apart from 
incidents and teaching at Cana and Capernaum and in 
Samaria, was confined to Jerusalem. Moreover, the Lon 
of life had already, as the earlier Gospels tell us, asserted 
His conquest of death. The ground on which the drama ¢ 
Lazarus was played out did not lie within the Marcan—, 
indeed, the Synoptic—province. But it should be observed 
that every strain of Gospel history contains the record of the 
Saviour’s power over the issues of life and death. In every 
case there was an element of mystery. A living spirit was 
called back to inhabit again a lifeless form. Perhaps thisis 
one of those questions the answer to which must depend 
upon our own outlook on reality—on the estimate we haye 
been led to form of the Person of Him Who, standing at the 
opened grave, said the words “‘ Lazarus, come forth,” and 
was obeyed; Who had already said* of His own life, “‘I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again,” and 
was so soon to put His saying to the proof. 

But criticism of a far more subtle and solvent nature is 
now being applied to the historical character of this Gospel 
We all admit that it was written for a purpose—with 4 
tendency ; and that in achieving the purpose it used events 

1 John i., iii., vi. 
* Luke ix. 51—xix. 28. 
* John x. 18. 
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and scenes as symbols of wider and deeper truth than that 
ghich lay upon the surface of the story. From the level 
of the actual and the concrete it passes into the region of 











ism and § the universal. The Prologue, by identifying Jesus with the 
le scene § Eternal Logos Who “ was with God and . . . was God,” gives 
h vital § the keynote of that sublimation of the individual and the 

which icular which we hear as it sounds throughout the Gospel. 
ecount # The miracle of the feeding of the multitude furnishes the 
Tibutes-§ text for the discourse in Capernaum. The scene at Sychar 
Sentsa § gives rise to the teaching on the Water of Life. Always 
© other # there is a spiritualising of fact and incident. But—and 
t about & this is where mistake comes in—the fact and the incident 






remain. The allegory and the symbol do not obliterate the 
history. Some, like Loisy, have so far exaggerated the 



























earlier bolic element as to discard the historical. And this, too, 
to say § in a Gospel which, with its attendant First Epistle, was 
which § composed for the purpose of guarding the human nature of 
of the § the Eternal Word from the attacks of those Docetic Gnostics 
lation § whose theory of the evil of all material things compelled 
day of § them to reject the belief that our Lord possessed a body of 
; from § true flesh and blood. Dr Streeter has done good service in 
nd in § saying, “‘ From the logic of his position John is bound to 
Loni § emphasise the idea that, because the Word became flesh, 
sertel § therefore these things factually occurred”; and again, 
mad — “John could not, consistently with his purpose, have 
1—o1, f recorded as history any incident which he did not himself 
erved § believe to have actually occurred.” 1 As a proof of the 
of the § intensely human and practical character of the narrative, 
every & we have only to think of the great emphasis which St John 
t wa — lays upon those marks of weariness and sorrow, of partiality 
‘his is § in friendship,? which belong to one who is true man. Once 
spel § “they founded Christianity on the Synoptists and Paul. 
have § The future belongs to John. For him history speaks. His 
it the & Gospel is a faithful mirror of the time of Jesus.”’? ‘‘It has 
’ and § created a portrait of the divine-human personality which 
| have has sunk deeply into the mind of the Church as the supremely 
and F true interpretation of Jesus Christ.” 4 

: 1 The Four Gospels, p. 888. A reply to such a statement as that of 
T€ 6 Professor Bacon, “ We do injustice to this Gospel when we try to force it 
spel. to our demand for the ‘historical.’” (The Fourth Gospel in Debate and 
th 3 Research, p. 849). 






* John iv. 6; xi. 85, 88; xiii. 28. 

* H. Delff, Neue Beitrage, p. 8. 

‘ Dr Inge in Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 288. This suffices to refute 
“the relegation of the Fourth Gospel from the sphere of historical narra- 
tive to that of Christian apologetic, symbolism, allegory and mystical con- 
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III. 


The authenticity of the sayings and discourses of our Loni, 
While the effect of criticism has been to deepen our conyic. 
tion of the trustworthiness of his narrative of what act 
occurred, the same cannot be said with regard to the wor 
attributed by the Evangelist to Christ. Indeed, their tregy. 
ment by writers of ‘‘ modernist ” tendency is one of th 
most significant features of the New Testament criticism of 
the present day. It turns the Fourth Gospel into a volume 
of early Church history—giving the religious outlook of the 
end of the first century—instead of a report of sayi 
actually spoken by our Lord. For instance: “* Though the 
Fourth Gospel contains valuable historic material, yet what 
is its main treasure, the speeches of our Lord contained init, 
belongs not to the lifetime of the Founder, but to the early 
experience of the Church.” + “ The prudent investigator 
will feel bound to employ the discourses and _ sayings 
only as sources for the religious and theological view of 
the author and of the community to which he belongs.”! 
If this is the true state of the case, our estimate of the 
spiritual value of the Gospel would have to be entirely 
altered. Instead of listening to the voice of the Incarnate 
Word, we should be but hearing the views on the greatest 
of subjects of some pious member or members of the 
Church at Ephesus—a totally different thing with totally 
different results. It is true that the Gospel would still 
inspire and teach ; for the sayings which are placed upon the 
lips of our Lord possess a verisimilitude and a compelling 
power of their own, which no question of source can destroy; 


templation.” (Major, English Modernism, Pp. 184). Hans Windisch, who, 
ut 


in Johannes u. die Synoptiker and in D. Absolutheit des Johannesevangeliums, 
has brought forward the theory that it was the intention of the Evangelist 
to supplant and supersede the earlier Gospels, has strongly urged the 
inadequacy of any writing to set forth in all its fulness the Eternal Gospel: 
‘** None of our Gospels can present that—not even John. The Eternal 
Gospel remains unwritten. Gleams of it shine in every Gospel. It wil 
first be revealed in the fulness of its truth in the future. That will be the 
time when the written Gospels will cease to be—John the last of all.” 
ib., p. 186). 

PD. Gardner, The Ephesian Gospel, p. 835. 

2 Heitmiiller in D. Schriften des N. T.., ii., p. 702. 

8 H. Windisch takes a similar view: “ A great part of the words of 
Jesus would retain their power even though every connection with the 
historical authority ascribed to them by tradition were to fail” (D. 
Absolutheit des Johannesevangeliums, p. 49). But, as Dalman remarks, 
* we have security for the fact that the Gospels will be an essentially tw 
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But they would not have the influence and the authority 
which they can command as the words of Christ Himself. 

Against a view so destructive of security and confidence 
we can produce considerations of the weightiest kind. 
Speaking of recent Jewish comments upon the New Testa- 
ment, the late I. Abrahams, Reader in the Talmud at Cam- 
bridge, says: “‘ Most remarkable of all has been the cumula- 
tive strength of the arguments adduced by Jewish writers 
favourable to the authenticity of the discourses in the Fourth 
Gospel.” + Dr Swete, speaking of the last discourse in the 
upper room, says: “ Repeated study of these chapters 
(xiv.-xvii.) confirms my conviction that they approach as 
near to the words actually spoken by our Lord as the 
memory of one who heard them can bring us.” ? An 
interesting analogy is presented by the sayings of Socrates 
as he waited for the cup of hemlock. W. Pater remarks : 
“The Phedo of Plato has impressed most readers as a 
veritable record of those last discourses of Socrates.” ® 

How then are we to reply if asked whether the Fourth 
Gospel gives us tpsissima verba of Christ? There is, of 
course, the fact that we do not possess the Aramaic version 
of the sayings as they were originally spoken. They are 
clothed in the dress of another language. They were spoken 

haps fifty years before they assumed their present form 
in the last of the Gospels. But it is highly probable that 
such a writer as St John, like St Matthew, would have taken 
notes about the time, or soon after the time, of their actual 
utterance. When we turn to the sayings, we find that they 
seem in one or two cases to glide almost insensibly into the 
meditation of the Evangelist. We cannot say for certain 
where the Saviour ceases to speak and the writer begins to 
interpret and reflect in St John iii. There is a certain 
sameness of idea and of style in sayings which the writer 


reflection of the original thoughts of Jesus.” (Jesus-Jeschua, 1922, p. 6). 
Cf. H. P. V. Nunn, The Son of Zebedee, 1927, p. 125. 

1 Cambr. Biblical Essays, p. 181. 

* The Last Discourse and Prayer of Our Lord, p. x. 

® Plato and Platonism, p. 94. So, too, Professor J. Burnet held that 
the doctrines attributed to Socrates in the Platonic dialogues are not 
Plato’s doctrines put into Socrates’ mouth, but the actual theories of the 
historical Socrates. Vide The Times, May 28, 1928. In the Theetetus of 
Plato, p- 148, Eucleides says: “ 1 made notes of the sayings of Socrates at 
once on going home and afterwards at my leisure wrote them out as I 
Temembered them.” With this compare Papias’ account of Matthew’s 
compilation of the Logia in Euseb., H.E. iii. 39. 

* Vide The Rise of the Christian Religion, p. 22. 
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attributes to other speakers and in those which he assigns ty 
Christ. Indeed, all through the Gospel there is a monoton 
of tone and language which, psychologically interpre 
seems to point to the effect of an overmastering personalj 
on a mind that at the time was young, receptive, eager; ap 
effect that endured to the close of a long life and foung 
expression in the Gospel. Over and over again St John must 
have told those sayings in the gatherings of the Church of 
Ephesus. They moulded his style ; they formed the staple 
of his theology. In him, more than in any other of the 
Apostolic band, the promise was made good, “ The Com. 
forter, the Holy Ghost, . . . shall teach you all things and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I haye 
said unto you.” } 

To sum up the conclusions to which I feel compelled to 
come. The difficulties felt by some in assigning the Gospel 
to the son of Zebedee are largely psychological and, as I have 
shown, are estimated differently by different people: whereas 
the rejection of his authorship raises difficulties which admit 
of no reasonable solution. As to the trustworthiness and 
the historical character of the narrative, it is freely recognised 
that the writer possessed the means of knowing what 
occurred during the course of Christ’s ministry, and that his 
right to supplement and to correct what was lacking or what 
was mistaken in the earlier Gospels was admitted by thos 
among whom the Gospel circulated. The chief treasure 
of the Gospel—the discourses and sayings of our Lord—is 
still the subject of keen and unsparing criticism. With all 
allowance for their translation into another language, and 
for possible modification in form and style as they passed 
from the lips of the speaker, through written notes or by 
constant repetition in oral teaching, until they found ther 
place in the last of the Gospels, the sayings themselves are 
their own best proof that they came from Him to Whom the 
writer assigns them, and from no one else. | 


1 John xiv. 26. Vide C. F. Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord, p. 184. 
* Cf. C. Harris in A New Commentary, III., p. 276; Bishop C. Gore, 


ib., p. 278. 
C. F. NOLLOTH. 
OxrorD. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE EUROPEAN 
MINORITIES 


DON LUIGI STURZO 


1. THERE is no racial and religious minority in Europe 
to-day which does not possess its share of disorders and 
difficulties, and which does not nurse grievances created by 
the War and by post-war policy. Even Alsace is unsettled, 
and no solution has yet been found for the linguistic and 
administrative problems of Belgian Flanders. 

For over a century the problems of oppressed nationali- 
ties and of minorities (problems which are often confused) 
have been a ferment in Europe, and the avowed motive of 
many European wars ; nor up to the present has the inter- 
national régime, inaugurated by the Peace Treaties, been able 
to bring them to a satisfactory settlement. 

The existing régime is based on the treaty for the protec- 
tion of minorities concluded between the Entente and Poland 
on June 28, 1919, and applied through subsequent treaties 
and declarations to fifteen States, besides Danzig and Memel. 
Turkey and Armenia alone have not applied the treaty of 
August 10, 1920, this having been invalidated by the Treaty 
of Lausanne, of July 24, 1923. In the régime referred to 
above the States have pledged themselves to recognise the 
traditional rights of minorities in respect of language, culture, 
religion and citizenship ; the fulfilment of these pledges is 
placed under the supervision of the League of Nations. 

The charge generally made is that the minorities are not 
sufficiently guaranteed, either by the separate States or by 
the timid and faltering supervision of the League of Nations. 
This charge reaches those States also which, like France and 
Italy, are not bound by special treaties, but have pledged their 
honour to respect the rights of the minorities in the territories 
recently acquired as a result of the Peace Treaties. 

2. The political treatment of minorities, since the treaties 
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and conventions between different countries made it a matte 
of international law, is based on the legal equality of jj 
citizens, whether of native or alien birth ; in other words, it 
presupposes an état de droit, and all modern States regan 
themselves as such. 

The principle of legal equality is not denied to-day by 
any State; yet in practice it is continually violated, either 
in the purely political field or by legislative and administra. 
tive measures. An example o: this is to be found in the 
educational legislation of Hungary, where it has been enacted 
by law that only 6 per cent. of all students admitted to the 
Universities may be Jews. This figure is fixed for the 
University of Budapest and is taken as an average in the 
others. The reason alleged is that in Hungary the Jews 
number only 6 per cent. of the total population ; this argu- 
ment is brought forward to prove that it is an equalising law, 
whereas in reality it is a restrictive law made by the State to 
protect itself from the influx of a more highly cultured race, 

Similar cases are not rare; there is much scope for 
oppression and inequality of treatment in countries where 
there is a language problem. Even the Polish Treaty, which 
may be regarded as the basic treaty, merely indicates certain 
facilities to be granted in the law courts to natives speaking 
another language (Art. 7). The administrative and political 
bodies are not included in the treaty obligations ; moreover, 
the word “ facilities’’ is very elastic and leaves ample 
opportunities for the worst possible treatment. 

An incident has recently been related by a Parisian 
review (Le Mouvement, November, 1928, No. 62 concerning 
the Archbishop of Tarragona (Spain). The Government 
wished to prevent him from ordering the priests of his 
diocese to preach in Catalan for the Catalans, and therefore 
surrounded the episcopal palace with a cordon of police, and 
searched the offices. Now, indeed, all preaching in Catalan } 
has been forbidden by the Government. Again, the case 
of the Germans of South Tyrol, under Italian rule, is now well 
known and recorded. The teaching of German is not 
allowed even in private schools. 

The educational problem is the foremost and the gravest 
of those which are constantly simmering among the oppressed 
minorities. It is hoped to achieve assimilation through the 
teaching of the language of the dominant race, and the 
neglect of the language of the minorities. 

Assimilation has been the aim of all States which have 
minorities in their midst. It was, and is still, believed that 
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racial homogeneity and uniformity of language are the essen- 
tials for the security of a State, and for its highest develop- 
ment. ‘To this ideal the principles of justice and humanity 
have often been sacrificed, and to this end whole nations have 
been downtrodden and oppressed. But, through a natural 
reaction and an instinct of self-preservation, the more the 
ninority feels its rights assailed, the more deeply it entrenches 
itself, developing its national and racial character through 
the sacrifices of many generations of victims and heroes. 
Naturally the richer the personality of a people, that is to 
say, the more it has become attached to its religious tradi- 
tions, institutions, language and culture, the more it resists 
attempts at assimilation. Nothing then remains but endur- 
ance of the yoke, to spoliation and exile. Even quite lately 
there have been cases of the mass deportation of unassimilable 
minorities, under the hypocritical designation of voluntary 
exchange of populations, such as took place between Greeks 
and Bulgarians, or of compulsory exchange, as between 
Turks and Greeks. 

One of the most determined efforts, was the attempted 
assimilation of Prussian Poland, but it was also one of the 
most conspicuous failures, just as in the past the assimilation 
of Ireland had been a failure, despite the fact that the 
English Government had succeeded in substituting the 
English language for the Gaelic among the greater part of 
the population. 

These attempts at assimilation and subjugation were 
combined in the past (recent or remote) with confiscation of 
estates or curtailment of property rights, with the enforced 
colonisation of nationals among the minority populations, 
with oppressive taxation, and sometimes with the worst 
forms of persecution, even in the nineteenth century, such as 
the Armenian massacres and pogroms against the Jews. 

This lamentable history of bloodshed goes to prove that 
attempts at assimilation made by a State, whether civilised 
or uncivilised, are vain, since they give birth to prolonged 
struggles, and end either in defeat or in the actual extermina- 
tion of the minorities. 

8. Assimilation being impracticable, history presents 
two types of political methods in modern States: (a) the 
political inferiority of the minorities, maintained by adminis- 
trative and police restrictions, modified with small con- 
cessions ; or (b) complete parity, autonomy and liberty, 
with the removal of all differences between the dominant and 
the dominated nations. The first type was chosen by the 
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Austro-Hungarian Empire after the Constitution of 1867, and 
the second type by the Swiss Confederation. 

The first method results in a strong development of 
national or local feeling, racial consciousness tending to 
become political consciousness, and religious differences to 
identify themselves with the national consciousness, and 
become political problems. The second method weakens 
the reasons for political differentiation, and strengthens 
those for unity of sentiments and interests among the differ. 
ent peoples forming one State. If the different nations com- 
prising the ex-Austro-Hungarian Empire had enjoyed com: 
plete recognition of their rights and the independence which 
they demanded, and had there been real union of interests 
and feeling in a single political unit of the federal type, the 
Empire would never have broken up, even after a defeat, to 
which the minorities themselves contributed in their desire 
to free themselves from the Austro-Magyar hegemony. The 
centripetal force of the Empire was its policy of espionage 
and militarism, and the centrifugal forces were divergent 
needs of the various races. 

The case of Alsace is growing serious owing to the policy 
of centralisation and reprisals pursued by the French Govern- 
ment in respect of that province, which, in its turn, demands 
the recognition of its individuality and its traditions. 
Autonomism is an indication of this. The French nationalists 
see in the Alsatian autonomist movement only Germany and 
treachery, and favour repressive measures instead of follow- 
ing the Swiss method of respect for liberty. 

What is lacking to-day, even in States, like France, which 
call themselves democratic, is confidence in the method of 
liberty as the most likely to lead to moral and political 
solidarity within a nation. There is more confidence in 
repression, in the use of force, and in a system of espionage 
and reaction. The Swiss method—let us call it that, since 
here is the most interesting and constant example in Europe 
of political unity achieved by peoples of different race, 
language, and religion—can only be based on real equality in 
law and in fact, on liberty and autonomy. The problem 
of racial and linguistic minorities in modern States can 
only be solved on a similar basis, adapted to meet special 
cases. 


4. Three fundamental elements are necessary to the 
success of this method : (a) a convergence of the material 
interests of the minority with those of the other peoples in 
the same State; (b) the organisation of the State in a con- 
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stitutional democratic form based on the method of liberty ; 
(c) a real loyalty on the part of the minority towards the 
State and of the State towards the minority and towards its 
rights. The lack of any one of these three elements makes it 
impossible to apply the Swiss method in its entirety, and 
creates those disorders, temporary or permanent, which 
complicate the policy of countries with a mixed population. 

The first element, the convergence of interests, may at 
first sight appear superfluous, but itisnotso. Many political 
differences arise from economic difficulties and a clash of 
interests, more or less apparent ; and when such interests 
are irreconcilable, it is hard to find the way to peaceful co- 
existence on a basis of equality. The gravitation of interests 
towards foreign centres of commerce and industry is in some 
cases stronger than racial consciousness. Many of the 
Balkan problems are fundamentally economic. In rich 
countries economic interests may, on the contrary, help to 
bind together two or more peoples, as, in time, will be the case 
in Silesia if the policy of Poland does not hinder the natural 
amalgamation of these peoples. 

The second element, constitutional form and the method 
of liberty, is indispensable if the reciprocal interests of the 
different groups of populations comprising one State are to be 
safeguarded, and a natural outlet provided for the discontent 
and grievances inevitable among heterogeneous peoples, as 
indeed among the different classes and conditions of a homo- 
geneous people. On theday when, by means of international 

eements, the religious, linguistic and administrative rights 
of minorities were recognised the foundations of their 
political rights were laid. In our day these rights are only 
denied by those States which deny political rights and legal 
equality to all their citizens. But those very States, by so 
doing, make the problems of their minorities more acute ; 
witness Spain and Catalonia, Jugoslavia and Croatia, Italy 
and South Tyrol and Istria, and so on. 

If the first two elements are lacking, it is impossible to 
have the third, loyalty of the minority to the State, and of 
the State to the minority, because, on the one hand, the 
trend of economic interests would be centrifugal and not 
centripetal, and, on the other hand, there would be no public 
consciousness of loyalty, for to-day this can only be produced 
under a representative and responsible political system. 
When these two elements are present, loyalty m4 
expected on both sides ; it is the real and spontaneous bond 
of union between the various races in the formation of a 
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political State, which may even be called a nation, as in the 
case of the Swiss and their Confederation. 

5. The question of the loyalty of the minority to the State 
of which it is a part merits closer examination, for it is open 
to misunderstandings, and affords a pretext for drastic 
persecutions. 

Loyalty means, first and foremost, economic and political 
co-operation in one State, which is regarded, not as the State 
of another people, but as a State common to all. Such ag 
condition of harmony cannot be imposed, but is born and 
develops with time ; it follows as a natural consequence if 
the minority has not been oppressed, and if its union with 
the State is of voluntary origin, or at least based on common 
sympathy and interests. 

For this reason it is of considerable importance that 
unions brought about by war or other violent causes should 
be sanctioned by popular plebiscites. If the union depends 
upon the right of conquest alone, and is made against the 
will of the peoples concerned, then it is more difficult for the 
spirit of co-operation to develop, unless other favourable 
causes relieve the original tension between conquerors and 
conquered, and create new moral and material interests 
which may lead to loyal co-operation. 

From the standpoint of international law the plebiscite 
is regarded by many jurists as an institution purely political 
and never juridical, and in the various cases dealt with by 
the Peace Treaty the plebiscite was not always adopted, 
in spite of the fact that President Wilson had laid down 
as one of his fourteen points “the self-determination of 
peoples.” 

But if it is an error not to recognise the right of peoples 
to self-determination, it is quite impossible to leave it out 
of account when permanent sources of unrest and dissension 
are springing up in Europe. There is no feeling more 
fundamentally opposed to co-operation among the nations 
than that of having suffered an act of violence, or of a 
undergone a violation of those rights on which the politi 
position of a minority depends. The ordinary jurist says 
that to introduce the right of self-determination is to limit 
the rights of the State and to reduce those of the conqueror 
to nought ; but from these premises the ordinary jurist should 
conclude that his juridical system is leading him to the 
subjugation of all minorities, and not to their collaboration 
with the State to which they are united. At bottom the 
people have a sense of justice ; the original law which binds f 
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the fate of one people to another is an argument, ceteris 
ibus, of decisive force. 

The long and friendly co-existence of different races, the 
formation of common interests and common defence against 
the attacks of a third, in the long run remedy the original 
defect arising from lack of free adherence and develop what 
is called a sense of loyalty to the State. Yet it is worthy of 
note that, from the psychological and moral point of view, 
the stronger deserves the loyalty of the weaker only if in the 
first place the stronger has effectively demonstrated loyalty 
towards the weaker. To appeal to the loyalty of the 
minority as a condition which should precede the possession 
of its liberty and the recognition of its rights, as politicians 
and jurists are wont to do, is to reverse the natural order and 
to ignore the psychological value of mass sentiment. 

Only too often, rightly or wrongly, the positions are 
reversed. Minorities are driven to oppose the State, be- 
cause Governments do not keep faith with them, and do not 
meet them on a footing of perfect equality and freedom. 
The conflict once begun, the minority no longer feels any 
obligation to be loyal to the State. If time does not mend 
matters, the condition becomes chronic. 

There are to-day in Europe two typical examples of 
minorities which have no reason for disloyalty towards the 
State, yet which have been, and are, in conflict with the 
respective majorities: the examples of Alsace in France 
and Flanders in Belgium. France refuses to consider Alsace 
as a minority ; and certain members of the Government 
would go so far as to do away with the name of Alsace in 
official documents, and to replace it by the French names of 
Upper and Lower Rhine. Italy had previously done the 
same thing for South Tyrol, giving it the name of Alto- 
Adige. The people of Alsace are a racial minority, with their 
own language, customs, traditions, history and institutions, 
They are a frontier population, composed of mixed races, 
living in the fertile valley of the Rhine, with the typical 
characteristics of that practical and at the same mystically 
inclined people. Alsace may be regarded as a small, well- 
defined unit. If it were situated in a country such as Swit- 
zetland, it would form a political and administrative unit 
like a canton ; if it had been free to make its own choice, it 
would possibly have preferred to be, like its neighbours 
Belgium and Luxembourg, a buffer-State in the sphere of 
French influence ; to-day it only claims recognition of its 
historical and legal personality, on a local basis, within the 
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French State. But the French State is too much attacheg 
to the principles of uniformity and centralisation to tolerate 
such a federal conception, and does not realise that its firs 
duty is to display loyalty to Alsace, which is not lacking ip 
loyalty to France, even in vindicating its rights as a minority, 

The other example is that of the Flemish and Walloons 
in Belgium ; here it is not a case of numerical minority, for 
the Flemish are more numerous than the Walloons, but the 
question of nationality is to be regarded as a question of g 
minority not completely pacified. The friction is due to 
differences in culture and economy. The questions in them. 
selves are not serious, but they are complicated by the spirit 
of mutual misunderstanding and by the aftermath of dis. 
putes which arose during the War and as a result of post- 
war policy. Here also it is the spirit of uniformity and 
centralisation which adds to the difficulty of solving quite 
elementary problems in the organisation of different races 
united together in one State; no one can accuse the other 
section of failing in loyalty towards the Belgian State, whenit 
is the Government, with its Walloon majority, which has § 
up till now refused to consider the rightful demands of the 
Flemish party. Only to-day has the process of pacification 
begun and an amnesty been granted. The longer this was 
delayed, the more the tension increased, as was seen in the 
election of the leader of the ‘‘ Activists,”” Borms, as member of 
Parliament, despite his ineligibility. 

6. There are, however, other conditions of a national 
and racial character in which it is impossible to demand 
absolute loyalty on the part of the minority in the sense of 
sacrifice of its national aspirations, and in which only — 
relative loyalty can be expected, that is to say loyalty which 
seeks the realisation of such aspirations only by open and 
legal means. Such cases are to-day regarded as not legiti- 
mate and contrary to international peace, and they are only 
too likely to serve as a pretext for the oppression of minori- 
ties, and also to supply a motive for revolutions in the future. 

All the new nationalities created in the last century were, 
in fact, minorities in the centre of existing States. Their 
birth was consecrated by the principle of nationality, 4 
principle which was not always applied in its entirety, owing 
to the force of circumstance ; but in its name was accom: 
plished the liberation of Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, Roumania, 
Albania and Montenegro, gradually withdrawn from the 
Turkish Empire ; Belgium was detached from the N ether 
lands, Italy freed her provinces from Austrian domination 
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and achieved her unity, and so on until the post-war period 
saw Poland reborn, Czechoslovakia and the Baltic States 
constituted as republics, and Ireland as a free State. 

What has held good in the past will also hold good in the 
future; if one of the minorities of to-day, through some 
economic and political process, becomes comparatively self- 
sufficient, with its own culture and activities, if it feels the 
need of asserting its independence, then it will have acquired 
its right to nationality. In this case there are only two 
solutions : either free and peaceful co-existence on the Swiss 
model or separation, whether achieved through war, rebel- 
lion or compromise. The case of Croatia in the Jugoslav 
State is one of these examples. In time the Ukraine may 
develop its own economic and political personality, and will 
desire to be an independent nation. But leaving the future 
out of account, what is certain to-day is that in Europe the 
agitation for national unity has not died out, and the present 
status of the minorities cannot be regarded as final. 

The problem of irredentism, which the Peace Treaties 
have raised throughout Europe, may appear even more 
serious. By irredentism we mean the feeling of frontier 
minorities towards the State of their own race to which they 
wish to be reunited. To-day the chief irredentism is that of 
Germany: there are over seven million Germans separated 
from their mother-country. Another characteristic example 
of irredentism is Austria. The anschluss is due to economic 
and political reasons, Austria having been reduced to the 
position of a minor State which cannot live in isolation, and 
which, in order to live, has no way open but to form a 
confederation with the other States on the Danube or to 
unite itself with Germany. 

All irredentism is fed by a home policy of repression and 
misunderstanding ; but it has also its independent existence 
and can only be overcome by time and by a policy of common 
interests and liberty. The German Swiss do not dream of 
union with the Reich, or the inhabitants of the Tessin with 
Italy. This attachment to the new country may in time 
develop among the people of South Tyrol, or the Slavs of 
Istria towards Italy, if they feel their national entity intact 
within the bounds of the State; but any cause of friction is 
a cause of irredentism. A high-handed policy merely intensi- 
fies it; attempts at assimilation cannot succeed ; hence it 
is that in certain cases irredentism becomes the heel of 
Achilles for States which were looked upon as strong, and for 
international situations regarded as stable. 
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7. The problem, it is clear, opens out an internationg 
vista. The question of minorities has always been of inte, 
national interest, but is more so than ever to-day, for sing 
the Peace Treaties there is a hotbed of irredentism in the 
centre of Europe, in a strong and populous nation like 
Germany. The Paris Conference aimed at making a fing] 
settlement of European boundaries. But can there ever be 
in the life of the peoples a final settlement ? Even had the 
Paris Conference satisfactorily and completely solved all the 
problems of the present day, it could not prevent many 
others from arising in the future which will necessitate 
readjustments. And we are far from regarding the work of 
the Peace Conference as perfect. 

The policy of every State always has two planes: to 
consolidate present advantages and to lay the foundations 
for future advantages. But this second object also embraces 
the policy of not imperilling the future, even as regards such 
remote gains as exceptional circumstances might bring, 
The minorities which are conscious of themselves and of their 
own future live in the same sphere of forethought and hope, 
Among these must be reckoned, of course, the German and 
Austrian minorities. 

The international problem has the same characteristics 
as the problem of the home policy of each State. Which is 
the better method, the method of liberty or that of 
coercion ? We repeat that the method of liberty is the 
better adapted to overcome psychological difficulties, which 
are the most serious difficulties. As long as Austria is 
prevented by the threat of war from allying herself with 
Germany two disastrous effects will result: the anschluss 
will be still further developed, and minds prepared for war, 
whether soon or late. The same thing occurs if the frontier 
minorities are oppressed and harshly treated: irredentism 
becomes confirmed and invincible. 

The method of liberty is not the unchaining of all the 
forces of disorder and the continual disturbing of inter- 
national equilibrium, but it is a useful method in a well- 
established juridical and political system. Thus, we may 
speak of the method of liberty in the international field now 
that there exists an international system centred in the 
League of Nations. There are two safety valves for the 

roblems of the minorities: (a) the right of appeal to the 
osiand of Nations and (b) revision of the treaties. The first 
is part of the right of control which the League exercises over 
fifteen States to ensure the observance of the obligations 
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ssumed in regard to the government of minorities; the 
gcond is part of the general policy of the League as an 
arbiter between countries. The fundamental problem is 
whether or not the League is in a position to make prompt 
and effective use of these two safety valves. Certain States 
offer marked resistance to the work of the League. On the 
other hand, fear of disturbing the present European balance 
is a well-founded apprehension, which effectively hampers 
all initiative ; and to speak to-day of revision of the treaties 
would be premature and dangerous. 

It is clearly of paramount importance to wipe out the 
war mentality ; and to this end the fundamental policy is on 
the one hand that of Locarno, on the other the policy of 
recognition of the rights of minorities. But such a polic 
can only be a step towards a higher and more concrete ideal, 
that of the ‘‘ United States of Europe.” In the frame of a 
wide confederation, not only large single States like France 
and Italy and small composite States like Belgium and 
Switzerland, but also independent minorities, even if united 
to the respective States, as, for instance, Alsace, South Tyrol 
and Croatia, will be able to have their own existence. 

The “‘ United States of Europe” is not a Utopia, but only 
an ideal, slow of development, with varying stages and many 
difficulties. The first essential is financial recovery, attained 
through the final systemisation of all war debts and the 
stabilisation of the different currencies; in the second place, 
there must be a revision of the customs, preparatory to a 
standardisation which will gradually develop until it is 
possible to eliminate internal barriers. The rest will follow 
in time. It is not to be hoped that this should be simul- 
taneously accepted by the whole of Europe, but the central 
nucleus of the problem lies in the two antagonistic States, 
France and Germany ; an understanding between these two, 
with the assent of Great Britain, is the condition, sine gud non, 
of the solution of the European problem, within which are 
necessarily included all the more or less urgent problems of 
the various minorities. 

It is clear that we are working towards international 
co-operation, in which the United States can also play its 
art. The Kellogg Pact is of great value, supplying a moral 

between the United States and Europe. The solution of 
Europe’s economic problems cannot be attained without the 
intervention of the United States. The American attitude 
in international law has a great influence on the old European 
conceptions. The first steps towards disarmament could be 
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taken if the true freedom of the seas could be secured, 
this depends on the United States and Great Britain, 

This policy of co-operation between Europe and Ameri 
while making the danger of war increasingly remote, will hel 
to give an international turn to all questions of nationality 
and minorities, and to create everywhere a foundation of 
international solidarity. In this atmosphere the United 
States of Europe will have its birth. 


LUIGI STURZO, 


LonpDon. 
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CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA. 
Tue BISHOP OF MADRAS. 


THE (yr of Church Union, if it is to be rightly considered, 
must be related to the general principles of the existence of a 
Church and also to the history of the efforts made to pre- 
serve its unity from the earliest times to the present day. 
Unless some such attempt is made no true perspective can 
be attained, and not only will every concrete proposal be 
wrongly judged but every practical effort runs the risk of 
failing in its ultimate object. 


Tue IDEAL. 


That the Church of Christ is one is the consistent teaching 
of Holy Scripture. There is no need to do more than refer 
to the Prayer of Our Lord in St John’s Gospel—an utterance 
which, whatever opinion we may hold concerning the actual 
historicity of all His sayings as recorded in that Gospel, 
leaves no doubt in our minds as to the eternal truth conveyed 
to us in the record. 

But the ideal embodied in that and similar utterances 
still leaves open at least the possibility that the union spoken 
of may be a spiritual unity, not necessarily expressed in an 
actual corporate union but attained by a common purpose 
animating separated groups, or it may even be a future ideal 
only to be attained in “‘ another world.” St Paul’s teaching 
in the Epistles to the Ephesians, the Colossians and the 
Corinthians certainly shows that he at least did not share 
the vagueness of view suggested above. He works out in 
considerable detail the figure of the Church as the Body of 
Christ, whose life is the Spirit of God. The body is essen- 
tially one: it is the means whereby God works out His pur- 
st this working of the Church is watched by heavenly 

gs, who thus learn more of God’s plan: God’s plan (the 
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mystery) includes various spheres of work, St Paul’s ow, 
part being the Mission to the Gentiles: the various parts of 
the body figure different functions in the Church and division 
of function and of capacity is the rule of the Church, az jt ig 
of the human body. The whole purpose is that, unite 
together by the life and power which every joint supplies, the 
body should work in unity till it attains to the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ: that through the Church 
the life of God should permeate every human activity, The 
Church is thus the Incarnation of the Spirit of God: it js 
one: its work is definite and its goal is clear. 

There is no room here for the conception of a number of 
disintegrated bodies working in more or less rivalry or har. 
mony: nor is there any justification for that idea in the 
history of any organisation in the world. Let us turn to the 
history of the Church and we shall see the actual ideal of 
corporate unity which the Church has endeavoured t 
attain. 


THE JEwIsH ATTEMPT. 


The first attempt to preserve the unity of the Church was 
that of the Judaisers, who desired that circumcision and the 
law of Moses should be imposed on every Christian. This 
proposal was a total misconception of the teaching of the 
ao and of Our Lord and was in reality a denial of the 

ission of the Church in the world. It was definitely dis. 
carded by the Church leaders at Jerusalem. But its after 
effects remained, and St Paul taught the Churches affected by 
the Judaising heresy the principle of their ideal unity in 
Christ and their practical union based on their loyalty to 
himself as their apostle and to their local leaders. The Chris- 
tian Church was not to be bound to a code of rules, even 
though that code were the law of Moses. It was a life centred 
in Christ and mediated in the Church, through the many 
ministers whom Christ had given when He ascended on 
high. 


Practica, LEessons IN UNION. 


Communities grew up in many centres, and Ignatius tried 
wherever he saw disunion to unite them around the local 
*‘ bishop.” Altar was not to be set against altar. All wer 
to rally round the one local head. And so the principle which 
has persisted ever since was formulated. The local Chureh 
leader was the centre of unity. 
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GRowTH OF THE MINISTERIAL PRINCIPLE oF UNITY. 


As time went on the bishop with his presbyters was the 
bond of union in every Church and with other Churches in 
different parts. The unity of the faith was secured by the 
unbroken tradition of teaching handed on from leader to 
leader, unity of organisation by confining ordination to the 
bishops and presbyters, unity with neighbouring Churches by 
the rule that at least three bishops should consecrate a 


bishop. 
FurTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 


From this to the organisation of groups under Metropoli- 
tans, Archbishops and Patriarchs was an inevitable step. 
And while the unity of organisation was thus secured, unity 
of faith was secured by “ councils ” cecumenical or provin- 
cial, as circumstances made possible. Unity of life was 
secured by a common standard of life in Christ. 


ELIMINATION OF THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY. 


The prophetic ministries, for which a place has never yet 
been really found in any organisation, were gradually 
squeezed out by the more professional ministry. The struggle 
with the Montanists was the main effort made by the Church 
to find a place for them in the general polity, and when that 
failed the ‘* prophets” found a sphere for themselves as 
lonely hermits, or as bands of monks and later as members 
of one or other of the great orders. But the question has 
never been settled, and the prophetic ministry is as great a 
problem to day as it ever was. 


EasTeERN CHURCH AND WESTERN. 


We must hasten on to the end of our historical survey. 
Politics played an important part in the struggle for unity, 
and the struggle was intensified by racial differences. The 
Greeks, more interested in theology than in organisation, 
kept to the older system of groups of bishops, autonomous in 
their own sphere whether as bishop or patriarch, and acting 
together in Council when larger questions arose. 

The Romans, true to their genius for law, found a bond of 
union in a more and more centralised authority. The Bishop 
of Rome had acquired a tremendous influence, first as bishop 
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of the Imperial city and later as the chief of the central ¢ 
of the West, and he more and more consolidated the powe 
of the Church in his own person. This process was a natur| 
growth quite as much or even more than it was the regy} 
of design. But the jealousy it aroused in the Greek world le 
inevitably to the split between the Eastern and Westen 
Churches and the unity of the Church was destroyed afte 
1,000 years of its existence. 


NATIONAL CHURCHES. 


We need not follow the matter further in detail. We ar 
familiar with the circumstances which led to the break up of 
the Western Church into national Churches in the sixteenth 
century. It was then that the doctrine of the one invisibk 
Church found favour, a somewhat pathetic attempt to justify 
the rents in the Body of Christ. The doctrine Cujus regio, 
ejus religio at first dominated the reformed Churches, but it 
could not be maintained in the face of the facts of individual 
conscience in the “ region ” or of immigrations of the perse- 
cuted from other regions. It is a matter of experience that 
those Churches which retained episcopacy, and as much a 
they could of the older organisation, retained more of thei 


own internal unity than those which adopted a more demo- 
cratic form. 


THE ENGLIsH EsTABLISHED CHURCH. 


But in England, at any rate, the results of the expedient 
adopted were curious. For England, by the simple expedient 
of making the king the substitute for the Pope as Supreme 
Head of the Church (the actual phrase varied at different 
times) and establishing a National Church with a local central 
authority, evolved an almost unique type. This fact explains 
the violence of the feeling against both Puritans and Roman § 
Catholics, whose loyalty to the Sovereign was always in doubt 
because they were not members of the King’s Church. I 
explains the fact that when the King was attacked the 
Church was attacked ; and when the King was restored the 
Church was again supreme. It explains also the fact that as 
the power of the King was “ constitutionalised ”’ the Church 
came under the authority of Parliament; it explains the 
situation created by the Prayer-Book Measure. And finally, 
as toleration increased and Independent and Roman Catholit 
were recognised as possibly loyal to their Sovereign and wert 
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allowed to worship according to their conscience, we find the 
anomaly of a National Church which does not include the 
Nation and an established Church which co-exists with twenty 
or more ‘“‘ free’? Churches. What we do not find is either 
unity of Christ’s Body or unity in a National Church. Nor 
do we find that any one’s conscience is stirred particularly by 
our utter failure to attain the ideal of Christ—that they may 
beone. We accept this membership of fragmentary Churches 
as placidly as we accept the dictum that every child is born 
a little Liberal or else a little Conservative, or whatever the 
labels of the day may be, and it causes us as little concern. 


Tue Miss1ion CHURCHES AND UNITY. 


But what may be accepted with the happy illogicality of 
a Britisher in England assumes a different aspect when it is 
transferred to a foreign country. If the nineteenth century 
opened with a tremendous revival of Missionary enthusiasm, 
the twentieth century has opened with the conviction that 
Church union must be accomplished in the Mission fields or 
catastrophe will follow. And the area of the negotiations for 
Union in South India may be for us an example of the working 
out of a problem which is universal and pressing. 


Souts INp1A. 


By South India we mean the Madras Presidency, includ- 
ing the Nizam’s State of Hyderabad, the kingdoms of 
Mysore, of Travancore and of Cochin, and several minor 
States. It comprises some forty-eight million people, exclu- 
sive of the population of the States mentioned above. The 
people are Dravidian in the main: the languages are Telugu, 
Tamil, Canarese and Malayali: all these are allied Dravidian 
languages with a strong importation of Sanskrit in their 
vocabulary. It is the home of orthodox Hinduism, and 
Sankaracharya, the great Monist philosopher, lived and died 
here. It is also the home of an elaborate system of Nature 
worship, of magnificent temples, of primitive superstitions 
and of a caste system more rigid than anything seen in the 
North. The country is varied, the land fertile, the climate 
equable and, on the whole, healthy. Its agricultural wealth is 
very great, its cotton has a world wide reputation, its forests 
are extensive ; its spices are famous and have been the staple 
of a trade with Europe which flourished greatly in the time 
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of Nero and has never ceased. Its tea and its coffee ay 
famous the world over and its rubber industry is growing. 
In addition, it has flourishing gold mines and its coal 9 
least pays for the working. The people are energetic and ar 
great colonisers, travelling all over India, to Burma, the Malay 
States, to Mauritius and to Africa. 


CHRISTIANITY IN SoutH INDIA. 


And they have the distinction of being the pioneers of 
Christianity in India. Whether St Thomas himself eve 
worked in South India is still a matter of dispute, but there 
is no inherent difficulty in the tradition. Twice a year shi 
could have taken him to Kranganur in Cochin, whither they 
were carrying on their regular trade from Red Sea ports in 
the reign of Nero. However that may be, the Nestorians 
established a Church in the South which, in the seventh cen- 
tury, was able to make favourable terms with the rulers of 
Travancore and Cochin. The Portuguese brought their reli- 
gion to East and West Coast, and St Xavier, whose body lies 
at Goa, established churches all round the coast, whose wor 
shippers have never gone back to their old religion, and the 
Roman Church now claims half the Christians of South India 
and is doing a magnificent educational work. The Danes 
sent their Missionaries to Tranquebar on the East and 
Ziegenbalg and Plutenschau established Churches on the 
Kast Coast which are vigorous to day. The Dutch effort sur- 
vives only in some ancient churches. Their ‘‘ Government” 
system died with their domination. The S.P.C.K. sent many 
famous men, chief of them Frederick Swartz of Tanjore, and § 
the C.M.S. and the S.P.G. succeeded to their work. The 
London Mission has large Churches in the south and centre of 
the area, while the American Board (Congregational) has a 
great work to its credit in Madura and in Arcot. The Swedish 
and German Lutherans have a large area in the East and the 
Basel Mission in the West. To sum up, the Christian 
Churches in South India have reached a stage in self-govern- 
ment and self-support at least a generation ahead of anything 
which has been attained in North India; and the members 
of the Church are being added to yearly by the large mass 
movements which have brought in more than 100,000 Chris- 
tians in the last decade. 

That is the area in which the problem of unity is urgent, 
and if it is not solved by the Churches it will be solved by the 
people themselves in view of the practical needs. 
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CONFUSION. 


The situation created by the sending of innumerable mis- 
sions with no common plan is intolerable. All the divisions 
of the West are being planted in the East, without even their 
historical justification. Roman Catholic, Anglican, Baptist, 
Congregationalist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Seventh Day 
Adventist—to mention only some of them—are all setting 
up their Churches, their schools, their codes. The convert, 
brought in by the attraction of some Missionary’s personality, 
finds himself in a ring fence, divided for no reason that he can 
understand from his fellow Christians, perhaps of his own 
family. The separation sits loosely on his conscience: the 
danger is that it may soon become a matter of conscience, and 
that, e.g. the Indian-American Lutheran may conscientiously 
object to fellowship with the London Mission Indian or the 
Canadian Baptist Indian; and the English Established 
Church Christian Indian may refuse to recognise the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Methodist Indian; and so on. The Roman 
Catholic Indian is already so separated that he may not join 
in prayer in the Indian Christian Association meetings, and 
he is being taught that a marriage celebrated in a non-Roman 
Church is null and void for any Roman Catholic. 


CONSTRUCTIVE FOoRCEs. 


The situation would be grotesque were it not a tragic sin. 
And the remedy can only be found if the facts are resolutely 
faced, as they must be faced, in the Mission field. 

The Christian community is a tiny minority of five 
million in a population of 820 million. Self-preservation 
demands that they shall act together. 

The Mission to evangelise the world, and the ever-opening 
doors for expansion, show the futility of internecine competi- 
tion. The imported differences between the Missions make 
ho appeal to the Indian conscience, and if the situation is not 
faced there will be spasmodic unions based on local and tem- 
porary considerations. There is a real danger in a caste- 
ridden country of the development of caste Churches. 

And so in the last thirty years there have been many 
movements to undo the lesser evils of our divided state. 
Councils of representatives of Missions and Churches have 
agreed upon rules of co-operation in work and have parcelled 
out areas. Union institutions, educational and medical, have 
sprung up, and a common policy of work has been agreed 
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upon. Going further, there have been unions of Churche 
with similar organisations. The Presbyterian Churches haye 
amalgamated ; unions of Presbyterian and Congregationalig 
have appeared ; and, what is more significant still, there ig 
growing determination that the groups of indigenous Chris. 
tians who had been reckoned as congregations attached ty 
the Missions shall have their full and rightful share in the 
organisation of the Church in their own land. 

In South India the South Indian United Church has 
gathered into a complete organisation Congregational Mis. 
sions, American and English, a Presbyterian Mission, and the 
Basel Evangelical Mission on the West Coast. It is divided 
into a number of more or less autonomous districts (or Dio. 
ceses), with a Central Assembly linking all together. Its 
organisation is established with local parishes, and groups of 
penort and it has a regular ministry (on a Presbyterian 

asis), and a Directory of worshin. 

The Wesleyan Church already has in its organisation 4 
method of Church Government very similar ; and both these 
are extremely similar to the traditional organisation of the 
Episcopal Churches. 

The proposal that the S.I.U.C., the Wesleyans and the 
Anglicans should unite is being worked out by official delega- 
tions of the three Churches, and it is found to present little 
difficulty as far as the framework of the bodies is concerned, 
And in other matters, too, there is more agreement than 
disagreement. All accept the Faith and are content to have 
it expressed in the traditional terms of the Nicene and 
Apostles’ Creed ; all look to the Bible as the standard of 
doctrine and the revelation of God’s dealings with men. All 
accept and use the sacraments of Baptism and the Holy 
Communion. And for the sake of union all are willing to 
accept the historic and constitutional Episcopacy. On this 
foundation a union is being fashioned. As is usual in all 
such negotiations it is the practical questions which cause 
most difficulty. Such a question is that of the present 
ministry and of the new Missionaries. It has been agreed by 
all that a Union which compelled a man or a Church to deny 
the grace plainly given through a non-episcopal ministry 1s 
impossible. The present ministers must all be accepted as 
ministers of a united Church. But consciences must not be 
forced, and they will minister only where their ministrations 
can be accepted without any doubtfulness of mind by all to 
whom they minister. Bishops must be consecrated and all 
future ordinations must be by Bishops. And this is to pledge 
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no one to any particular theory of the nature of the Episco- 
pate; it is designed to secure a universally recognised 
ministry. In a caste-ridden country the danger of caste 
ministries must be met by securing a definite method of 
recognising the ministers called by God and commissioned by 
His Church. 

As regards new Missionaries coming to the country a 
transitional period must ensue while the many practical 
points are being solved, and for thirty years they will have 
the status of those who first entered the Union. In a genera- 
tion the Church would thus,secure its common ministry and 
be ready to solve its own problems. 

There is no need to speak of the many other problems 
which are now occupying the attention of the Churches. In 
the one body there will be much variety of practice and of 
thought. Rigid uniformity is neither desirable nor attain- 
able. Let us close by considering some of the gains which 
union will bring. First, there is the witness of a united 
Church to the one Christ and the one God. The reproach of a 
divided Church will be taken away. Then there will be an 
immense addition to the strength of the Church. Competing 
clergy, competing congregations, duplicate schools, duplicate 
officials, duplicate expenditure on organisation will disappear. 
Again, the forces released will be available for fresh endeavour 
and for further advance. A united Church will greatly 
strengthen the forces of life which flow through the Churches 
and which are now so choked and weak. 

And what of the reflex influence on the Churches which 
send the Missions ? Can England, so pathetically content 
with its divided Church and competing Churches, stand still 
while its daughter Churches are leading the way to Union ? 
Union in South India is not simply an experiment, forced by 
local difficulties upon reluctant Churches. It is the beginning 
of a return to the eternal purpose of Christ that His Church 
should be the incarnate Body of the One Spirit of God to 


reveal Him in every land. 
HARRY MADRAS. 
Mapras, Inp1a. 





THE DEATH OF PLATO. 
G. M. SARGEAUNT, M.A. 


THE fine weather came very early that year, and a lo 
succession of clear, sunny days, broken occasionally } 
refreshing showers, prolonged the charm of spring into what 
was ordinarily the dry, dusty summer. Apart from a sense 
of bodily weakness, natural enough in one over eighty years 
of age, and chiefly manifest in a disinclination to make the 
effort of formal lectures, Plato felt the season to be more 
than usually propitious for thought and writing; there 
seemed to be a tonic power in the fresh, serene air of that 
spring which renewed in a way he had never expected to 
experience again the vigour and creative power of his mind. 
Day after day he worked easily and devotedly at his Laws, 
sifting and arranging his varied experiences in order to leave 
to future generations in one comprehensive book the results 
of his meditations upon human nature and the meaning of 
life ; less preoccupied now than he had once been with the 
graces of writing, and finding apparently without effort a 
mellow fullness of style which harmonised perfectly with the 
tranquil glow of his aged vision; sometimes lingering at 
almost too great length upon his favourite thoughts or 
returning again and again to those vital matters on which 
he had always felt so passionately, as though he could not 
bear to feel that he had now spoken out his mind on them for 
the last time, and realising, like a general after addressing his 
troops before a critical battle, that he had still not said or not 
made clear enough the most necessary and important things. 
Sometimes he would call together his disciples either in 
his own lecture room or in a sheltered spot in the garden and 
would read to them one of these brief sermons on the different 
occasions of life, which he placed afterwards as preludes to 
the enactments of particular laws, upon the revision of which 
he was then principally engaged. And afterwards he would 
158 
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listen in silence to the discussion, watching with contentment 
and affection first one and then another disciple, as the 
enthusiasm of the argument lit up their faces, while he 
followed back in thought the long succession of generations 
who had listened to him there and had then gone out into 
the world of action. How little it seemed that he had been 
able to do for them ; much less than he had received from 
Socrates! And he saw himself again as little more than a 
boy and then as a young man eagerly looking for Socrates 
in the streets of Athens, hearing him arguing with others 
and with himself too, not in the calm seclusion of the 
Academy, but in the noisy, crowded public places of Athens 
or in a gymnasium against a background of youthful bodies 
resting, or straining at their exercises in the sunlight. Was 
that, perhaps, the better way of teaching, to be always at 
the centre of the people’s activity, to share in it oneself, to 
catch men as they came and went on the ordinary business 
oflife? ... 

And then the silence which fell on his disciples, when 
they saw that he was no longer listening to them, would 
recall him from the past, and feeling that the spell of recollec- 
tion, its mingled joys and regrets, had broken for the moment 
his sense of union with the present, he would dismiss them 


gently and would himself wander away to an unfrequented 
shady grove in those ample gardens, respected long after his 
death as the place of Plato’s midday rest. 


“ Holy ground is this, thick set 
With olive, laurel, vine, in whose deep shade 
The frequent nightingales make melody.’ 


How often, as he approached this favourite spot, those 
lines of Sophocles came to his mind, and others too from 
that last play of his, so full of the mysterious wisdom that 
may come by God’s dispensation to those for whom he cares, 
when the time of their departure is at hand. 

Often he did not sleep during the early afternoon hours ; 
often he could hardly tell whether he had been awake or not, 
so far had he wandered away on the light wings of memory 
into the past. As he lay there in the shade, resting against 
the broad stem of a tree, he could see through the sprays of 
olive foliage the Acropolis rising high above the houses of 
Athens, crowned with those splendid portals and the temples 
beyond. The Acropolis seemed the only thing that had not 
changed or vanished from the Athens which he had known 


1 Whitelaw. 
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asa young man. Only on that hill, and especially before th, 
Propylea and the temple of Athena, did he still find the 
noble discipline and order and grace and harmony which hag 
once been, he believed, the inspiration of the Athenians jp 
their struggle for freedom against the barbarians ; or had jt 
really only existed in the souls of great men, Pericles, fo 
instance, who had died the year he was born, or in his master 
Socrates, and in a few others of an earlier generation ? And 
as he looked at those marble walls and fagades reflecting the 
sunlight, while the hours moved towards the evening, ther 
floated through his mind words which he had written only, 


year or two before, describing the nature of the good for man’s 
consciousness : 


“ Then, Protarchus, you will proclaim everywhere by 
word of mouth to this company, and by messenger 
bearing the tidings far and wide, that pleasure is not the 
first of possessions nor yet the second, but that in 
measure and the mean and the suitable and the like, the 

eternal nature has been found. . . . In the second class 
is contained the symmetrical and beautiful and perfect 
or sufficient and all which are of that family. . . . And 
if you reckon in the third class mind and wisdom you 
will not be far wrong.” 


And again from another place, 


‘“* Whereas the high and low are infinite or u- 
limited, does not the addition of the principle aforesaid— 
the participation of the finite—introduce a limit, and 
perfect the whole frame of music ? ” 4 


How perfectly those words described the essential good: 
ness or beauty of those buildings! Might not they be 
considered as a form of musical composition able to penetrate 
through the eyes into the soul as profoundly as music? ... 

Dimly across the wide gulf of time there came to him 
memories of his life and friends in Athens during the last 
years of the Great War, the collapse of their city and the wild 
period that culminated for himself in the death of Socrates. 
How long ago that day seemed, more than fifty years now, 
on which he had heard of his last conversation and death! 
His figure and expression, his gestures and walk, remained 4s 
vivid as when he daily witnessed them ; the tone of his voice 
at the different stages of an argument, the piercing look of 


1 The translations are taken from Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, 8rd ed., 
1898. 
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his eyes, Which always seemed to be searching beyond the 
physical beauty of form or face for the fairness of the soul’s 
isage. Yet when he now tried to recall what Socrates had 
gid or taught about any particular subject, he found it 
impossible to disentangle it from his own thoughts, his own 
ressions. Had Socrates really held those views about 
love and beauty which illumined so passionately the Phaedrus 
and Symposium ? Had he really been so eloquent ? Or had 
he not himself rather divined or perhaps imagined such 
thoughts in Socrates’ mind as the theme of those silent hours 
of motionless meditation in the camp at Potidza or on the 
way to Agathon’s banquet ? Did not that glow of language 
represent rather his own personal tribute to the power of 
beauty, which still held him after his conversion to the service 
of spiritual beauty and philosophy ? The Symposium had 
always been his favourite work ; there he had come nearest 
to expressing the beatific vision. Yet he had often regretted 
that he had committed those thoughts to writing, or at least 
had let them go forth into the world. They had been mis- 
understood and perverted, and used as an excuse for sensual 
passion, for admiration of artists who were “ clogged with 
the pollutions of mortality and all the colours and vanities of 
human life.” There had been difficulties and losses among 
his own followers in the Academy. Perhaps it was only by a 
“divine dispensation ” that one could come without harm 
to the knowledge of true beauty and goodness. He recalled 
his own experiences ; he saw the friends whom he had loved 
s0 passionately, their faces as they had been at particular 
moments, the living forms of Agathon and Aster and Dion. 
Would he see them again in the “* place above the heaven ”’ 
which he himself—or was it Phedrus ?—had heard Socrates 
describe on a hot summer day, when they were resting under 
the plane tree after walking barefoot in the Ilissus ?_ What a 
day that had been, and how perfectly concluded by the 
prayer which Socrates had taught him : 


** Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who haunt this 
place, give me beauty in the inward soul; and may the 
outward and inward man be at one. May I reckon 
the wise to be the wealthy, and may I have such a 
quantity of gold as a temperate man, and he only, can 
bear and carry.” 


It was for want of that harmony of “ inward and out- 
ward ” that Athens had fallen, so he thought, from her high 
position, and that all around he saw signs of degeneration, 

Vou. XX VTIT.—No. 1. 6 
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the beauty of the creature, of the work of art, honoured 
than the soul. More and more he had come to feel amid thy 
extravagancies or weak sentiment of recent art the dangeroy 
power of beauty to enthral by passion or to waste in profitles 
contemplation. It was better to temper men’s souls with th 
beauty of science and mathematics, and to wed art with 
religion in the service of God and man. Nothing please 
him more in the book which he was just finishing than son, 
passages on art as a function of the common social life, 
On the day when he wrote the last page of that book he 


felt that his life was finished. He suddenly saw and enjoyed 


it as the harmony of a finished building—an Ionic templeg 
the spirit—where youth and age, love and wisdom, sense ani 
reason, body and soul, were combined into an ordered whok, 
Above all, he counted himself happy to have been able ty 
speak out his mind so calmly and fully in old age, to renoune 
or to correct, where he could, faults and delusions of earlier 
judgment. Soon the silence that overtakes all would over. 
take him. He had no fear of death ; he rarely thought about 
death or about the survival of his soul. Had he really eve 
believed in a personal immortality ? Encompassed bys 
serene, vivifying sunlight, satisfied with the completion of his 
work, it was the greatness and wonder of the universal life 
rather than the negation of a particular form of it whieh 
filled his thoughts ; life stretching out infinitely on all side 
of him, continuing eternally into the future. Among the 
infinite generations to come there would surely be many wh 
would desire “‘ to behold the pattern of the perfect city laid 
up in heaven and beholding, set their own house in order,’ 
For fifty short years he had watched material power passing 
from one city to another in Greece, from Athens to Sparta 
from Sparta to Thebes, and now it seemed to be movin 
northwards out of Greece. Ominous changes and events wet 


so often being announced from Macedonia—when or whet} 


would the saving of society begin? And how? If onl 
cities would take the education of their peoples mor 
seriously !_ How little they really valued or even thought 
about education! If they could be brought to see thut 
happiness depends on the will, on the goodness of the social 
heart, rather than on material riches or political power! 
He recalled the attempt he had made with his friend Din 
to educate Dionysius into the pattern of a prince. With 
what high hopes he had started on that voyage to Sicily, and 
had watched, while the ship was approaching Syracuse, tht 
lovely coast grow clearer and clearer beneath the great sno 
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eapped cone of Mount Etna! He remembered vividly the 
depression that had fallen upon him as he passed from 
the bright air of the sea into the gloomy fortifications of the 
palace, full of mercenaries. After a few weeks of battling 
inst suspicion and intrigue, vice and extravagance, he 
had abandoned the project. From that time the conviction 
had begun to grow in him that states must be regenerated by 
a foree working upwards within all classes, and not only by 
imposing upon them a wise ruler. There must be co-opera- 
tion, a general conversion of heart and mind. Men must 
learn to welcome and obey the rule of reason and law as part 
of their own nature, and not an arbitrarily enforced ordinance. 
What might not be accomplished if all the influences to 
which the human spirit responds, religion, all forms of art, 
especially music and song and dance, could be united and 
focussed upon the souls not of one class, but of all? That 
would be an education worthy of the philosopher’s state. 
There would be one common foundation and bond of union 
for all, while each, according to his particular gifts and 
wers, would be trained to render his proper service to his 
esnen. Perhaps at some far-off date this dream might 
be realised, a new form of state transcending the narrow 
limits of Athens or Sparta or Hellas, the society of good men 
united in righteousness, “‘ handing on the torch of life from 
one generation to another and worshipping the gods accord- 
ing to law for ever.” 

One evening when the summer heat had come at last, 
and he had been much fatigued by attending the long-post- 
poned marriage feast of a friend, they found him apparently 
asleep in his usual place in the garden. But when they came 
close to wake him, they saw it was not necessary. His soul 
had passed from its body to take its place once more in the 
great procession of the gods to see “‘ the blessed sights in the 
imer heaven.” For a while they stood in silence, and then 
one of them quietly repeated the master’s lines on his friend 
Aster, written long ago, but which seemed to them now to 
describe so perfectly the steady light of his revelation, 
illumining the things of this life and of the next : 

“Thou wert the morning star among the living 
Ere thy fair light had fled ; 
Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus giving 
New splendour to the dead.” wd 
(Shelley’s trans.) 


G. M. SARGEAUNT. 


MakLBornoucn COLLEGE. 





SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


THE loss of Professor Burnet has been quickly followed by that of 
another great classical scholar and student of Greek philosophy, Mr 
R. D. Hicks, of Trinity College, Cambridge, who died on March 8th 
at the age of seventy-eight. Mr R. D. Hicks was College lecturer in 
Classics from 1884 to 1900; and, at the close of this period, he was 
afflicted with one of the greatest calamities that can befall a student 
—loss of eyesight. Yet his courage and cheerfulness never forsook 
him ; with the help of his wife and several devoted friends he kept 
himself abreast of classical learning, and in 1907 published his 
masterly edition of Aristotle’s De Anima, now recognised by scholars 
everywhere as the standard edition. It was, under the circumstances, 
an amazing production, containing not only an elaborate and lucidly 
written introduction and the Greek text with translation on the 
opposite page, but also a minute commentary, which, with appendix 
and index of Greek words, runs to nearly 450 pages. Then in 1910 
there appeared from his pen a small but very suggestive volume on 
the Stoics and Epicureans, and likewise a brilliant account of Greek 
Philosophy for the Companion to Greek Studies. Only a few years 
ago, in 1925, we noted in these pages his scholarly text and transla- 
tion of Diogenes Laertius in the Loeb Classical Library, a piece of 
work which had long been a desideratum. Indeed, as early as 1894 
Mr Hicks had already enriched Aristotelian literature by an edition 
of Susemihl’s Politics of Aristotle. This was not merely a translation 
from the German; it was a revision, undertaken with the help of 
Susemihl himself, and a large amount of original matter was added, 
It is, however, not only a great scholar, but a striking and lovable 
personality whose loss we have to mourn.—The death of Professor 
John MacCunn on March 24th, at the advanced age of eighty-two 
years, removes from our midst a man who played no insignificant 
part in the philosophical world of his time. After graduation in 
Oxford, he taught there for five years, and was then elected to the 
chair of Philosophy in University College, Liverpool, upon the found- 
ing of that seat of learning, continuing to hold the post in the Univer 
sity of Liverpool until his retirement in 1910. He was eminently 
fitted to be a teacher of philosophy in a new educational centre ; he 
had wide social interests, and took an active part in the administrative 
affairs of the College and the University. His published work is all 
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wncerned with problems of ethics and political philosophy. The 
yolume entitled The Making of Character, published in 1900, is full 
of shrewd, original reflection, written in a delightfully fresh and 
¢imulating manner. Other books of his are The Ethics of Citizenship 
and Siz Radical Thinkers, in both of which the independence of his 
thought is amply exemplified. Professor MacCunn’s home at Tarbet, 
on Loch Lomond, used to be a meeting-place of many well-known 
philosophers who tell of the charm and vigour of their host.—We 
have also to record the death on March 29th of Professor R. M. 
Wenley, at the age of sixty-seven. Professor Wenley was a native 
of Edinburgh and a graduate of the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. He became Professor and head of the Department of 













that of § Philosophy in the University of Michigan in 1896, and from that date 
hy, Mr &f until his death was continuously active there, with the exception of 
rch 8th & the years 1925-1927, during which he was director of the British 
urer in & division of the American University Union in London. He was a 
he was — voluminous writer. His first work, Socrates and Christ, was published 
student & in 1889, and was followed by Aspects of Pessimism in 1894, Contem- 











porary Theology and Theism in 1897, the Baldwin Lectures on Modern 
1e kept ff Thought and the Crisis in Belief in 1909, and numerous other writings 
ed his § on philosophical, theological and biographical subjects. 
cholars Among the serial philosophical publications in Germany Husserl’s 
tances, § Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phinomenologische Forschung continues 
lucidly § easily to hold the foremost place. The ninth volume (Halle: Max 
on. the — Niemeyer, 1928) lies before us, and it contains three elaborate pieces 
pendix § of work, each of which is a real contribution to philosophical litera- 
n 1910 §& ture. Professor Heidegger (Husserl’s successor in Freiburg) gives us 






the substance of some extremely valuable lectures of Husserl deli- 
vered in Géttingen many years ago on the “ Phainomenologie des 









years & inneren Zeitbewusstseins.” The main theme of this piece of investi- 
ansla- § gation is the temporal constitution of a pure sense-datum and the 
ece of § independent character of the ‘‘ phenomenological time ” which lies at 
3 1894 § the basis of that constitution. A distinctive feature of the analysis 
dition — is the bringing to light of the “‘ intentional ” character of the con- 






sciousness of time and the way in which the notion of “ intentionality ” 










elp of — comes thereby increasingly into prominence. This conception of the 
dded, § “intentionality ’ of consciousness is one of the basal principles of 
vable § Husserl’s phenomenological school. The nature of consciousness is 
fessor § always, so it is maintained, to refer to, or to be directed upon, some- 
y-two & thing that is objective. An active self-direction is involved, so to 
ficant § speak, in the very being of consciousness. And Husserl’s contention 







on in & is that this reference is found not only in perceiving physical things, 
o the § or in discerning truths, or in appreciating beauty, and so on. The 
und: § very structure of consciousness itself is intentional. In introspection, 
iver: § for example, the object is no longer an object transcendent to con- 






sciousness, it is an “‘ object in consciousness,” an object as we are 
conscious of it. So, too, if the so-called “ external object ” is with- 
drawn, the act of consciousness will still remain intentional. We get, 
then, a relation between “ noesis ” and “ noema,” the former an act 
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of intending something and the latter that which is intended, Ay 
it is one of the aims of phenomenological investigation to discrim; 
the plurality of noetic and corresponding noematic “‘ moments” oy 
of which the “object in consciousness” is constructed. Ful] ¢ 
suggestive material is Ludwig Landgrebe’s exposition and discysg, 
of “Wilhelm Diltheys Theorie der Geisteswissenchaften,”  }, 
author, by an extraordinarily careful and painstaking analysis g 
Dilthey’s work, tries to show that, in laying bare the fundamenty 
facts of the spiritual life, Dilthey was preparing the way for a mop 
thorough phenomenological treatment on the lines indicated 
Husserl. The first essay in the volume is an interesting account 
Fritz Kaufmann of “ Die Philosophie des Grafen Paul Yorck yq 
Wartenburg,”’—a little recognised thinker (who was born in 1835 an 
died in 1897), but of whom Dilthey had a very high opinion. Folloy. 
ing closely on this volume of the Jahrbuch comes a supplementary 
volume, a Festschrift (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1929), on the occasign 
of Husserl’s seventieth birthday. It is ushered in with the memorabk 
words of the Sophistes: ‘The philosopher, ever holding conver 
through reason with the idea of being, is also dark from excess of light; 
for the souls of the many have no eye which can endure the vision ofthe 
divine.” It contains twelve essays of Husserl’s former pupils. Phil. 
sophical students will naturally turn first to Professor Heidegger; 
weighty contribution, ‘‘ Vom Wesen des Grundes,’’ which reache 
the conclusion that the Geburtsort of this principle lies in the regin 
of the transcendental. Freedom is the ground of grounds. Roma 
Ingarden’s ‘‘ Bermerkungen zum Problem ‘ Idealismus—Realismus’” 
is a thoughtful piece of work, handling the question of the existent: 
of the real from the ontological, the metaphysical and the epistemo- 
logical point of view. Alexandre Koyré (of Paris) writes on “Die 
Gotteslehre Jakob Boehmes,” and Fraulein Edith Stein on ‘‘ Husser!s 
Phanomenologie und die Philosophie des hl. Thomas v. Aquino,’ 
Altogether we have ample evidence here of a very living school of 
thought, which is drawing to itself most of the younger philosophical 
minds of Germany, and which is clearly deserving of more attention 
than it has yet received from students of philosophy in England. 
We heartily welcome the first complete translation of Hegel’ 
Science of Logic (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 2 vols., 1929, 8%, 
net) made by two former pupils of McTaggart, Mr W. H. Johnston 
and Mr L. G. Struthers. As long ago as 1865 Hutchison Stirling in 
his Secret of Hegel translated the whole of the first section on Quality, 
and in 1874 William Wallace brought out an excellent translation of 
the “lesser Logic,” as it is called, of the Encyclopedia, but up til 
now there has been no English version of the “larger Logic” as4 
whole, which was first published at Nuremberg in three parts in the 
years 1812, 1818 and 1816. It is needless to say that it is a work of 


primary importance for the study of the Hegelian philosophy, indeed, 


it is, in more senses than one, the avenue of approach to that philo 
sophy. It is, in fact, an attempt to disentangle the rational prit- 
ciples which, as Hegel conceived, form the basis of intelligible reality, 
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nd is thus, to all intents and purposes, a metaphysical system. The 
translators have used the fourth edition of the German text, issued 















































nts” out in 1928 by Dr Georg Lasson; the work of translation has been 
ii Full remarkably well done, considering the many obstacles which Hegel’s 
a hness and obscurity of style occasion. As the translators point 
“i The out, MeTaggart’s Commentary may be advantageously used in direct 
d YSIS of BH connection with the text. It ought to be mentioned that Professor 
a HS. Macran, of Dublin, has published almost simultaneously, under 
cated the title of Hegel’s Logic of World and Idea (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
om Dy 1929, 12s. 6d. net), a translation of the second and third sections of 
ea the third Division of the Logic (“‘ Subjective Logic,” as it is named), 
1835 Yo. § asa sequel to his translation of the first section which appeared in 
Foe 1912. This translation, too, is extremely well done, and in many 
- " & ways will be a useful companion to that of Johnston and Struthers. 
mente Itcontains an interesting and suggestive introduction by Professor 
Date Macran on “‘ Idealism, Limited and Absolute.” He shows very 
‘ me dearly the difficulties of the notion of “ finality ” as it was left in the 
of light, Kantian doctrine. 
on of ty In view of many current problems, Mr R. Ainscough’s article on 
Phil. “Relations and Universals”” (Mind, April 1929), written, he tells 
j us, where big game are more numerous than books, is of special 
a interest. As regards relations, he propounds what he calls a non- 
ell existential theory : things are related, but relations do not exist. The 
Raul fact that two things are related consists of their being related and is 
smus’” 2% explained by the existence of a relation between them. Since 
rintebi relations are not observable things, and since the assumption of their 
ibaa existence does not explain anything, they should by Occam’s razor 
r “Di be removed from the list of realities. As regards universals, he holds 
usserls A" modified theory of nominalism, what he calls a relational theory of 
yuino? likeness. There is not just one relation of resemblance holding 
hool of between all the different things that are alike; there are as many 
opie different relations of similarity as there are universals necessitated by 
Mee the ordinary theory of universals. A contrary view to that of Mr 
oi Ainscough is maintained by Dr J. E. Salomaa in a thoughtful little 
Hes it; volume on The Category of Relation (Helsinki: Suomal & Co., 1929). 
9. 89 He insists that relations are as much actual facts as the existence of 
inetd objects. They are not created by our thought, nor are they merely 
ling in forms of thought ; they express something given. If this were not 
nality, the case, if relations were only intellectual constructions, it would 
ion of have to be admitted that the objects of knowledge are single, isolated 
np til points, completely independent of each other. Reality and relation 
she belong intimately together. To assert that an entity is real means, 
nthe BO the final instance, to set forth its relations to other entities whose 
srk of | Mutual relational connection has been previously established. An 
deed altogether different view from either of those just referred to is 
philo- advocated by Professor H. Wildon Carr in an article on “ Real and 
pris Ideal Relations ” (Phil. R., Jan. 1929). Holding that the reals which 
sity compose the universe are individual subjects of experience, he insists 





that the only relations possible between such reals must be ideal, 
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On the other hand, real relations are the order which the indiy; 
subject of activity introduces into its perceptions in the interest y 
its actions. 

In a short paper on “ Philosophy and Art” (J. of Ph. § 
April 1929), Professor S. Alexander tries to indicate the kind of 
tions about art which the philosopher asks in order that those whoy 
concern is with art may co-operate with philosophers in seeking}, 
answer them. The proper business of the philosophy of art coms 
out in asking such questions as (a) what art does, and (6) what it say 
or conveys tous? Or, put in other words: What are the criteria 
beauty ? What makes the difference between good and bad in art} 
For when we say that a work is bad or imperfect, we imply that} 
lacks some of the character which art seeks to create, or which} 
seeks to convey to our minds. In answering the first of these que. 
tions, the approach is made from the side of psychology : what kin 
of satisfaction is it which art produces in us? Does the artist py 
duce in order to express his feeling or personality, or does he produe 
in order to excite in others the same feeling as he himself felt ? And 
the artist could help the philosopher in determining how far ly 
thinks of communicating his experience to others, and is consciously 
guided by such a thought, or whether he is absorbed in creation, and 
to that end thinks of nothing else. In Mind (April 1929), writinga 
“The Field of Aéstheties,” Mr A. C. A. Rainer criticises Professn 
Alexander’s views on the nature of art and beauty. As againt 
Alexander, he maintains the three following propositions: (a) Th 
artist creates a work of art. Though in doing so he may be said ty 
express his emotions, emotional expression is the “‘ spring ” and not 
the “ motive ” of artistic production. (b) The spectator discovers the 
beauty of a work of art or natural object. Though he may havet 
‘impute ” illusory elements to a physical reality in order to co 
template an esthetic object, the beauty of this object is not esse 
tially an effect of his “ imputation.” (c) The field of sesthetics is th 
nature of beauty and ugliness, considered as characters belonging t 
objects independent of a creative or appreciative mind. 

Professor A. §. Eddington’s Swarthmore Lecture on Science ani 
the Unseen World (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1929) will hav 
undoubtedly a wide circle of readers. Professor Eddington is wholly 
opposed to any attempt to base religion on scientific discovery. Th 
exploration of the external world by the methods of physical scient 
leads not to concrete reality but to a “world of symbols,” beneath 
which these methods cannot penetrate. But, returning to the start 
ing point in human consciousness, we find other stirrings, other reve 
lations (true or false) than those conditioned by the world of symbok. 
Whether these are of significance only conviction can determine, 10 
reasoning. Reasoning proceeds from premises, and it cannot stat 
without premises. Ultimately the premises for our reasoning abot 
the visible universe, no less than for our reasoning about the unsed 
world, are in the self-knowledge of the mind. It is, he maintains, 4 
the very essence of the unseen world that the conception of personality 
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should dominate it. We have to build the spiritual world out of 

bols taken from our own personality, as we build the scientific 
yorld out of the symbols of the mathematician. In a lecture on 
“The Unity of Modern Problems ” (J. of Ph. Studies, April 1929), 
Professor John Macmurray also emphasises the importanceFof the 
enception of personality. The chief problem of the present age is, 
he urges, that of discovering or constructing a new scheme of the 
gif, which shall transcend both the mechanical and the organic 
ghemata; and which will enable us to construct, consciously and 
deliberately, a civilisation whose mechanical and organic structures 
will be at the service of a personal life, whose meaning and essence is 
friendship. In this connection, mention should he made of Dr C. S. 
Myers’ Herbert Spencer Lecture on Psychological Conceptions in 
Other Sciences (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1929, 1s. net). Psychology, 
he holds, has long, from its own point of view, insisted on the rela- 
tivity of space, time, movement, weight, etc. And, now, physical 
theory is fast abandoning its former notions of substance and 
absoluteness ; it is becoming occupied rather in the study of the geome- 
trical structure and mathematical relations of certain entities which 
are themselves unknowable and unimaginable. The once striking 
characteristics of matter as distinguished from mind are rapidly 
fading. Mind appears to be no more “ unsubstantial ”’ than matter ; 
matter to be no more “‘ predictable” than mind. To account for the 
evolution of the universe, or of any organised individual within the 
universe, not only mechanical principles but a certain adapting, 
selecting, guiding activity must ultimately be included among the 
first principles of science. 

A new edition of Professor John Dewey’s elaborate work, Experi- 
ene and Nature (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1929, 12s. 6d. net) 
has to be chronicled. He has completely rewritten the first chapter, 
in which he deals with the question of method, and points to faith in 
experience as, when intelligently used, a means of disclosing the 
realities of nature. ‘‘ Experience is not a veil that shuts man off 
from nature; it is a means of penetrating continually further into 
the heart of nature.”” Professor Dewey has also inserted a preface, 
giving a summary of the thought of the book in the order of its deve- 
lopment. Mention must also be made of a volume, The Aims of 
Education and Other Essays (London: Williams and Norgate, 1929, 
1s. 6d. net), by Professor A. N. Whitehead. The ten essays included 
in it have all appeared in other forms, but it is a distinct advantage 
to have them collected together in one book. One main idea runs, 
we are told, through the whole. It is that students are alive, and 
the purpose of education is to stimulate and guide their self-develop- 
ment. It follows that teachers should also be alive with living 
thoughts. The entire book is a protest against dead knowledge, 
against inert ideas. Two of the essays were published originally in 
this JourNat. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 

University CoLttecE, LONDON. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Sciences and Philosophy. Gifford Lectures,’ Glasgow, 1927?and 
1928. By J. S. Haldane, L.H., M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Ney 
College, Oxford.—London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1929. Pp.x, 
844,-—15s. net. 


Proressor J. S. Haldane’s Gifford Lectures take rank at once with 
the weightiest utterances which have come from holders of that 
chair. They have an added interest from the touch of autobiography 
which he gives us in the Preface. He was in 1888 a medical student 
in Edinburgh, having just taken an Arts course in which, under the 
influence of his brother, Lord Haldane, his chief interest had been in 
philosophy. Lord Haldane was his senior by four years and they 
both contributed in that year an essay to a volume called Essays in 
Philosophical Criticism, edited by Andrew Seth, afterwards Professor 
A. S. Pringle Pattison, and R. B. Haldane. The keynote of the book 
was the need of distinguishing the fundamental concepts of different 
branches of knowledge. This keynote remains in these Gifford Le 
tures, made clearer and harmonised by forty-five years of research and 
reflexion. The book is thus “‘ une pensée de jeunesse executée dans 
l’age mire.” 

Another point of special interest lies in the fact that the present 
volume of Gifford Lectures follows so closely on that of Professor 
Eddington, reviewed in the last number of this JournaL. Happily we 
have the views of the two professors expressed independently of one 
another, for though Haldane refers to Eddington, he states that.his 
book was completed before the other appeared. We can thus compare 
the philosophic outlook of the most brilliant of our contemporary 
physicists with the mature mind of a veteran physiologist who, % 
far from excluding philosophical considerations from his work, has 
pursued his researches with constant reference to their bearing o 
general issues. It must not be supposed, and cannot be objected to 
Professor Haldane, that his science is vitiated by a philosophical pre 
conception. His researches, especially on respiration, stand on thei 
own merit and are contained in many scientific papers and a book 
published in 1922. But it is true—and the fact distinguishes him 
sharply from Professor Eddington—that he draws from them on the 
way conclusions consonant with the general attitude from which he 
started. One feels, therefore, at the end the pleasure and the com 
fidence, though not the prejudice, engendered by consistency. 

It is no doubt due to this life-long habit, or rather a part of it, the 
other side of the medal, that Professor}Haldane’s view of the spiritual 
is more closely integrated with the actual data of science than is that 
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of Professor Eddington. The difference in the general conclusion 
corresponds with the difference in daily practice and habit. Thus the 
ritual of Haldane is the binding link and raison @ étre of the whole. 
How he arrives at this will be explained in a moment. Yet Edding- 
ton, after taking us breathless through the kaleidoscope of modern 
physical theories, stops on the threshold of the spiritual. There is 
another world, of which we gain mysterious and fascinating inklings. 
But as to the meaning of the physical we cannot so far say ; we must 
await the unravelling of the increasingly intricate tangle of theory. 
The secret of the difference between the two thinkers lies in the 
simple fact that Professor Haldane, while adhering to the principles 
laid down in the volume of 1888, viz. the distinction of the funda- 
mental conceptions applied in different branches of knowledge, has 
always added the philosophic desire to connect them together and 
see them as a whole. ‘* Philosophy,” he tells us, “is the attempt 
to take into consideration the whole of our experience.” Unification 
without confusion is thus the leading idea of the book, and it brings 
the author, as we shall see, to the system which he describes as 
Spiritual Realism. He begins with a reference to the Newtonian 
synthesis of the physical world. He alludes to, but does not discuss, 
the modifications introduced into this system in recent years and 
which form the bulk of Professor Eddington’s lectures. The New- 
tonian system was in the language of those days “* philosophical,” and 
this description of it no doubt contributed to the mistaken and mis- 
chievous attempts to extend it on the same lines to the phenomena of 
living organisms, of which the work of Descartes is the classical 
example. It is here that Haldane takes his most decided and decisive 
stand. The Newtonian conception of the visible world is useful in a 
thousand ways, but if we accept it as final or all-comprehensive we 
are at once confronted by insuperable difficulties. For Newton the 
visible world consists of “* bodies,’ existing independently of one 
another in an independent space, subject to changes following out- 
side one another in steadily flowing time. But, as soon as we turn to 
living beings, we meet with another principle, or form, of action 
which cannot be explained in terms of the physical and chemical laws 
which constitute the mechanistic system derived from Galileo and 
Newton. It is to this point that our author refers most frequently, 
and it is in fact the corner-stone of his argument. The characteristic 
of the living organism is its power of co-ordination by which the 
stability of form and composition is maintained in continuous 
activity. The co-ordination and activity are of such a kind that, 
though the material of the organism is constantly changing, the 
specific form and composition are on the whole maintained. On the 
basis of this doctrine, which Professor Haldane enforces with a 
detailed account of his own experiments on respiration and acclima- 
tisation, he is often claimed by the vitalists as one of themselves. 
This he repudiates, though one is bound to think that his repudiation 
applies with more force to the older doctrine of “ vitalism ” than to its 
later exponents, Haldane will have nothing to do with the “ vitalism ” 
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which sets up another source of activity, acting within the }iyj 

being, and independently of the physical and chemical laws to which 
it is subject so far as it is matter, in common with all other materia] 
things. Such a doctrine, he holds, only fortifies the mistaken ides of 
a Newtonian world of matter operating in absolute time and spage. 
and clearly this is obsolete from reasons of relativity, if for no other. 
But Haldane provides another line of attack by his insistence, from 
the biological point of view, on continuity between the living organism 
and its environment. We must regard the environment as part 
of the living thing. ‘‘ There is no spatial demarcation between what 
is living and not living. The environment is not outside of life,” 

Yet in spite of this, and of his own emphatic repudiation of the 
title, is Professor Haldane really justified in dissociating himself from 
the contemporary school of vitalists? Both he and they agree in 
claiming for the living organism something which cannot be explained 
by the known laws of physics and chemistry, nor, in their view, is ever 
likely, or even possible, to be so explained. How we describe this 
something is surely a subordinate question to the recognition of it, 
On this Haldane and the neo-vitalists are at one, and he might with 
justice be said to be more vitalist than the vitalists, for the new some- 
thing becomes in his view the leading actor in the drama which 
co-ordinates, and in this sense, explains the lower happenings, and 
appears in a still more general and higher form in psychology, the 
laws of the spirit which are the supreme reality. The new something 
in life is in this book most frequently referred to as the power of 
co-ordinating and maintaining the specific form and qualities of the 
living being. Elsewhere he describes it as the power of integration, 
It has obvious points of contact with General Smuts’ idea of Holism, 
which is discussed by Haldane in several appreciative and suggestive 
pages. While recognising the general kinship and importance of 
Smuts’ view, he discovers one serious difference which is, in fact, 
linked up with the next step in the development of his own philosophy. 
To this therefore we will now turn. 

Just as he finds between the physical and biological spheres a 
sharp demarcation in the fact of this self-contained and self-maintain- 
ing co-ordination, so between the purely biological and the psycholo- 
gical, or spiritual, spheres—spheres of scientific thought, it should be 
added, not spheres of being, for all being is one—we find another new 
element. In biology we are treating the co-ordination observed with 
out reference to consciousness. In conscious behaviour, the sphere 
of the spiritual, we add the element of order in time as well asin 
space. This involves a wholeness, including both retrospection and 
anticipation. And just as the actual spatial environment of every 
living thing stretches out into the universe, and cannot in the philo 
sophic view be considered outside life, so as soon as we advance into 
the spiritual sphere or aspect of being, another whole appears, leaving 
nothing outside itself, and impossible of interpretation as mere indivi- 
dual existence with its here and now. This is the point on which 
Spiritual Realism finds Smuts’ Holism insufficient, For to Smuts, 
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ghile the spiritual or psychical fact is a real element in the universe, 
it is @ comparatively recent arrival in the evolutionary order; the 
yniverse existed untold millions of years before its arrival. Professor 
Haldane proclaims, therefore, a “‘ spiritual holism of conscious be- 
haviour,” including time-relations as well as space-relations. The 

neration of conscious behaviour out of something not regarded as 
having the specific characters of conscious behaviour is not a coherent 
conception. It stands, at that level of thought, on the same basis of 
philosophical insufficiency and instability as the mechanistic concep- 
tion—on the lower level—which regarded living organisms as arising 
out of lifeless material. So, by recognising these fundamental dis- 
tinctions between the ideas appropriate to different orders of scientific 
thought, we may actually advance, in the end, to a truer, more philo- 
sophic and permanent unification. It is the longer and more arduous 
way, but the only sound one. 

Such is the gist of a noble and most impressive book. It must 
suffice in conclusion to add two critical considerations on which any 
reader of a philosophic turn, especially one interested in the develop- 
ment of philosophic thought, would desire further enlightenment if, 
as one hopes, Professor Haldane decides to elaborate his thesis in 
other writings. 

The first point is one that will appeal to any one familiar with 
the general outlines of Comte’s philosophy. The resemblances at 
every turn are so striking that, if the author of this book had not 
invoked the names of Kant and Hegel and omitted that of Comte, it 
would undoubtedly have been thought that there was a more direct 
affiliation. Precisely in the same way as in this book the author of 
the Positive Philosophy lays down the necessity of distinguishing, 
especially at the two great turning points, the main conceptions 
which govern different orders of scientific facts. He, too, finds in 
living things a new principle, though, in the same way, he would dis- 
card the notion of a mysterious new entity such as postulated by 
the older vitalists. Then, at the next great leap to phenomena of 
consciousness, Comte also introduces another principle, again closely 
akin to that of Professor Haldane. Thus, where Haldane claims 
for consciousness the special characteristics of retrospection and 
anticipation, integrating time-relations as biology integrates those 
of space, Comte uses the term “filiation’’ to describe the new 
method necessary in the social sciences as compared with those of 
biology in general. And in the master-conception which is to co- 
ordinate the whole, where Haldane speaks of the Supreme Spiritual 
Reality which is God, Comte gives the place to his Grand Etre, which 
is Humanity. No one would wish to suggest a crude identification of 
the two conceptions, but the analogy makes one desire a careful 
examination of the parallel development of the two ideas, especially 
directed to finding out what elements, if any, are contained in the 
one that are not present in the other. 

This is rather a historical question: the other point is one of a 
more general philosophical interest. Professor Haldane tells us that 
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it is only when we attain the psychological level, that the co-ording. 
tion of time relations becomes essential. Biology, as such, is Con: 
cerned with co-ordination in space. But can this distinction be vali 
maintained ? Is not the time-factor just as essential in the physio. 
logical as in the psychological treatment of the living organism) } 
this is granted, which would certainly be claimed by any biologist, 
the distinction of his highest order of facts must be reduced, not 
the integration of time-relations, but to the consciousness of doingit, 
Consciousness, in fact, is the characteristic of the highest reality 
known to us, and, in the last analysis, our own individual conscioy. 
ness. We end where Descartes began. 

F. S. Marvin, 


WELWYN GARDEN City. 





Philosophical Theology. By F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc., Fellow of 
Trinity College and Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 
Vol. I., The Soul and its Faculties—Cambridge: University 
Press, 1928.—Pp. xvi + 477.—21s. net. 


Dr TENNANT’S work when it is complete will certainly be one of 
immense service not only to theologians, but to students of the 
philosophy of religion generally. It is to consist of two volumes, the 
first of which has now been published. This first volume is not 
theological, but philosophical; it is concerned with problems the 
consideration of which is requisite for any serious treatment of the 
question as to the knowability of God, and for any reliable estimate 
of the intellectual grounds on which theology rests. The second 
volume is to be devoted to a discussion of the theistic interpretation 
of the world, in the light of the principles here set forth and with the 
aid of the results which have here been reached. 

The present volume is occupied first of all with a psychological 
inspection of the mental life and its processes, particularly with the 
nature of the self and personality. Then valuation and the theory of 
ethical values are handled. Proceeding to a consideration of the 
functions of thought and reason, the author differentiates the funda- 
mental categories involved in knowledge, and discusses them in 
detail. There follows a critical examination of various theories of 
knowledge, under the heads of rationalism and empiricism, realism, 
idealism and phenomenalism respectively. And, finally, three chap- 
ters are devoted to the logic of induction, and the nature of knowledge 
and belief, from which advance is made to an estimate of the claims 
of religious experience and of scientific knowledge as furnishing a 
adequate account of the world of Nature. Altogether a vast fieldis 
covered ; and no discerning reader can fail to be impressed by the 
wide range of learning, the keenness of speculative insight, and the 
critical acuteness which is throughout displayed. 

Dr Tennant insists, at the outset, that philosophy should begin 
not with what is logically prior, because that is only knowable from 
the logically posterior, but with ordinary common-sense knowledge, 
knowledge of “‘ so-called actuality by so-called persons,” whatevet 
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jnowledge, actuality and persons may subsequently, as an outcome 
pf critical scrutiny, turn out to be. Philosophy, he urges, can only 
tably proceed by first of all provisionally accepting ideas, 
sdmittedly obscure, which have been shaped by mankind for practical 
purposes, and by refining them into tools for theoretical use. The 
method of pursuing the inquiry will, therefore, be empirical, but the 
empiricism will have nothing in common with the sensationism 
ondinarily associated with empiricism. Dr Tennant has a rooted 
aversion to what he calls “‘ rationalism ”—the method of philosophis- 
ing pursued by such thinkers as Plato, Descartes, Spinoza and 
Leibniz, not to mention Hegel. Plato, in taking mathematics to be 
the paradigm of knowledge of actuality, was guilty of bringing about 
“philosophy’s catastrophic fall from pristine innocence,” of “ the 
original sin which infected modern philosophy also from its birth ” 
(p. 6). Rationalism is accused of turning a blind eye to the per- 
tual, and of “‘ assuming the rationality—in its own sense—of the 
world, for no other reason than that the assumption was to be desired 
tomake it wise—again in its own sense: which suggests cold wisdom 
waiting on superfluous folly ” (p. 196). This is certainly a sweeping 
indictment ; far more sweeping than any, I think, Dr Tennant will 
wish to retain in future editions. For, after all, no one of the 
philosophers in question ever ignored the facts of sense-perception ; 
and, if they claimed to have discovered certain a priori truths, it 
was as a result of investigating the contents of experience. But to 
return to the empirical method. It is only, it is contended, by 
actually tracing the development of the knowing process that we can 
ascertain the nature, scope and limitations of the knowledge we may 
be said to have attained. . The ordo cognoscendi is the sole route that 
may possibly lead to a known ordo essendi. Psychology is, accord- 
ingly, the fundamental science, the first propedeutic to philosophy, 
not a science to be placed somewhere between chemistry and history. 
To set out, then, from the “ forthcomingness ” of common-sense 
knowledge, to determine psychologically the way in which such 
knowledge has been acquired and the elements of which it consists, 
to construct a theory of knowledge on the basis of psychology and a 
theory of reality on the basis of epistemology—such is the formula of 
the method which is consistently followed in the volume before us. 

I am entirely at one with Dr Tennant in laying the emphasis he 
does upon the necessity, in any attempt to unfold the nature of 
knowledge and the connecting links of the reality known, of turning 
rather to concrete experience itself than to the abstract thoughts by 
which that experience has sometimes been interpreted. I am no 
less at one with him in recognising psychology as an essential part of 
the whole sphere of investigation which by long tradition and common 
consent is designated philosophical. But I think there are strong 
grounds for rejecting the view that psychology occupies the prope- 
deutic position which he assigns to it. The question is not, of course, 
as to the temporal order in which the different branches of philosophy 
may best be approached by the student, but as to the systematic 
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order in which they are related to each other. And, so far as th 
systematic order is concerned, it seems to me that the propedeutiy 
philosophical discipline must be that which involves the relative) 
less complex conceptions and which handles what the other branche 
of philosophy necessarily imply. Now, psychology has not only, as 
Dr Tennant amply allows, all the marks of a highly concrete study, 
but it is impossible to represent its business as consisting merely 
in taking note of facts directly offered to observation. Not only 
are the facts excessively complicated, but the psychologist is 
compelled to bring to his analysis and rendering of them notions and 
ways of thinking which need critical scrutiny before he can usefully 
enter upon his field of inquiry. A theory of knowledge, in this senge, 
is, I should say, not a deduction from psychological facts, but an 
independent and more fundamental department of philosophy, 

In the psychological chapters, which occupy most of the first half 
of the volume, the author follows very largely the teaching of James 
Ward, whose Psychological Principles he regards as “ the greatest 
single work, of any age, on the human mind.” But he deviates from 
Ward’s view that feeling and attention are known only inferentially 
through their effects in the presentational continuum ; and, unlike 
Ward, he takes conation to be as fundamental and irreducible in the 
mental life as feeling or attention. I doubt, too, whether Wan 
would have accepted Dr Tennant’s analysis of sensation; at all 
events, in one of his latest papers, he insisted that sensa are not 
“affections of the mind”; and, in the Principles, he strongly 
protests against the psychophysical “‘ bias ” involved in speaking of 
them as “ mental impressions.” I think Ward came to regard sensa 
as appearances to a percipient of existent entities, and that he would 
have refused to describe them as “ due to stimuli.” 

With much of what is said in the chapters on the Self and Per 
sonality I am in close agreement. Like Dr Tennant, I can see no 
possibility of accounting for the characteristics of conscious experience 
on the hypothesis that the mind consists of a series of discrete events. 
As I think he succeeds in showing the unity and temporal continuity 
of the mental life, the facts of retentiveness and memory, are it 
explicable in terms of the serial theory.1 We are entitled, he holds, 
to lay down a number of propositions as to the nature of the conscious 
subject, e.g. that it is simple, as not being made up of parts, that itis 
individual, in the sense that it alone can have and experience iit 


1 I notice that Dr Broad is inclined to concede that such arguments as 
Dr Tennant uses render it unlikely that the facts can be explained by 
assuming a set of mental events interconnected by any relation or relations 
which are to be met with elsewhere in the world, but he thinks it is 
possible that they may be explained by assuming a set of mental events 
interconnected by a unique relation. It is difficult to know how to come to 
close quarters with the assumption of a unique relation of which nothing 
further can be said. But I imagine that if, in this case, the question wert 
pressed as to what such a “ unique relation ” implies, it would be found 
to involve just that unity and continuity of the conscious subject that it 
is called in to avoid. 
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sates, that it is not exclusively cognitive, but in virtue of the 
capacity of feeling is conative and self-determining. But when so 
much has been admitted, I fail to see why a distinction between the 
«pure ego” and the “ empirical self” is still retained. Dr Tennant 
does not mean by the former term a single entity extraneous to the 

jurality of mental states, nor by the latter term a series of mental 
states externally related to each other. As I understand him, the 
so-called ‘‘ pure self ’’ is not to be conceived as standing to its states 
and processes in a relation similar to that in which a proton may be 
conceived to stand to the electrons in an atom ; its states or processes 
(the so-called ‘‘ empirical self”) are phases of its own being. Why, 
then, perpetuate an antithesis which has had in philosophical reflec- 
tion an unfortunate history, and which most psychologists have found 
to be an insuperable difficulty in Ward’s work ? 

The portion of our author’s theory of knowledge that will occasion 
the greatest misgiving in the minds of his readers will be, I imagine, 
the attempt he makes to pass from what he regards as the private 
world of each individual percipient to the public world of common- 
sense and science. A distinction, he argues, requires to be recognised 
between three senses of the term “‘ object ’—between the perceptual 
datum apprehended in the sense-knowledge of individual experience 
(o), the conceptual “‘ thing ” of collective or common experience (O), 
and the noumenal Reality behind both (w). Each of us starts with 
the first of these, with percepta that are idia, private to our own 
sphere of apprehension ; and (with the exception of the self) these 
idia continue to be the only entities of which we can ever be directly 
aware. How, then, is the transition to be effected from them to the 
common world of ordinary experience and of science? The reply is, 
through intersubjective intercourse, through the establishment of 
relations between the percepts of a plurality of individuals. When 
A and B gaze at the sun, each sees a different object. But “‘ A can 
indicate—by gestures before language supervenes—that his sun is 
like, say, ‘ that sunflower’ and gather that such resemblance exists 
between B’s object—sun and flower—if B gesticulates ‘same here’ ” 
(pp. 168-4). It is, of course, unfair to summarise the theory in this 
meagre fashion ; but I am bound to confess that, in spite of all that 
Dr Tennant advances in its support, it seems to me to be eminently 
untenable. It assumes that in being aware of other selves the 
individual has somehow already got beyond his private world in a 
way in which in the case of physical things he cannot do, and it 
assumes further that, although for these selves there can be no 
common objects, there can be common relations which are known by 
each of the percipients in question to be common—assumptions, both 
of them, which presuppose the very transcendence which they are 
called in to explain. Moreover, the manner in which the world of 
physical objects is contrasted with the world of things per se is 
excessively hard to understand. The physical object may be 
regarded, we are told, as a hybrid between a thing per se and an 
idion; it is, in fact, not an existent but a conceptual construct, the 
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conceptual form that is given to perceptual data by the socialiseg 
mind. Accordingly, physical objects can certainly not be the causes 
or sources of perceptual data. Nevertheless, a perceptual datum 
would be ultimately inexplicable unless it were constituted by 
rapport between the individual mind and a thing per se of some kind, 
and a theory which leaves out the latter is no theory of knowledge, 
whatever else it may be (p. 244). Yes; but the difficulty is to see 
why physical objects should not be things per se of this nature. The 
real conditions to which we appeal as giving rise to bodily stimulation 
are not noumena, in the Kantian sense, but the things of ordinary 
experience, as the scientist has been able to determine them. _Light- 
waves, atoms, electrons, and so on, are certainly not for the physicist 
merely “ conceptual elaborations,” but actually existent entities, 
operating in the natural world; and, so far as I can discover, 
Dr Tennant has produced no valid reason for taking them to be 
anything else. 

I can only touch in the briefest fashion upon what forms the 
matter of the concluding chapters, constituting what is, in many 
respects, the richest and most valuable section of the work. Dr 
Tennant holds that the results of scientific induction can never be 
more than problematic; and that they cannot reach even a high 
degree of probability unless certain fundamental premisses concerning 
Nature, other than such as can be furnished empirically (as, for 
example, that the variety of its ultimate constituents is limited), 
be granted. These postulates are neither self-evident nor can they be 
logically certified ; but, on the other hand, it does not follow that they 
are deserving of cold suspicion. As presuppositions of inductive 
science, they have an overwhelming measure of practical certainty, 
and the man of science would regard them as so “ likely to be true” 
that he would stake his life-work on them. Their probability is, 
however, of a different type from that attaching to ordinary scientific 
generalisations ; it is not a relation between propositions, it is psycho- 
logical in character, and due to the fact that the postulates in question 
are capable of evoking sanguine trust from human subjects. Science, 
then, walks by faith and cannot give a “rational,” but only 4 
“ reasonable,”’ ground of the hope that is in it. The significance of 
this conclusion for Dr Tennant’s further advance is obvious. If the 
belief that underlies science is the outcome of faith, there can be 
nothing unscientific in recognising that theology rests on a like 
foundation. Ultimately, or apart from comparative verifiability, 
natural science and theology are of the same epistemological status; 
the one interprets, in one fashion, a relatively narrow, the other, after 
another fashion, a relatively more extensive sphere of observable 
fact ; they are complementary and not mutually exclusive or needful 
of any “‘ reconciliation.” 

But our author is far too astute a thinker to be unaware of the 
danger that lurks in this position. Reasonable religious belief is 
one thing, credulity and superstition another; and a theology that 
would eschew connection with metaphysics removes itself ipso facto 
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from possible contact with reality. In an admirable chapter on 
religious experience, he brings to light the sort of illusions to which 
in this regard popular thinking is liable. Even Otto’s contention 
that we immediately apprehend a numinous object seems to him to 
be exposed to the objection that the immediateness may simply mean 
that the conscious subject is unaware of its actual mediateness, as 
disclosed to reflection and analysis. We have, he argues, no psycho- 
logical mandate for supposing a unique mental faculty which appre- 
hends, with immediacy, objects of another genus than the sensory 
and what is derived therefrom. With respect to “‘ mystical experi- 
ence,” he has some severe things to say, but they certainly need 
saying. The alleged “ ineffable deliverances ”’ in a state of rapture, 
because occult in character, cannot significantly be called “‘ truth ” ; 
they vouch for nothing beyond their own occurrence ; and, although 
it cannot be proved that they have no relation to ultimate reality, it 
can be shown that there is no good reason for asserting that they have 
that relation which the mystic claims, until theism is established. 
And as regards the “‘ great achievement,” as William James called it, 
of mysticism, its doctrine of having overcome all the usual barriers 
between the individual and the Absolute, it is manifestly ridiculous, 
and the critic will do well “‘ to call nonsense by its name.” For the 
mystic cannot have it both ways. “If he knows the Absolute as an 
Other, he cannot be It ; if he becomes It, he cannot know it, as he has 
ceased to be ” (p. 820). 

Despite the facts that religion and science proceed from a common 
root and resemble one another in certain features, there are, it is 


pointed out, important differences between them. Unlike the data 
of scientific knowledge, the data of religious experience require to be 
shown to be other than imaginary or ideal. To show this is the task 
of Dr Tennant’s second volume. It is a huge undertaking; and 
students of philosophy no less than of theology will look forward with 
eagerness to what is yet in store for them. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 
Universiry CoLLEGE, LONDON. 





Ueberweg’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Teil v. Die 
Philosophie des Auslandes von Beginn des 19, Jahrhunderts, 
Herausgegeben von T. K. Oesterreich, Professor der Philosophie 
an der Universitat Tiibingen.—Berlin: Mittler & Sohn, 1928.— 
Pp. xxxix + 481.—16 M. 


TxE completion of the twelfth edition of Ueberweg’s History of Philo- 
sophy with this fifth part, essentially a new piece of work, containing 
a comprehensive survey of the progress of philosophy from the 
beginning of the last century up to the present time throughout the 
world, wherever philosophical activity exists, will be a very welcome 
event to students of philosophy. In an interesting introduction the 
Editor emphasises the special significance of this period in the 
history of thought in Europe and America. Philosophy, in his view, 
may be seen to take on a national character in certain respects. In 
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view of the constantly growing facilities for the interchange of tho 

to such a degree that of every well-known thinker it is coming to hy 
true that he has thinking mankind for his audience, in days whe 
philosophical arguments may be broadcasted, and the eagerness of 
philosophers to understand each other is manifested in Internationa! 
Congresses, and the welcome given in almost all countries to forej 
thinkers, this may seem a paradox. Apart from such favourabk § 
conditions of the age, is it not the inherent tendency of philosophy tp 
transcend the bounds set up by distinctions of peoples and States} 
Yet reflection on the developments of philosophical activity here sy. 
veyed will confirm on the whole the truth of Professor Oesterreich’s 
dictum in relation, at least, to recent movements. On the one hand, 
is is seen that philosophy resembles art and literature in this respect, 
that it is not wholly independent of historical conditions, and the 
crises which profoundly affect national life. On the other, that with 
the growth of national self-consciousness, the need to express a Wel 
anschauung which, if not individual and peculiar, must be at least 
in some measure independent and creative, is felt and may at time 
become even the greatest necessity for the higher life. This aspect 
of the history of philosophy is less obvious in the case of British 
thought, because of the continuity of historic development not 
characterised by violent breaks with the past. It is exhibited in 
France in what is termed by the author of the French section the 
double reaction at the beginning of the nineteenth century shown in 
opposition to the political philosophy of the Revolution, as also to sen- 
sualistic and materialistic thinking, and in the advance of Positivism, 
and new social speculation. All these movements were characterised 
by the standpoint that the past is completely shut off and the 
Revolution has given the signal for a new era. By contrast, in 1848, 
on the return to Imperialism there followed disenchantment, and 
electicism in philosophy. By the historian of Italian philosophy, 
Senator Credaro, we are reminded that the counter-reformation after 
Galileo had resulted in the silence of philosophy for almost 200 
years, only broken by Vico. Towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century a “ philosophical content for patriotism ” was sought first in 
Italian Ontologism (Rosmini and others), then in the Idealism of 
Hegel. But after the unity of Italy was perfected, no longer Italian 
nationality, but human and universal truth was the aim, and the 
spiritual nourishment needed was found in neo-Kantianism. Yet 
the way was being prepared for a distinctively Italian philosophy, 
which soon appeared in the original forms given to Absolute Idealism 
by Croce and Gentile. Again in Norway, in Professor Aall’s inter- 
pretation, during the struggles for political independence in the 
’seventies and ‘eighties, the leaders were driven to seek for a new 
spiritual content to give to the people. This they found in the 
sciences of Nature, and the chief impulse to the experiential philosophy 
was felt in Christiania towards the end of the century. Turning to 
the Slav peoples, philosophy could not develop amongst the Czechs 
during the three centuries of religious conflict. At the beginning of 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHY 


the nineteenth century there was a rebirth, and the first scientific 

ilosophers were also leaders and teachers of the people. The idea 
that there must be a national Czechisch philosophy especially 
inspired Storch. 

The most remarkable illustration of the influence of national 
character and historic conditions upon the outlook of a people, 
expressed in a kind of national philosophy, appears to be that of 
Polish Messianism. An interesting and full account of this movement 
is given by Professor Lutoslawski, collaborating with Professor L. 
Puciata. Poets as well as thinkers have contributed to this, and its 
wide adoption seems to show that it is in essential harmony with 
Polish aspirations. The leading idea is that of the group constituting 
the true nation, as formed of individuals whose bond is rather likeness 
of mind and sense of a common mission than sameness of race. The 
best means to the regeneration of the world is the extension of the 
true national consciousness amongst all peoples until the whole 
of humanity organises itself in a small number of genuine nations. 
The idea of Poland, as in a special sense the Messiah nation, seems 
to have been stimulated by the long endured sufferings of the people 
in their national consciousness. Individuals, according to Professor 
Lutoslawski, become capable of sharing in the national mission 
through their independent discovery of the eternity of the soul. He 
attributes to Wronski, in 1827, the first use of the word Messianismus, 
by which the national Weltanschauung has been understood in 
Poland, but regards the work of Mukiewicz, Towianski and others as 
of still greater importance to the movement. Whether this is a 
philosophy in the strict sense may be open to question, but it gives 
the materials out of which philosophy arises, manifesting a national 
state of mind and speculative interest which is favourable to the 
development of philosophical activity. It is also, at least, a remark- 
able social philosophy. 

The tragedy of Russia is perhaps nowhere more profoundly 
revealed than in the sphere of philosophy. The conditions for the 
higher cultural life on which philosophy rests have been destroyed, 
at the very time when an independent and specifically Russian 
philosophy had begun to show itself, and promised to contribute new 
ideas to the development of the European mind. The fact that no 
speculation not based on materialism now appears in Russia is, of 
course, not due to any natural development. It was Lenin who 
decided that a radical materialism was alone suited to the aims of the 
revolution. He dreaded even the new standpoint of Physics, in so 
far as it might seem to throw doubt on the objective reality of the 
material world. 

In North America philosophy has only become independent in 
the last generation, and only since 1900 has it begun to have influence 
in Europe. Professor Croftcell gives 1870 as the date when America . 
entered into world-history, and from that time it is possible to speak 
of an American philosophy. This philosophy became possible after 
the American people had steeped itself in European thought. Emerson 
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expressed Platonism, German Idealism and Romanticism jn an 
American form. W. T. Harris conceived the discipline in German 
Idealism as means to an end, the attainment of independence by 
philosophy in America, and the act, so to speak, of Philosophical 
independence, involved, in consistency with the outlook of a 
absorbed in creating a highly efficient type of civilisation, the down. 
fall of intellectualism. The first blows to Absolutism were struck } 
William James, the original creative force in the modern practical 
and empirical movements. 

In another aspect, not so obviously connected with historic factors, 
the philosophies surveyed may seem to reveal in some degree the 
character of the peoples among whom they arise. Thus there is at 
of individualistic thinking, distinct from the British, and of peculiar 
interest, expressed in Danish and Norwegian thought. For many of 
us it is probably best represented by Ibsen. It was Niels Jreschow, 
the Norwegian thinker, much of whose activity took place in Den. 
mark, who prepared the way for Individualism in both countries, 
The highest point in this northern individualism was reached by the 
Dane, Séren Kierkegaard, whom Professor Aall characterises as one 
of the most remarkable personalities of the nineteenth century, 
though his philosophy took no systematic form. In opposition to the 
Hegelians, under whose influence he had earlier come, he conceived 
of philosophy as an inner experience, this experience revealing opposi- 
tions which are ultimately irreconcilable. Like Ibsen, he dreaded 
the influence of the herd, as despiritualising for the individual. In 
the intensity of this conception there is something more anti-social 
than in the English individualism. 

Turning to the more purely philosophical conditions of the pro- 
gress of philosophy, the most potent single factor till very recent 
times lies in the effect of the German speculative movement, from 
Kant to Hegel, and after, taking different forms in accordance with 
the special philosophical genius of each country. As the editor, how- 
ever, points out, during the second half of the nineteenth century 
international influences proceeded more from England and France 
than from Germany. The effect of the supremacy of German philo- 
sophy at the outset of the nineteenth century has not entirely ceased 
up to the present, though from the middle of the century the whole of 
Europe was under the influence of the new scientific developments, 
especially in biology, and the changes in life brought about by 
technical industry; hence “ inner-worldliness ’? and materialism, 8 
reaction against which has however set in, in the last generation. 
The survey of philosophy in France during the whole period gives 4 
remarkable impression of the versatility of the French genius in this 
sphere. The absolutest philosophy has not had a large following, but 
great names have distinguished the Neo-Critical movement, especi- 
ally that of Renouvier, whose system was the most important of 
those that proceeded from Kant, whilst in his doctrine of personality 

he forestalled some of the later personalists. The last thirty years of 
the century were characterised by an intensive effort to give 4 
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qitical basis to science, of which Poincaré was the most brilliant 
ntative. The anti-intellectualistic reaction, of which M. 
on has always been the greatest exponent, showed analogies 
with Anglo-American Pragmatism. In psychological sociology, 
Durkheim and Lévy Bruhl were developing highly original theories, 
whilst modern French psychology was founded by Ribot. Amongst 
other currents of thought, especially cultivated in France, there was 
the religious philosophy of Sabatier, also Modernism and Neo- 
scholasticism. We might have expected some reference to the work 
of Etienne Gilson in the present century. It is in Italy that the 
German influence appears to have been greatest, and from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century in Sweden, where in previous 
centuries the greatest foreign influences had been French (after the 
death of Descartes at Stockholm) and English thought, especially 
Locke, Shaftesbury and Hume. In Bostrém, however, appeared a 
thinker who, in spite of Hegelian influences, expressed national 
originality in a personal idealism. Finland, as we are told by Pro- 
fessor Grotenfelt, had produced an independent thinker in Gabriel 
Hartman (1776-1809), whose system tended to a Critical Realism and 
Voluntarism. But Hegelianism dominated during a great part of the 
century, and the doctrine of objective mind was conceived as a force 
in the national aspirations. In Professor Westermarck, of Helsingfors, 
and London, Finland possesses a thinker of wide fame in the sphere 
of sociology. The comprehensive survey of British philosophy by Pro- 
fessor Dawes Hicks should be of great interest to Continental, as also, 
ofcourse, to English readers, and shows unmistakably the increasing 
catholicity of philosophic activity in modern England. Especially to 
be noted in the account of the earlier nineteenth century work is the full 
statement of the philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, also of Mansel, 
in days when these independent thinkers are somewhat neglected. 
With Mansel’s line of thought Professor Hicks connects that of Lord 
Balfour. The Associationist and Utilitarian philosophies, so wholly 
unaffected by external influence, Darwinism and the Spencerian 
Evolutionism, with its repercussions in sociology, pragmatism, and 
the philosophy of emergence, and on the other hand the critical 
idealism, in which a great type of thought grown on a foreign soil 
became naturalised and at home with the English mind, are treated 
as though from the inner side. Critical realism in all its phases is, 
as we should expect, not less sympathetically presented, and the 
special developments of mathematical philosophy, by Russell and 
Whitehead. 

The entry of the new world into a share in the progress of philo- 
sophy is, as the editor regards it, a significant fact for the history of 
thought. Exactly what form its most original contribution is to 
take may be still a matter of doubt. Josiah Royce’s personalistic 
absolutism remains the most important metaphysical work America 
has yet produced, but a very different current is now in full tide. 
Professor Crofcell hardly notices that manifestation of futurism in 
Philosophy or psychology, known as Behaviourism. He gives chief 
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attention to the Pragmatism of James and Dewey, the radicg) 
empiricism of James, and the Neo-realism of the present time. “ Pe. 
sonalism,” first presented in its American form by Bowne, is more 
dominant in the Universities of the Pacific side. In spite of the great 
interest of these and other movements the student may feel that 
American philosophy has not yet fully arrived, and when it comes 
may possibly give expression to a spirit which at present “‘ dwelleth 
in the innermost ” of a nation growing to complete self-consciousness, 

Consideration of the notable survey of modern philosophy in this 
volume, to which, of course, has to be added the previous account of 
philosophy in Germany, will probably incline us to agree with the 
editor’s view of the satisfactory position of philosophy at the present 
time. The ground seems prepared for the emergence of greater 
systems, though it may be that the heroic ages of system-making in 
philosophy are over. In conclusion, appreciation should be expressed 
of the work of the various scholars who have severally described the 
philosophical situation in their own countries, in such a manner as to 
suggest that it has been in each case a labour of love. 


Hitpa D. OAKELey, 
_ University or Lonpon. 





Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution. By William McDougall, 
M.B., F.R.S., Professor of Psychology in Duke University, 
London: Methuen & Co., 1929.—Pp. xi + 295.—7s. 6d. net, 


Proressor McDovuea.. believes that contemporary thought con- 
cerning life and mind is dominated by the theory of mechanistic 
causation. This theory is, in his view, not only incompatible with 
the evidence, its practical consequences for morality and religion are 
deplorable ; and he applies himself very vigorously to its refutation, 
He aims at showing that men of science have offered no ground for 
rejecting the presence of teleological or purposive action throughout 
the organic and mental realms. 

The book takes the form of six chapters, followed by long notes in 
smaller print, which cover almost as many pages as the main text. 
This arrangement is disturbing to the reader, for the notes argue 
several points stated briefly and positively in the main part. 

In the course of the discussion, the author relies chiefly on the 
following arguments. In physics, mechanism of the cruder sort has 
been abandoned, but biology has retained it. Mechanism may be 
defined comprehensively to mean any explanation of processes which 
excludes teleology ; and teleology is to be interpreted in the light of 
our own experience of purposive endeavour. The issue lies with an 
independent and unprejudiced psychology. Idealist philosophy can- 
not answer the materialist creed ; for supposing brains were peculiar 
functions of matter, the idealist argument is just the kind of argument 
which such brains would adduce. Intelligent behaviour is, however, 
guided, not by any complex of sensations, but by the apprehension 
of certain abstract relations. Further, our own actions seem t0 
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ourselves to be the expressions of foresight and desire, and obser- 
yation of the behaviour of animals and men display marks, such as 
adaptation, persistence, satisfaction, which correspond well with our 
own experience. This experience of effective willing is the source of 
our belief in causation in the external world. Purpose and intelli- 
gence are correlative aspects of action. But it is on the belief in 
causation that the mechanistic theory is based. ‘“‘ When then 
modern Materialism seeks to explain all purposive action mechanis- 
tically, it is repudiating its own foundation, the very ground of our 
belief in causation or causal efficacy of any kind ” (p. 70). 

Moreover, mechanistic causation derives its plausibility from the 
assumption of discrete units inter-acting causally ; but even modern 
physics suggests that organisation precedes and governs material 
units. And, when we consider the disposition of parts of the living 
organism, we are obliged to admit that “ its organisation cannot be 
completely described in terms of material structure ” (p. 107). The 
co-operation of the past in the guidance of action—what may broadly 
be termed memory—is not to be accounted for materially. It is 
selective. Mental organisation, individual or inherited, is not spatial. 
There are no precise relations between the pattern parts of the germ 
cell and the developed organism ; nor between sections of the brain 
and bodily functioning. There are evidences, too, from psychical 
research which indicate that this vital or mental organisation can 
function apart from material structure. 

In the latter portion of the book Professor McDougall criticises 
Emergent Evolution. He thinks that evolution is confined to the world 
of life; there is no evolution, and so no emergence in the physical 
world. The reason is that development implies memory, and there is 
none in the realm of matter. Mind did not emerge from matter. 
The elementary stages postulated by the emergent writers, sentience, 
primitive reference and the like, are abstractions. These philosophers 
are charged also with neglecting conation and pleasure and pain. In 
conclusion, Professor McDougall suggests that the processes of our 
bodies are teleological. 

Defenders of thorough dualism will find some weapons in this 
book. For the writer is an advocate of purpose who will hear of no 
compromise. We are faced with a dichotomy. An organism must 
either determine its behaviour for itself by ends which are foreseen, 
or be determined mechanically. Allinstances of teleological causation 
are of the same kind as human purposive experience. The weight of 
biological authority certainly seems to be against Professor McDougall 
in this matter. The psycho-biological school which he cites gives 
ambiguous support. And elsewhere he deals only with psychologists 
of the extreme camp, or with philosophers, who touch very generally 
on the evidence. 

The author makes an effective reply to sensationalism, when 
quoting Whitehead (not Kant) he points to the presence of universal 
relations in all perception and thought, however primitive. Yet the 
theory that the category of causation is derived from our experience 
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of voluntary action demands more proof than the brief statement jp 
the text. If it is meant that intelligent purpose presupposes the 
causal principle, the point seems valid. But the contrary is doubtfyl, 
And, in any case, the application of the principle—for example, tp 
many human processes—is not thereby in the least prejudiced, 

The argument that the non-spatial organisation into which 
modern physics has resolved matter tends towards a teleological 
interpretation of things does not appear to be well founded. Mathe. 
matical complexity, which is presumably what organisation meang, js 
not a whit less deterministic, nor more comforting thar. materialism, 
The reader is given some facts which are not “ consistent with the 
view that the organisation of living things consists merely in special 
arrangements of matter” (p. 88). But he desires clearer and more 
detailed discussion of the differentia between physical “‘ organisation ” 
and biological “‘ organisation.” 

The chapters on Emergent Evolution are equally tantalising at 
crucial points. For at these points the author assumes knowledge of 
controversies which have appeared elsewhere. The reader must 
search the notes for fairer dealing. These notes, fourteen in number, 
alone give the book value, in spite of their position. In them Professor 
McDougall defines his relation to much recent, psychology and 
philosophy. They comprise criticisms of many celebrated writers, 
especially of Dr Lloyd Morgan and Dr Rignano. 

M. H. Carré. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 





Christian Unity: Its History and Challenge. By the Rev. G. J. 
Slosser, B.A., Ph.D.—Pp. xx. + 425. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1929.—21s. net. 


THE Introductions provided by the Archbishop of York and Dr A. E. 
Garvie to this work give testimony to its importance. The former 
writes of it as a survey in its own field with which no other study 
‘can compare in thoroughness and completeness.” Without doubt 
such a survey serves an invaluable purpose. Yet a careful reading is 
calculated to produce a sense of bewilderment. So meticulous are 
the records concerning everything in Christian history bearing on its 
subject, and especially when the period following the Protestant 
Reformation is reached, that it is difficult to see the wood for the 
trees. Not that there is much repetition. Some there is of necessity, 
where the record is of many movements that seek to arrive at 
the same goal. The bewilderment, however, comes from the sense of 
energies given increasingly to the exploration of avenues which may 
lead to somewhere, but never to the goal which is intended and 
desired. 

Perhaps the correct description of this book would be an interim 
report on an endeavour which the essential qualities of Christianity 
ought to make speedily successful, but concerning the success of 
which there is no sign either of speedy or remote accomplishment. 
Apart from eirenical resolutions passed in an atmosphere of fellow 
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ship and yet guarded by reservations, nothing of a practical 
character has been accomplished for unity on a universal scale. 
Mutual understandings have been reached and acknowledgments 
made of the will to be courteous; some methods of co-operation 
on mission-fields have been hammered out—these generally because 
of the compulsion of local circumstances ; some unions in national 
areas or in dominions have been consummated; while others 
wait for the prompting spirit before fusion is achieved. Yet 
Christian Unity remains a dream and a hope. At the Lausanne Con- 
ference of 1927 the desire to initiate ‘‘ a cautious and thoroughly wise 
move towards the spirit of Copec and Stockholm with practically 
the same credal and polity basis as that suggested in the famous 
Lambeth Quadrilateral” was met with violent opposition by some 
rominent Anglican and other “ Catholics.”” The opposition was 
small, Yet this represented the real issue. If the proposal had been 
carried through in its original form this would not have carried the 
assent of evangelical Churches generally. 

Mr Slosser appears to cherish the faith that if this modern method 
of fellowship in Conferences and the more intimate manifestations of 
the Conference spirit in various federations “‘ could be combined and 
extended throughout the earth,” then “‘ the Church of Christ will be 
multiplied many times in its power and usefulness as a means for the 
extension of the Kingdom of God.” Without doubt this is true, yet 
it does not solve the problem which the title of his book sets forth. 
Within Christendom to-day there are ‘“‘ two nations,”’ and the one 
has no will to fraternise with the othér. The sacerdotalists who hold 
that episcopacy is of the esse of the Church, and who cling to tradi- 
tion as the respository of revealed truth, cannot, even if they would, 
give way for a moment to those who regard the Church as an instru- 
ment for proclaiming the Evangel and gathering the nations for God 
and who have small concern for matters of organisation. For the 
latter episcopacy may be acknowledged to be of the bene esse of the 
Church; this, however, is but matter of policy. They have had 
experience of the working of God’s spirit apart from episcopacy. If 
it came to deliberate choice they would deny episcopacy rather than 
deny what experience has made real. There is sense of this here: 
“From the standpoint of faith and order, the great Lausanne Con- 
ference revealed a most surprising and encouraging amount of agree- 
ment. But there was also revealed both then and since, the fact that 
as between Evangelicals and the extreme Sacerdotalists there is a 
wide gulf fixed, which not even the most astute, viewing it from the 
hiffarr angle, see a means of bridging. From the standpoint of 
unity, based on creed and polity, there has been, and will continue 
to be, much progress among the Evangelicals and among the extreme 
Sacerdotalists, but the gulf between the two’groups never presented 
4 more sharply divisive aspect than at present.” Mr Slosser is alive 
to the fact that any movement which leaves the Roman Catholic 
Church outside its sweep can never reach Christian Union, whatever 
else it may accomplish. And for the present Roman Catholicism 
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holds itself severely aloof, it is dogmatic, intransigent. Its only 
policy of reunion is unconditional surrender. 

Any attempt to review the contents of this volume in detgij 
would result in a mere catalogue. All efforts “ for either the main, 
tenance or attainment of the visible unity of Christendom ” are eon, 
sidered. The Council of Jerusalem commences the record. Then the 
seven (Ecumenical Councils from Nicea, a.D. 825, to that held jn 
the same place a.D. 787, are considered. From then on to the 
eighteenth century the story of the division between East and West, 
that of the Protestant Reformation, and various political efforts to 
achieve unity between Church and State in Europe, occupy the 
forefront of discussion. With the eighteenth century modern mis. 
sionary enterprise and its urge to unity, together with its repercus. 
sions in demands for unity at the home bases, are more prominent, 
The story of efforts to reach understanding between the Ro 
Anglican, and Eastern Churches is told, and, more fully, that of the 
new impetus given to home re-union by the Lambeth Conference of 
1920, and the impasse to which conversations between the Churches 
has led. Record also is made of schemes of co-operation and of 
actual union which have been successfully initiated in various parts 
of the world. 

It is a bewildering, often depressing, though sometimes inspiring 
record. The early Councils where the purpose was to maintain unity 
bear witness to a spirit widely separated from that of New Testament 
Christianity—even when the misunderstandings and _ jealousies of 
partisans of various leaders in‘the Apostolic age are kept in view. 
Wonder grows, as the reports of the early Councils are read, as to 
what all this bickering on points of doctrine, in which the disputes 
were often evoked and decisions arrived at for political rather than 
religious reasons, had to do with the spiritual life and witness of the 
common people. A like wonder persists to the end of the story, so far 
as the present times record any end. It is around points of doctrine 
that the fight for the maintenance of division still wages. There may 
not be so much of dust and heat. Yet still it must strike the observer 
that the desire for victory in controversy is at least equal to love of 
truth. Ecclesiasticism is put up as a barrier against the rising tide 
of religion. The blame for this is not always easy to apportion. 

Christian unity can only be achieved by means of a revival of the 
Christian spirit. It will be a development from within, not some 
thifig” Organised and manipulated by the means of ecclesiastical 
machinery. Mr Slosser writes optimistically: ‘‘ We beheld, until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the most highly and deeply 
divided Christendom of any period since the Apostolic days. Then 
we noted the rise of modern union movements. Each year they have 
increased in numbers and importance. In the Apostolic Church, we 
had the thesis; in the Reformation Church, we had the antithesis. 
Now we are seemingly on the threshold of the synthesis of Christen 
dom.” This is too clear-cut to be incontestably true. What is true 
is that Christianity must achieve unity for the complete fulfilment of 
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its mission. As for synthesis, valuable as this detailed. record of 

towards union is, Mr Slosser would confer further benefit on 
those whose desires march with his optimism if the implications of 
these records were gathered and brought into a synthesis. His pre- 
gnt task has some reward in having gained for him the London 
University Doctorate of Philosophy. 


J. C. MANTRIPP. 
LONDON. 


Christianity as Truth. By Edward Grubb, M.A.—London: The 
Swarthmore Press, 1928.—Pp. 224.—7s. 6d. net. 





“Havine dealt in a previous volume with Christianity as Life, Mr 


Grubb realised that there was “‘ wrapped up in it a new outlook on 
the universe,” and the question remained to be asked, whether that 
new outlook would bear examination in the light of history and of 
known facts. Hence this further study of Christianity as Truth, 
which is marked as a second volume of his work on The Nature of 
Christianity. In vindication of the truth of essential Christianity, 
ofits ‘‘ experience of God and the life of love,”’ questions of the world- 
problem of pain and sin, of evolution and redemption, of prayer and 
providence are dealt with, and the argument includes consideration 
of the ‘‘ Divinehumanity of Christ ” and the right conception of “ the 
Spirit,” and the doctrine of the Trinity. It is a study of deep interest 
by one who is well versed in New Testament lore, in the literature of 
Christian experience, and, in an eminent degree, in the actual experi- 
ence of religous life in the spiritual fellowship of the Society of 
Friends. 

The vital question throughout is concerning truth, of the actual 
significance of the spiritual experience of God, in past generations and 
in the present, and especially of the Self-revelation of God in Christ. 
What is the true interpretation of the experience on which that con- 
ception rests ? It is there that critical judgment may challenge some 
of Mr Grubb’s conclusions. His position is clearly stated. The 
“Word of God,” the substance of revelation, is not in the Bible, it is 
Christ Himself. We look for revelation in persons and their religious 
experience, and “‘ the highest revelation will be found in the Person 
whose religious experience is most intense, profound and wide- 
teaching. In Jesus Christ we see perfect devotion to the will of God 
associated with the most serene and absolute confidence in His 
Fatherly care and purpose. . . . In him the Divine and the human 
meet. If from one side he is man in perfect relation to God, from the 
other he is God expressing Himself, as completely as this is possible, 
in man ” (p. 87). 

That is where question comes in. Mr Grubb is surely right when 
hesays that Christianity is “‘ not a creed, but a life ; not an institution, 
but an-inspiration.” It is life in which men are aware of the presence 
of God in the deep places of their own being, the Eternal Spirit bearing 
witness with their spirit, enfolding, sustaining, quickening, the Light 
of life, the Love eternal. That is the life which Christianity essentially 
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is. How is it to be understood ? Apologists for the doctrine of God 
to be thought of “‘ in terms of Christ,” of whom Mr Grubb is one, 

of the self-limitation of God in creation and in the human life of Jesus, 
Christ, it is affirmed, is “God under human limitations,” But i 
there actual meaning in such words? Are they not rather a veil tp 
cover ignorance, or an attempt to solve a metaphysical puzzle, whic 
has no relation to reality in the realm of spiritual experience? jj 
would seem nearer the truth to say that the being of God is enriched, 
not limited, by the fulness of creation and by the communion of gl] 
living souls in Him. How can the Infinite in any sense becom, 
finite? Mr Grubb confesses to an “ ineradicable tendency, the yp. 
avoidable necessity, that man should picture God in his own image~ 
rising from the demand of man’s religious life for a God that he cay 
approach, and who can and will approach him, as man has inter. 
course with man.”’ Thus, in his view, we have in the Divine humanity 
of Christ “‘ the revelation of God in terms that we can understand,” 
which gives “‘ legitimate and final satisfaction.”’ And thus the exaltg. 
tion of Jesus, as the risen and glorified Christ, to the throne of heaven 
is justified, and the whole process of theological development, cul 
minating in the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity. 

But is this supposed necessity that man should ‘“‘ picture God” 
the right way of spiritual apprehension ? It is difficult to reconcile 
with the Johannine way: ‘“ No man hath beheld God at any time: 
if we love one another, God abideth in us, and his love is perfected in 
us.” That is the way of inward conviction and enlightenment, 


realising the glory of life, which can be only in God, the Eternal, all 


pervading Spirit, kindling in the heart and so in human faces, and 
supremely in the face of Jesus. So the glory of God shines out for ws, 
and with Jesus we enter into our inheritance of life. The deifying 
tendency is in marked contrast to the inward realising of the Divin 
enfolding presence of the Spirit and the sense of entire dependence 
and the hidden communion of sonship, to which in our measure we 
are brought, in companionship with Jesus. Mr Grubb twice in the 
course of his argument speaks of “‘ bare Theism,” among the Jewish 
contemporaries of Jesus, and in our own day, in contrast with the 
Christianity ‘‘ which with its Logos and Spirit does profess to give us 
a God immanent in the world and in humanity.” But is it ban 
Theism that finds expression in the 28rd and 189th Psalms, and, must 
we not ask also, in the religion of Jesus himself ? The same questions 
were raised by the Dean of St Paul’s article on ‘“‘ Harnack and Liberal 
Protestantism ”’ in the July number of the H1sBErT JouRNAL. There 
we were reminded that “‘ the Christ with whom the Christian believes 
that he has communion is not precisely Jesus of Nazareth, but the, 
spiritual Christ . . . who was incarnated in Jesus,”’ and some doubt 
was expressed as to how far we are justified in “ identifying ot 
highest and deepest thoughts with the influence of the Spirit of Jesus.’ 
That is the point at which the test must be applied, in this whol 
matter of Christianity as Truth. The immanent Spirit of the Eternal, 
in our own deeper life, is it “‘ the indwelling life of the Risen Christ’ 


teense 
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grisit God, the Father of Jesus and of all His brethren of mankind ? © 
And in the revealing of Divine truth in Christianity, is it in the ulti- 
mate fact of spiritual apprehension and conviction Jesus who reveals 
God to us, or God _ who reveals Jesus, and the glory of life to which 
with him we aré calle a 
V. D. Davis. 
BouRNEMOUTH. 


Judaism in the New Testament Period. By R. Travers Herford, 
B.A.—The Lindsey Press, London, W.C. 2, 1928.—Pp. viii + 
256.—4s. 6d. net. 


Tux title of this little book well describes its object and purpose, 
which is to make plain, so far as the author understands it, what was 
the condition of Judaism—its beliefs and practice—in the period 
dealt with by the New Testament. With this subject the author 
is particularly well qualified to deal, having already written such 
works as Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, The Legacy of Israel, 
and others, treating, under various aspects, of the Pharisees and their 
teaching. It is obvious that in the New Testament Judaism is 
regarded entirely from the Christian point of view, and this is all 
that is known by most Christian readers ; here we have a book which 
presents the subject from the point of view of Judaism itself, and this 
is specially interesting to non-Jewish readers because, as the author 
says in his preface, it brings “‘ to the notice of many readers a view 
of the subject which is not the usual one, but which may be deserving 
of serious consideration.” 

Within the compass of a short notice it is impossible to do more 
than direct the reader’s attention to some salient points which may 
assist him to form an opinion, and, better still, induce him to go to 
the book itself for further enlightenment. 

If we are to gain a clear idea of what Judaism was in the period 
of the New Testament we must know something of the manner in 
which it had become what it was then, and accordingly the author 
deals first with Judaism before that period ; he describes the work of 
Ezra and his successors, which had found its impetus in the publica- 
tion of the completed Pentateuch, in the emphasising of individualism 
—a process which had been practically inaugurated by Ezekiel—and 
in the raising of the ‘‘ Torah ” to be the unerring, because revealed, 
guide to life and conduct. ‘‘ Torah” is explained as never meaning 
Law, the word by which it is persistently, and wrongly, translated 
into English, and, says our author, ‘‘ the example of Paul, who did 
most to perpetuate the mischievous error, does not justify either 
himself or those who have imitated him.” 

What Mr Herford is at pains to emphasise is this: That the 
Pentateuch in its entirety is the “‘ Torah,” which means Teaching, 
4. Religion generally, all that God’s revelation was intended to 
convey in precept and in narrative. This led to two differing views as 
to the way in which the Torah was to be received, one party holding 
that it was to be explained from time to time as necessity arose by 
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the verdict of living exponents, the other holding that it was to jy 
taken exactly as it stood: under the one aspect Judaism , 
develop as a living religion, under the other it would wither and dj 
these two opposing views found their exponents in those who 
respectively known as the Pharisees and the Sadducees, A yj 
account of these and of the other sects into which Judaism was divided 
in New Testament times, such as the Essenes and the Zealots, is 
given in succeeding chapters. 

'. We can only note a curious point in regard to the Pharisees jy 
their interpretation of the Torah they followed two main lings, 
according as it was applied to the preceptive or to the non-p ive 
parts of the written text; the first was called Halachah, the Way 
from halach, to walk; the other was Haggadah, and included 4] 
that in other religions would be called doctrinal and moral theology, 

Coming to the relationship between our Lord and the Pharisess 
we find that his opposition to them was confined entirely to the 
Halachah, called in the New Testament “the tradition of the elders”, 
intended originally to be the means of keeping religion alive, it had 
produced only deadness and tended to make hypocrites ; against 
the Haggadah, the explanations, often parabolic, of the narratives 
(cf. Gal. iv. 21-28) Jesus had no quarrel; here is to be found the 
“common ground” which has made some scholars say that Jesus 
borrowed from the Pharisees, others that the Pharisees borrowed 
from him, whereas there was no borrowing in either case; Jesus 
was one of the Am-ha-aretz, one of the common people, and he 
uttered from his own experience and in his own way much that he 
had heard over and over again in the synagogues. 

In Galilee Jesus came up against the Pharisees ; in Jerusalem his 
opponents were chiefly Sadducees ; these had charge of the T 
and its services, because the Chief Priests, i.e. the High Priest at 
time and those who had been such, and the priests for the most part 
belonged to that sect. Their opposition was more political than 
religious, and it was they who procured the destruction of Jesus 88 
traitor to Cesar. This is, of course, common knowledge, but it isall 
placed in a new setting when viewed from the angle of Judaism. ~ 

The origin and development of the Synagogue and its entife 
independence of the Temple are well described ; the Temple dis- 
appeared with the destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 70, but the 
synagogue survived and has been, and is, a continuing power 
Judaism. es 

The two most interesting chapters are the final ones on the 
impact of Christianity on Judaism and the separation of rege 
from Judaism; to these we would specially direct the 
attention, but our space forbids more, 


H. J. D. Astizy, 


East Rupsam, NoRFOLE. 
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